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MADELINE, 


Midnight, 
AT  length  I  am  alone;  and  all  around  me 
is  silent  as  the  grave.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  sleep.  Shall  I  ever  know 
true  and  balmy  sleep  again  ?  Perhaps 
never.  Yet  this  is  childish  nonsense ; 
has  not  love  its  pleasures  as  well  as  its 
pains  ?  And  why  should  I  look  forward 
to  its  pains  only?  Why  doubt  the  fond- 
ness, the  fidelity  and  the  honour  of  Glen- 
carron  ?  Well  might  I  dread  my  visit : 
but  I  will,  if  I  can,  be  minute  and  regu- 
lar in  my  detail.  * 

The  noon  shone  forth  in  splendour 
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2  MADELINE. 

though  the  morning  was  misty,  and  every 
heart  but  mine  was  light  as  we  walked  to 
Glencarron.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  him  ; 
still  I  had  taken  unusual  pains  with  my 
dress;  and  Richard,  when  he  saw  me,  said 
with  an  arch  smile,  "  Why  thou  lookest 
like  a  bride,  Madeline!"  Poor  fellow! 
he  had  touched  on  a  painful  string,  and 
he  tenderly  kissed  away  the  tears  which 
his  observation  occasioned.  "  Remem- 
ber thou  art  to  do  the  honours"  said  he 
when  we  reached  Glencarron ;  and  again 
a  cold  something  seemed  to  shoot  into 
my  heart,  when  I  thought  of  my  doing 
the  honours  there.  But  for  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  father's  letter,  I  felt  that  the 
idea  would  have  made  my  bosom  beat 
with  pleasure,  and  not  pain;  for  the  laird 
had  now  said  to  me  what  his  friend  had 
said  for  him, 

(<  The  fields,  their  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine." 

We  reached  the  park  at  two,  and  went 
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into  the  house  at  three ;  but  the  collation, 
we  found,  was  not  to  be  served  up  till  four, 
and  was  to  be  in  the  dining-parlour ;  in 
the  mean  while  we  had  fruit  and  refresh- 
ments in  the  conservatory.  We  had  scarce- 
ly reached  the  house,  where  I  expected  to 
see  Macinnon,  and  perhaps  his  wife,  when 
a  servant  came  to  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Mac- 
innon was  too  ill  to  come  and  speak  to 
me,  but  that  she  wished  me  to  come  and 
speak  to  her.     I  instantly  followed  the 
servant,  but  Macinnon  met  me  in  the 
hall  and  said  he  would  conduct  me  to 
her.     To  my  surprise  he  did  not  lead  me 
towards  his  own  apartment,  and  on  my 
asking  the  reason  why,  he  said  she  was 
not  there ;  and  soon  after  he  threw  open 
the  door  of  the  library,  and  I  saw  her 
lying  on  the  laird's  sofa.     She  received 
me  kindly,  and  tried  to  rise  on  my  en- 
trance, but  I  forbade  her,  as  I  found  she 
spoke  with  difficulty  and  was  really  ill. 
b2 
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While  I  was  talking  with  her,  I  observed 
that  both  she  and  Macinnon  frequently 
looked  towards  the  door  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room ;  I  also  observed  that  they 
seemed  absent  and  uncomfortable.  At 
length  all  was  explained ;  for  that  door 
opened,  and  Glencarron  himself  appear- 
ed. My  limbs  trembled  under  me  as  I 
rose  to  bid  him  welcome,  and  I  sunk  back 
again  on  my  seat,  my  eyes  half- closed, 
and  the  sickness  of  death  in  my  heart. 
When  I  looked  up  I  found  myself  alone 
with  him.  "  Madeline,"  said  he,  grasp- 
ing my  hand  wildly,  "  we  never  part 
again  till  this  hand  is  pledged  to  me  in 
marriage;  Macinnon  and  his  wife  shall 
witness  the  binding  words,  for  I  cannot, 
will  not  quit  Scotland  to-morrow,  with- 
out being  assured  that  thou  never,  never 
canst  be  another's.  Foolish  girl !  why 
dost  thou  draw  back?  Why  hesitate? 
When  affection  speaks  in  thy  look,  Ma- 
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deline,  and  trembles  in  thy  frame,  why 
wilt  thou  thus  delay  insuring  my  happiness 
and  thy  own  ?"  "  I  cannot,  I  dare  not; 
my  poor  father  forbids ;  I — "  "  But 
what  says  thy  heart,  Madeline  ? "  I 
was  silent,  and  overwhelmed  with  con- 
tending emotions  ;  among  which,  I  own, 
love  was  predominant.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments his  soothings  and  protestations 
won  me  to  composure ;  he  recalled  the 
Macinnons ;  the  necessary  and  binding 
words  were  mutually  spoken  ;  I  felt  my- 
self clasped  to  the  bosom  of  Glencarron, 
and  hailed  by  him  as  his  wife,  his  own 
Madeline  ;  I  heard  myself  blessed  by  the 
witnesses,  and  called  their  own  dear  lady; 
and  I  fainted  in  the  arms  of  my  hus- 
band !  I  was  scarcely  recovered  when 
we  heard  Richard's  voice  calling  me,  and 
Glencarron  had  only  time  to  disappear 
again  before  Richard  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  asked  leave  to  pay  his  compli- 
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ments  to  Mrs.  Macinnon.     He  was  ad- 
mitted;   but  never  can   I  describe  my 
sensations  when   I  first    saw  him,   and 
when  I  remembered  what  he  had  said ; 
"  Why  you  look  like  a  bride,  Madeline  1" 
And  now  I  was  a  bride  !    But  a  bride  in 
secret,  a  bride  unblessed  by  her  parents, 
and,  what  was  worse,  a  bride  against  the 
will  and  wishes  cf  one  of  them  !     "  She 
is  ill,"  cried  he,  running  and  taking  me 
in  his  arms.      "  O  my  dearest  sister, 
what  has  happened  ?  what  is  the  matter 
with  thee?"     They  told  him  I  had  had 
a  fainting  fit.     rt  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "  I 
see  how  it  is,  we  walked  too  fast  for  thee ;" 
and  while  he  laid  my  head  on  his  bosom, 
I  wept  for  some  minutes  and  then  was 
able  to  recover  and  exert  myself. 

Mrs.  Macinnon  now,  on  pretence  of 
her  increased  indisposition,  begged  to  be 
led  into  her  own  room,  and  I  followed 
her.     There  her  representations  recon- 
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ciled  me  to  the  step  into  which  I  had  been 
betrayed ;  for  they  proved  how  tenderly 
Glenearron  loved  me ;  and  I  felt  that 
when  he  heard  all  the  circumstances,  my 
father  himself  would  own  1  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
I  was  able  to  return  to  my  family.  I  had 
charged  Richard  not  to  mention  my  in- 
disposition, and  I  was  soon  able  to  rouse 
myself  in  some  measure  by  seeing  Glen- 
earron enter  the  room, — his  riding  dress 
exchanged  for  that  of  a  bridegroom,  as  I 
thought ;  his  cheek  flushed,  and  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  triumph.  How  warmly 
he  shook  hands  with  Richard  and  Wil- 
liam !  Having  saluted  my  mother  and 
Margaret,  (Bessie  would  not  come,  as 
Dobbs  wras  not  invited,)  he  saluted  me, 
and  his  lips  dwelt  so  long  upon  my  cheek 
that  I  feared  it  would  be  observed.  His 
evident  happiness  at  length  imparted  itself 
fo  me,  for  was  I  not  the  cause  of  it  ?  and 
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could  I  be  otherwise  than  happy  ?  But  I 
could  not  look  up — I  could  not  look  at 
him.  At  four  o'clock  he  gave  Margaret's 
hand  to  her  lover,  and  taking  my  mother 
and  me  under  his  arm,  he  led  us  into  the 
dining-room,  where,  to  our  great  surprise, 
a  regular  dinner  was  prepared,  and  seated 
us  on  either  side  of  him.  "  This  is  our 
wedding  dinner,  Madeline,"  whispered 
he.  "■  We  want  no  one  here,"  he  added 
aloud,  "  but  my  good  friend  Munro;  and 
on  this  day,  which  circumstances  have 
rendered  the  happiest  of  my  life,  I  grieve 
that  there  should  be  any  drawback  to  my 
pleasure;  but  come,  let  us  drink  his  health 
in  bumpers  of  Champagne."  My  head 
seemed  to  turn  round  as  he  uttered  this, 
the  sickness  of  my  heart  returned,  and  I 
burst  into  tears.  What  mingled  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  self-upbraiding  now  agi- 
tated me  by  turns,  while  the  mother, 
whose  protecting  love  and  authority  I  had 
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so  recently  been  prevailed  upon  to  forego 
and  disregard,  and  the  husband,  for  whose 
dear  sake  I  had  thrown  off  a  daughter's 
duty,  hung  over  me  with  anxious  fond- 
ness, and  offered  remedies  to  my  frame 
which  were  needed  by  my  mind  alone!  But 
1  soon  recovered  apparent  composure  at 
least ;  though  it  was  nearly  overset  again, 
when  on  Richard's  telling  tales  of  my 
previous  indisposition,  and  declaring  that 
I  should   not   walk   home,    Glencarron 
eagerly  exclaimed,  "  Walk  home  !     No 
indeed  :  my  carriage  is  at  her  command, 
and  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in 
her  service."     He  then,  too  regardless  I 
thought  of  appearances,  consistent  with 
his  desire  of  secrecy,  whispered  in  my 
ear,  "  My  life,  my  love,  be  composed, 
nor  let  me  suspect  that  this,  the  happiest, 
day  of  my  life,  is  the  most  unhappy  of 
yours !"     During  this    time  I  saw  my 
mother,  Margaret  and  Richard,  exchange 
b5 
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many  meaning  and  delighted  glances  ; 
and  when  I  thought  what  joy  it  would  be 
to  me  to  turn  their  exulting  hopes  into 
triumphant  certainty,  I  felt  grieved  and 
oppressed  beyond  measure  to  reflect  that 
I  was  not  at  liberty  to  gratify  my  feelings 
and  theirs  ;  and  that  I  had  now  parted 
with  my  freedom  of  action  for  ever,  and 
incurred  duties  at  variance  with  those 
which  I  owed  to  them.  Still,  when  I 
heard  the  deep-toned  voice  of  Glencarron, 
made  more  touching  than  ever  by  the 
feeling  of  successful  love;  when  I  felt  my 
arm  fondly  pressed  to  his  side  as  we  walk- 
ed along  those  beautiful  scenes,  which 
now  I  might  consider  as  my  own  ;  and 
when  I  saw  his  expressive  eyes  beholding 
me  with  grateful  and  satisfied  tenderness, 
I  could  not  but  own  that  my  regrets  and 
my  dejection  had  little  real  foundation, 
and  that  I  had  been  betrayed  into  being 
one  of  the  most  enviable  of  women.    Du- 
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ring  the  course  of  our  walk,  Glencarron 
contrived  to  make  my  mother  forego  her 
hold  of  his  arm,  and  to  lead  me  unseen 
by  the  rest  of  the  party  into  a  more  se- 
questered path.  "  I  could  not  bear  to 
bid  you  a  last  adieu  in  company,  my  be- 
loved," said  he,  "  nor  to  let  you  depart 
without  renewing  and  calling  on  God 
again  to  witness  my  vows  of  love  and 
of  eternal  fidelity.  O  Madeline  !  how 
happy  you  have  made  me  !  I  shall  now 
go  to  England  without  fear  of  finding 
you  on  my  return  the  betrothed  of  Mac- 
lean." 

I  shall  not  recall  my  answer  :  I  thought 
'it  cold;  but  it  filled  him  with  rapturous 
joy,  and  he  said  he  could  not  require  a 
kinder.  He  then  urged  me  to  write  to 
him  constantly,  and  told  me  Macinnon 
would  convey  my  letters  to  him  and  his 
to  me,  assuring  me  that  he  should  take 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered  to  return 
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to  Scotland,  were  it  only  for  a  few  days. 
He  then  conjured  me  to  tell  him  whether 
I  considered  the  ceremony  which  had  just 
passed  between  us  as  a  binding  one ; 
whether  I  did  not  think  that  both  Mac- 
innon  and  his  wife  were  virtuous  and 
honourable  persons ;  and  whether  I  did 
not  believe  myself  as  certainly  his  lawful 
wife  as  if  the  minister  had  given  his 
benediction  to  our  union  in  the  house  of 
God.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  pre- 
vailed on  myself  to  answer  "  Yes,  as 
lawfully  according  to  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land, but  not  as  solemnly,  not  as  satis- 
factorily "  "  But  you  cannot  believe  that 
disgrace,  dishonour,  can  through  such  an 
union  ever  attach  to  your  fair  fame  ?  " 
"Oh,  no! — never/'  I  replied.  "  You  know 
that  you  can  now  never  marry  any  other 
man  during  my  life,  nor  I  during  yours 
any  other  woman.  Then  you  are  my 
own  !"  he  cried,  clasping  me  to  his  heart. 
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"  and  as  much  so  as  you  will  be  when  I 
am  enabled  to  make  you  mine  in  a  more 
public  manner,  and  as  I  would  now  make 
you  mine  were  it  possible  for  you  to  leave 
home  unsuspected  and  unquestioned  for 
the  purpose."  "  You  are  my  husband," 
I  replied  solemnly,  and  with  as  steady  a 
voice  as  I  could  assume,  "  and  God  grant 
that  our  union  may  be  a  happy  one, 
though  consenting  and  approving  hearts 
have  not  blessed  it!"  "  But  they  shall 
bless  it,  my  beloved,"  he  cried :  "and  now 
farewell  till  I  return.  It  is  agony  to  part 
with  you :  but  how  much  more  agony 
should  I  have  experienced  had  I  not  made 
you  mine  before  my  departure !  The 
thought  that  nothing  but  death  can  sepa- 
rate us  now  enables  me  to  tear  myself 
from  you." 

He  then  put  a  ring  on  my  finger. 
"  With  this  ring,"  said  he,  "  my  father 
re-married  my  angel  mother,  when  cir- 
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cumstances  allowed  him  to  lead  her  to 
the  altar ;  and  with  this  ring  I  will  wed 
thee,  my  beloved,  who  art  alone  worthy 
to  wear  it.     In  the  mean  while  let  it  be 
another  bond  of  union  between  us."     I 
kissed  it  as  I  took  it  off  again  to  conceal 
it,  and  felt  more  assured  and  more  happy 
for  being  possessed  of  it.    How  soothing 
were  now  the  tears  that  I  shed  on  his 
bosom,  as  he  held  me  in  a  last  embrace, 
and  called  me  by  every  endearing  name 
that  the  most  devoted  tenderness  could 
dictate  !     But,   lest  our  absence  should 
expose  me  to  troublesome  interrogatories, 
he  now  led  me  rapidly  forward  to  a  path 
which  opened  on  the  lawn,    where  my 
sister  and  William,  and  Richard,  were 
dancing  reels  to  their  own  singing;  while 
my  mother,  pensively  leaning  on  her  hand, 
was  seeming  to  look  at  the  children  who 
were  present,  but  in  reality  thinking  of 
her  whom  she  beheld  not ;  and  so  lost 
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was  she  in  reverie,  that  we  were  close  to 
her  before  she  saw  us.  She  started  vio- 
lently when  Glencarron  spoke  to  her,  and 
a  deep  blush  overspread  her  cheek,  from 
the  consciousness  no  doubt  of  what  was 
then  occupying  her  thoughts.  "  Well, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  she,  u  for  the 
air  is  growing  cold,  and  it  were  best  for 
Madeline,  who  is  not  well,  poor  thing,  to 
be  going  home  now."  "  I  agree  with 
you,"  cried  he,  "  and  I  shall  order  the 
carriage  directly."  It  was  soon  at  the 
door :  Glencarron  wrung  my  hand  as  he 
nearly  lifted  me  into  it,  for  I  trembled 
with  almost  inconceivable  agitation ;  and 
after  I  had  bidden  him  adieu  with  my  eyes 
only,  for  to  speak  was  impossible,  the 
carriage  drove  on,  and,  throwing  myself 
on  my  mother's  shoulder,  I  gave  way  to 
an  even  convulsive  burst  of  tears ;  while 
Margaret  grasped  my  hand  in  hers,  and 
conjured  me  to  tell  her  what  agitated  me 
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thus.  Alas  !  how  it  increased  my  agita- 
tion to  know  that  I  could  not  tell  her ! 
"  However,"  she  added,  *c  it  is  silly  in  me 
to  ask  that  question  ;  for  I  ought  to  know 
by  myself ;  Glencarron  is  going  away  to- 
morrow, and  that  is  the  reason."  "  But, 
my  dear  child,  that  is  not  all ;  you  cried 
in  his  presence  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  have  allowed  him  to  see  you  do  so, 
if  you  had  been  crying  for  his  departure. 
Fye,  Margaret !  your  sister  could  not  have 
been  so  indelicate ;  for  the  laird  is  not 
her  betrothed  lover,  you  know."  "  Is  he 
not?"  replied  Margaret  in  an  arch  tone. 
"  To  be  sure  not,"  replied  my  mother : 
"  if  he  were,  do  you  think  Madeline  would 
not  have  told  us  so  ?"  (O  what  a  pang 
then  shot  through  my  heart!)  "  Well, 
if  he  is  not,  he  ought  to  be  by  this  time," 
said  Margaret :  I  am  sure  he  dotes  upon 
her ;  and  of  what  she  feels  for  him,  poor 
dear,  she  has  given  only  too  many  proofs. 
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I  am  glad,  however,  my  father  was  not 
with  us  :  I  am  very  certain  he  would  not 
have  been  pleased  to  see  Madeline  so  un- 
happy." "  I  was  not  unhappy,  Margaret," 
cried  I,  making  a  great  effort  to  speak, 
11 1  was  only  foolishly  overcome,  and  I 
conjure  you,  and  you,  dearest  mother,  not 
to  tell  my  father  how  weakly  and  ridicu- 
lously I  behaved."  M  Nor  of  your  long 
tcte-a-tite  with  the  laird,  he!  Maddie  ?  " 
"  Long  !  it  was  a  very  short  one  surely." 
"You  thought  so,  I  dare  say;  but  we?  did 
not  ;  did  we,  mother  ?  I  was  so  glad 
Bessie  was  not  there,  for  she  would  have 
told  Dobbs,  and  we  should  never  have 
heard  the  last  of  it ;  but  we  will  tell  no- 
body— will  we,  mother  ?  "  "  No  ;  not  if 
Madeline  desires  it :  still,  you  know,  I 
always  tell  your  father  every  thing ;  and 
he  will  ask  me  so  many  questions,  and  I 
dare  say  disapprove  the  visit."  "  O  mo- 
ther," cried  I,  "  I  entreat  you  to  make 
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him  understand,  and  feel,  that  when  we 
went  to  Glencarron  we  did  not  expect  to 
see  Mr.  Falconer.  Tell  him  that,  and 
then  I  think  he  will  excuse  and  forgive 
all  the  impropriety,  all  the  faults,  that  he 
would  otherwise  most  justly  condemn." 
"  All  the  impropriety — all  the  faults  ! 
what  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?"  I  could 
not  explain  my  meaning;  and  I  was  sorry 
I  said  so  much  ;  but  I  hoped,  I  trusted, 
that  when  my  father  should  know  that  I 
did  not  expect  to  see  Glencarron,  and 
was  therefore  betrayed  into  this  clandes- 
tine union,  and  a  union  disagreeable  to 
him  even  if  it  had  not  been  clandestine, 
he  would  not  blame  me  severely  when 
the  truth  should  at  last  be  told  him,  but 
consider  any  breach  of  filial  duty  as  the 
result  of  circumstances. 

Bessie  was  at  the  door  when  we  arrived. 
"So!"  said  she  with  her  most  spiteful  tone 
and  manner,  "  come  home  in  the  laird's 
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carriage,  I  declare !  Now  Miss  Madeline 
is  pleased,  I  hope ;  come  quite  in  style,  as 
Mr.  Dobbs  says."  I  did  not  answer  her, 
but  ran  into  my  own  room ;  where,  having 
bolted  myself  in,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
lifted  up  to  my  Creator  a  heart  full  of  such 
mingled,  contrary  and  overwhelming  sen- 
sations as  I  never  before  experienced.  I 
had  left  that  chamber  full  of  desponding 
love,  but  of  submissive  duty  ;  I  returned 
to  it  the  wife  of  him  whom  I  had  resolved 
to  resign  for  ever  when  I  quitted  it,  and 
love  not  despondingbut  triumphant,  while 
duty,  alas!  was  trampled  upon.  It  was 
hours  before  I  was  able  to  hold  my  pen, 
and  unburthen  my  heart  thus.  O  my 
beloved  friend !  would  thou  wert  here  to 
give  me  absolution  !  I  will  try  to  sleep  ; 
but  I  fear  it  is  impossible.  Glencarroa 
goes  to-morrow,  and  my  father  returns 
on  Thursday.  How  I  dread  seeing  him! 
dear  deceived  being!    Could  I  ever  think 
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I  should  live  to  deceive  my  father !  Yet 
I  must  do  so — must  live  a  lie  to  my  pa- 
rents. Horrible  !  but  perhaps  it  will  only 
be  for  a  short  time.  Alas  !  more  horrible 
still !  I  have  dared  to  imagine,  and  I  fear 
to  anticipate  with  pleasure,  the  death  of  a 
fellow-creature,  and  she  the  sister  of  my 
husband'! 

JFednesday,  June  8,  1834. 
The  full  date  to  this  day;  the  first  on 
which  I  rose  with  the  consciousness  of 
being  the  wife  of  Mr,  Falconer.  But  can 
it  be  ?  Surely  it  is  all  a  dream  !  Oh,  no  ! 
— it  is  not ;  for  I  hold  the  precious  ring 
in  my  hand  !  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ? 
Oh !  I  will  put  a  riband  through  it  and 
wear  it  in  my  bosom.  It  is  not  five  o'clock 
yet ;  but  I  could  not  help  rising.  The 
mornings  are  chilly ;  he  has  not  been 
well ;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  have  a  fire ; 
therefore  I  wish  to  watch  for  the  smoke, 
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as  usual, — the  last  smoke  I  shall  see  for 
many  months  perhaps.  My  dear  friend, 
were  1  not  sure  you  had  been  in  love, 
and  know  that  love  patiently  and  happily 
feeds  on  and  picks  up  the  minutest  food, 
I  should  fear  that  you  would  be  very  tired 
of  my  eternal  chimneys  and  their  speak- 
ing smoke ;  but,  should  this  journal  ever 
meet  your  view,  the  recollection  of  the 
weakness  of  your  own  heart  will  teach 
you  indulgence  to  that  of  mine. — There 
it  is  !  The  wind  is  rather  high  I  see,  and 
blows  the  blue  vapour  in  graceful  festoons 
adown  the  now  invisible  building.  I  am 
sorry  the  wind  blows  so  strong  and  cold : 
for  though  Glencarron's  cheek  was  no 
longer  pale  yesterday,  our  wedding  day, 
and  though  his  eye  was  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, I  fear  he  is  far  from  well,  and  he 
has  to  go  a  long  journey  at  six.  But  I 
hope  he  is  not  really  unwell,  though  cer- 
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tainly  I  do  not  wish  him  to  look  to-day 
so  well  and  animated  as  he  did  yesterday, 
as   he  leaves   Scotland  to-day.     I  wish 
now  that  he  had  resolved  to  go  past  our 
door ;  but,  as  he  never  usually  quits  Glen- 
carron  for  England  this  way,  though  he 
always  returns  by  it,  we  thought  he  had 
better  not  do  it  now.    Yet  the  wisdom  of 
this  self-denial  in  us  was  very  little  and  of 
trifling  consequence  after  all;  and  I  feel 
the  privation  is  to  me  a  severe  one.     [ 
might  have  seen  him  for  a  moment ;  but 
it  cannot  be  helped  now.     I  have  been 
walking  round  the  garden :  Glencarron 
is  right :    it  looks  prettier  to  have  the 
hedge  high  and  thick ;  for  now  no  one 
from  the  road  can  see  me  walking  in  it. 
I  will  not  have  it  cut  down  again.     I 
used  to  like  to  see  people  and  horses  pass, 
especially  Glencarron  on  his  Arabian ;  but 
now  that  horse  exercise  is  forbidden  him, 
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and  that  I  cannot  see  him  as  I  used  to  do, 
I  would  rather  see  no  one  as  I  sit  at  my 
window  or  walk  in  my  garden  to  ruminate 
on  him.  I  once  said,  I  remember,  that 
seeing  objects  pass  relieved  the  "  monoto- 
ny of  my  existence ;"  but  now  there  is 
no  monotony  to  relieve ;  or  rather  there 
is  nothing  but  monotony  of  the  dearest 
kind ;  that  of  impassioned  love.  I  see  one 
object  alone  ;  but  that  is  the  possessor  of 
my  heart,  and  now  the  plighted  husband 
of  my  affections  !  Him,  too,  whom  I  fan- 
cied lost ;  but  whom  I  have  found  again, 
and  found  for  ever !  The  smoke  grows 
fainter  and  fainter ;  no  doubt  then  he  has 
left  the  apartment,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  going.  A  few  short  moments  and  it 
will  cease  entirely,  and  all  will  be  dead 
to  me  at  Glencarron. 

My  heart  grows  cold  at  the  thought. 
Yes,  'tis  so.  It  is  visible  no  longer;  and 
he,  no  doubt,  is  gone !  Well,  I  shall  see 
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nothing  that  tells  of  him  and  his  exist- 
ence now,  till  Macinnon  brings  me  a 
letter  from  him.  I  wonder  how  soon 
that  will  be. — Hark !  I  hear  the  sound 
of  a  carriage  at  a  distance.  If  he  has  al- 
tered his  plan,  and  it  should  be  he  ! 

It  was,  it  was !  and  seeing  me  at  the 
door  he  stopped :  and  oh  !  those  parting 
words,  those  parting  looks,  that  parting 
pressure  of  my  hand,  are  precious  indeed 
to  my  soul !  and  no  one  was  by.  He 
said  that  he  could  not  resist  his  desire  of 
looking  once  more  at  the  house  which 
contained  me ;  not  expecting  the  joy  of 
seeing  me. 

He  little  suspects  why  I  rose  so  early : 
the  secret  of  the  smoke  is  only  known  to 
me  yet ;  but  perhaps  I  may  reveal  it  to 
him  some  time  or  other,  for  I  think  it 
would  give  him  pleasure.  He  was  scarcely 
gone,  when  my  mother  came  down  stairs, 
and  soon  after  her  the  rest  of  the  family. 
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Her  countenance  was  grave ;  the  rest 
looked  full  of  arch  meanings,  except  Bes- 
sie, and  she  looked  full  of  spiteful  ones. 
I  was  convinced  therefore  that  they  were 
aware  of  Glencarron's  stopping  at  the 
door ;  and  I  thought  it  best  to  begin  the 
subject  first.  "  If  you  had  been  down  a 
little  sooner,"  said  I,  "  you  would  have 
seen  the  laird."  "  /would  not  give  &j)in 
to  see  him,"  cried  Bessie ;  "  but  you  I 
suppose  were  up  on  purpose."  "  So  far 
from  it,"  I  meekly  replied,  "  that  I  could 
scarcely  get  to  the  door  soon  enough  to 
see  him."  "  I  think  it  was  very  forward 
in  you  to  go  to  the  door  at  all/'  answered 
the  saucy  girl.  "  Bessie,"  cried  my  mo- 
ther, "  when  I  think  your  sister  wrong,  I 
shall  rebuke  her;  but  I  will  not  allow  you 
to  do  it :  and  instead  of  it  I  would  advise 
you  to  imitate  her."  Richard  seeing  she 
was  about  to  make  a  pert  reply,  caught 
her  up  in  his  arms,  and  ran  with  her  into 
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the  garden,  much  to  my  relief.  My 
mother  then  begged  me  to  go  with  her 
into  my  room  ;  and,  to  my  great  sorrow, 
1  found  that  she  disapproved  my  going  to 
the  door  to  bid  the  laird  farewell.  She 
too  thought  it  forward.  What  an  agony 
it  was  to  me  not  to  able  to  say,  "  He  is 
my  husband ! "  but  I  was  forced  to  bear  the 
imputation  of  forwardness,  and  I  trembled 
lest  my  father  should  hear  of  my  rashness : 
but  she  said  she  should  lay  her  express 
commands  on  Bessie  not  to  tell  either 
Dobbs  or  her  father.  It  was  some  relief 
to  me  to  find  that  the  lovers,  and  Richard 
also,  saw  no  harm  in  what  I  had  done  : 
and  Margaret  said  she  should  certainly 
have  done  the  same.  No  doubt ;  but  that 
did  not  prove  that  I  was  right,  as  far  as 
appearances  went.  Still  I  cannot  regret 
that  I  saw  him. 
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Wednesday  night. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  settle  to  any- 
thing ail  day  ;  but  having  found  a  Book 
of  Roads,  which  was  sent  by  mistake  with 
my  books  from  Burford  Park,  I  have 
been  following  him  from  stage  to  stage. 
Now  I  hope  he  is  retired  to  rest.  I  then 
will  try  to  rest  also.  Perhaps  I  shall 
dream  of  him.  How  differently  I  feel 
since  I  became  his  own !  I  now  no  longer 
hesitate  to  express  while  I  write  all  the 
tenderness  of  my  heart ;  and  I  am  afraid 
of  not  feeling  sufficiently  fond  of  him. — 
Yet  there  is  no  fear  of  that  either.  Still 
it  will  be  long  before  I  shall  dare  reveal 
the  excess  of  my  love  to  him. 

To-morrow  my  father  returns. — How 
I  dread  seeing  him  ! 

Thursday  morning. 
No  sleep  till  day-light;  so  I  slept  very 
late;  and  could  not  rise,   as   I   meant 
c2 
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to  do,  when  I  thought  he  would  rise, — 
He  is  some  miles  on  his  journey  by  this 
time. — My  first  look,  as  usual,  on  rising 
was  towards  Glencarron.  But  with  what 
different  eyes  do  I  now  behold  it  since  I 
became  its  mistress  !  How  I  wish  I  could 
see  more  of  the  building !  Patience,  Ma- 
deline !  I  hear  my  father's  voice.  I  must 
lay  by  my  pen,  and  school  my  heart  to  en- 
able me  to  meet  him  without  agitation. 

Thursday  noon. 

Had  my  father  received  me  with  any- 
thing like  sternness,  I  could  have  borne 
the  meeting  with  tolerable  composure  ; 
but  there  was  such  unwonted  softness  and 
tenderness  in  his  voice  and  manner,  that 
as  I  rushed  forward  to  his  embrace,  I  sob- 
bed convulsively  in  his  arms  ;  and  when 
he  released  me  from  them,  he  hurried 
out  of  the  room. 

When  we  assembled  at  the  breakfast 
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table,  he  looked  round  upon  us  with  tears 
of  affection  trembling  in  his  eyes,  and 
congratulated  himself  on  being  returned 
to  his  own  dear  circle.  "It  is  pity  you 
did  not  come  two  days  sooner,"  said 
Bessie,  "  to  have  gone  to  the  frolic  it 
the  laird's."  "  How  !  have  any  of  you 
been  there  in  my  absence?"  cried  he, 
turning  to  my  mother,  with  rather  a  stern 
air.  "  Yes,  indeed  have  we,  Donald  ;  the 
laird  was  so  pressing,  and  wished  William 
and  Richard  so  much  to  see  the  grounds, 
that,  as  he  was  not  to  be  there  himself, 
I  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
going."  "  Oh  !  he  was  not  there  himself, 
then  ?"  he  replied,  his  countenance  re- 
covering its  complacency.  "  Oh  !  but 
he  was  there  at  last;  but  not  9X  first  z 
he  did  not  expect  to  be  at  home,  and 
sent  a  note  to  say  so."  "  And  yet  he 
was !  Well,  had  I  been  here,  William  and 
Richard  might  have  gone ;  but  the  rest 
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should  have  staid  at  home."     "  Madeline 
was  very  desirous  not  to   go."     '■*  Well, 
as  she  was  so  wise,  it  is  a  pity  her  wish 
was  not  complied  with."     "  But  then, 
father,   Miss   Madeline  would  not  have 
had  the  grandeur  of  coming  home  in 
the  laird's  carriage."       "  And  did  she  ?" 
"  Yes,  my  dear,  she  was  very  unwell  at 
Glencarron,  and  could  not  walk."    "  So 
ill,  that  she  fainted  once,"  added  Richard; 
"  but  I  forgot  that  I  promised  not  to  tell." 
"Poor  thing!    poor  thing!"    said   my 
father,  kindly  taking  my  hand.     "  My 
child,  thou   shalt  not  go  thither  again. 
I  see  I  am  a  better  guardian  of  thee  than 
thy  mother.      Where  is  the  laird  now  ?" 
"  Gone  to  England  again."     "  Indeed ! ' ' 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  start  of  surprise : 
"  and  when  does  he  return  ?"     "  When 
Lady  Benlomen  is  better."  Then,  after  a 
pause,  he  added,  "  Have  you  seen  much 
of  the  laird  since  I  have  been  gone?" 
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"  O  dear,  yes !  1  believe,"  said  Bessie, 
"  he  was  here  every  day""  "  That  is  not 
true,"  said  my  mother;  "  for  one  day  he 
was  too  ill  to  call,  and  one  day  he  was 
absent ;  nor  did  he  call  on  the  Sunday." 
"  So  this  was  Bessy's  every  day,  was  it? 
For  shame,  girl !  inaccuracy  is  near  a-kin 
to  lying;  and  I  hate  to  hear  it  !"  Bessie 
put  up  her  lip  very  saucily,  and  said  "  The 
laird  paid  such  long  visits  when  he  came, 
that  to  her  the  time  was  so  tedious,  it  was 
easv  for  her  to  mistake,  and  think  he 
came  every  day."  "  I  suspect  thou  wert 
not  invited  to  Glencarron,  thou  seemest 
so  spiteful  against  the  laird,  girl."  "  Yes 
indeed,  I  was ;  but  Mr.  Dobbs  was  not, 
so  I  would  not  go."  "  I  do  not  like  thee 
the  worse  for  that,"  said  my  father,  smi- 
ling ;  "  and  you  should  betimes  make  up 
your  mind  not  to  visit  where  your  husband 
is  not  likely  to  be  ever  invited."  "  And 
who  wants  to  visit  the  laird?"  she  angrily 
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exclaimed :  "  not  Mr.  Dobbs,  I  assure 
you.  He  has  visited  and  can  visit  greater 
people  than  Glencarron  any  day  :  there 
is  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Deputy  this, 
that,  and  t'other :  and  Mr.  Dobbs  may 
be  a  council  man  in  London  great  city 
whenever  he  likes :  and  though  the  laird 
is  such  a  great  to-do  here,  as  Mr.  Dobbs 
says;  he  is  nobody  in  Lunnun."  "  Leave 
the  room,  girl,  this  moment,"  cried  my 
father  sternly,  "  and  let  me  not  see  thee 
again  till  that  that  face  of  passion  is  cool, 
and  that  high  voice  restored  to  its  natural 
key.  Bessie !  Bessie !  where  did'st  thou 
get  that  sad  temper  of  thine  ?"  Bessie 
angrily  arose,  muttering  that  her  temper 
was  as  good  as  other  people's  tempers,  and 
quitted  the  room  :  as  she  passed  Richard 
he  held  up  his  hand  at  her,  and  shook 
his  head  significantly  ;  which  provoked 
her  so  much  that  she  hit  him  a  blow  on 
the  face ;  but  she  had  better  have  been 
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quiet,  for  my  father  followed  her,  and 
locked  her  into  her  room  for  some  hours ; 
declaring,  that,  unless  she  was  penitent, 
and  promised  to  amend,  he  would  advise 
Dobbs,  as  a  friend,  not  to  marry  her. 
The  terror  of  being  exposed  to  him  had 
its  effect  at  last,  and  she  became  penitent, 
and  was  forgiven. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  my  father 
asked  me  privately  whether  I  had  pondered 
over  the  contents  of  his  letter.     "  I  have 
indeed."    "  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Is  it 
favourable  to  my  wishes  ?"  "  My  dearest 
father,"   was  my  evasive  reply,   "  do  not 
forget  that  I  love,   dearly  love  Mr.  Fal- 
coner :  how  then  can  I  marry  another 
man  ?"     "  True,  very  true  ;    but  if  the 
laird  proposes  to  thee,   must  thee,  dare 
thee  marry  him,  Madeline  ?"    "  If  I  love 
him,  must  I  not  wish  to  marry  him  ?'' 
"  True  again  :  well,  well,  my  child,  God 
direct  thee  for  the  best,  and  thou  shalt 
c  5 
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have  thy  poor  father's  prayers."  He  then 
changed  the  conversation,  and  I  was  glad 
to  have  escaped  so  well.  Still  I  was 
grieved  to  make  so  equivocal  a  return  to 
his  manly  sincerity,  and  I  feel  that  I  can- 
not look  him  in  the  face  as  I  used  to  do. 
Surely  I  hear  Mr.  Macinnon's  voice. 
How  my  heart  beats  !  I  shall  now  hear 
some  news  of  Glencarron. 

Thursday  night. 
He  brought  me  a  letter  from  him,  writ- 
ten till  the  very  moment  of  his  departure : 
and  such  a  letter !  but  sacred  be  its  con- 
tents !  sacred  to  the  eyes  of  love  alone  ! 
I  verily  believe  I  shall  read  nothing  else 
till  his  next  letter  arrives.  He  requires 
me  to  answer  it  by  to-morrow's  post. 
How  I  long  for  bed  time !  for  then  I  can 
write  to  him  uninterrupted  and  unsus- 
pected. He  tells  me,  too,  as  soon  as  I 
have  finished  one  letter  to  begin  another. 
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How  delightfully  I  shall  be  employed  du- 
ring his  absence!  But  if  Macinnon  calls 
so  unusually  often,  I  am  afraid  my  father 
will  suspect  something.  I  must,  I  fear, 
get  him  to  meet  me  sometimes  when  I 
go  to  visit  the  little  school  which  Mr. 
Maclean  and  I  have  established. 

How  glad  I  am  poor  Mr.  Maclean  was 
not  at  Glencarron  the  other  day!  It 
would  have  grieved  me  to  think  that  I 
had  put  an  immoveable  bar  between  him 
and  me ;  which,  could  he  have  suspected 
it,  would  have  wholly  clouded  over  his 
enjoyment:  and  who  knows  but  he  might 
have  suspected  it  ?  for  what  so  clear- 
sighted as  the  eye  of  a  lover  ? — and  Glen- 
carron's  expression  was  so  triumphant ! 

Friday  night. 

What  with  reading  and  poring  over 

Glencarron's  letter,  writing  my  answer, 

and  beginning  another  directly,  as  he  re- 
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quested  me  to  do,  I  fear,  my  dear  friend, 
that  my  journal  will  make  but  a  slow 
progress.     In  the  mean  while  I  am  con- 
scious that  both  my  parents  observe  my 
countenance  with  looks  resembling  sur- 
prise ;  for  they  see  that  I  look  like  one 
who  has  F esprit  preoccupe*,    whatever 
I  say  or  do ;  and  yet  that  I  am  neither 
anxious   nor  unhappy.     Margaret,   too, 
who,  now  William  and  Richard  are  gone 
again,  is  desirous  of  being  often  with  me,  is 
impatient  of  my  evident  absence  of  mind ; 
and,  though  she  believes  our  situations 
are  similar,  she  feels  she  knows  not  what 
of   uncongeniality  in  our   feelings    and 
manner.     I  wonder  that  I  am  so  happy ; 
but  the  certainty  of  his  being  mine  sheds 
such  a  repose  over  my  whole  existence, 
that  even   the   painful   concealment   to 
which  I  am  obliged  is  forgotten.     Yes, 

*  Whose  mind  is  engrossed  by  something. 
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there  is  no  agony  like  that  of  losing  the 
beloved  object,  whether  by  death  or  false- 
hood. 

Saturday  night. 
It  is  right  that  Mrs.  Macinnon  should 
call  for  the  letter  the  next  time ;  but  I 
wish  they  would  not  both  treat  me  with 
such  excessive  respect.  They  know  thev 
are  addressing  the  wife  of  the  laird ;  but, 
as  no  one  else  knows  it,  it  seems  ridicu- 
lous, and  may  excite  suspicion.  Suspi- 
cion in  whom  ?  Alas !  in  my  parents : 
in  those  to  whom  every  action  of  my  life 
ought  to  be  known  !  Can  concealment 
like  this  ever  come  to  good  ?  Oh  !  can 
that  union  turn  out  happy  which  has  not 
received  the  sanction  of  a  parent  ?  This 
painful  question  is  continually  recurring; 
to  me.  Would  you  were  near  me, 
beloved  friend,  to  soothe  me  and  to  an- 
swer it ! 
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Sunday  night. 
How  eloquent  was  Lewis  Maclean's  ser- 
mon to-day !  and  how  touching  was  one 
of  his  prayers !  his  heart  had  dictated 
it ;  and  my  tears  followed  every  word. 
Perhaps  he  thought  of  me  as  well  as  of 
himself;  for  he  prayed  that  those  who 
were  deprived,  by  whatever  cause ;  of  the 
object  of  their  tenderest  affections  might 
be  endowed  with  fortitude  sufficient  to  en- 
dure, in  humble  resignation,  that  greatest 
of  all  calamities  !  I  do  really  believe  that 
had  I  known  him  before  I  saw  Glencar- 
ron — but  no,  it  is  a  species  of  infidelity 
to  my  husband  (my  husband!)  to  imagine 
such  a  possibility.  Still,  I  could  not  but 
say  to  myself,  "  How  proud,  as  well  as 
happy,  must  the  wife  of  such  a  man  be  !" 

Monday  morn ing . 

A  letter  from  Glencarron.    What  a 

new  and  absorbing  pleasure   does  this 
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correspondence  give  me  !  Surely  I  never 
enjoyed  life  before  !  though  I  often  fan- 
cied that  I  did. 

Monday  night. 
It  is  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,    and 
I  have  been  writing  to  him  till  now.     I 
must  to  bed. 

Tuesday  morning. 
They  complain  that  I  am  now  so  little 
with  them  ;  and  wonder  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  see  what  I  write,  concluding  it 
is  poetry.  So  some  of  it  is ;  that  is  to 
say  verse;  but  it  is  all  too  tender  to  show 
them,  or  even  you  ;  but  their  complaint 
is  just.  I  do  neglect  them  and  every 
thing. 

Wednesday . 

He  has  been  gone  a  week  to-day !    Yet 

I  have  lived  so  much  with  him  in  thought, 

and  by  means    of  our   constant    corre- 
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spondence,  that  I  have  not  felt  the  time 
long. 

JVednesday  night. 

I  have  devoted  the  chief  of  my  time  to 
my  family  to-day;  but  I  wish  they  would 
not  encourage  poor  Mr.  Maclean  to 
come  so  often,  for  I  know  not  how  to 
behave  with  coldness  to  him,  yet  kind- 
ness must  be  fatal  to  his  peace.  He 
thinks  Annie  is  like  me,  and  calls  her  his 
little  wife.  Oh  that  he  would  transfer 
his  affection  to  her !  and  she  now  grows 
a  great  girl.  She  is  very  teachable.  I 
am  resolved  to  make  her  as  good  and  as 
accomplished  as  I  can,  in  orHer  to  make 
her  worthy  of  him. 

Thursday. 

What  a  strange  contrariety  of  feeling ! 
I  am  pained  yet  gratified  by  the  respect 
with  which  Macinnon  accosts  me,  and 
the  deference  with  which  he  listens  to 
what  I  say.     I  like  it  because  it  reminds 
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me  that  I  a?n,  and  that  he  considers  me, 
as  the  lady  of  Glencarron  :  hut  I  fear  my 
father's  penetration.  Still,  to  own  the 
truth,  I  should  not  be  sorry  if  the  secret 
were  known  to  my  parents,  were  it  dis- 
covered by  any  other  means  than  mine. 

Friday  night. 
Another  letter  to  answer  and  to  muse 
over  with  ever  new  delight.  In  the 
morning  my  school,  and  a  walk  with 
Margaret  to  Glencarron.  What  delicious 
tears  I  shed  when  I  entered  the  library ! 
the  room  in  which  we  plighted  our  troth  ! 

Saturday  nig ht. 
I  have  been  working  very  hard  at  my 
needle  and  my  knitting.  I  had  been  too 
long  a  fine  lady,  and  though  my  mother 
was  too  kind  and  forbearing  to  reproach 
me  with  my  dilatoriness,  I  saw  she 
needed  my  assistance ;    I  must  be  more 
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diligent.     Too  much  of  my  duty  is  al- 
ready sacrificed  to  my  love. 

Sunday  night. 
So  we  are  to  drink  tea  at  Mr.  Mac- 
lean's to-morrow !  I  must  go,  thev  say. 
I  bad  rather  not.  His  whole  frame 
trembled  with  agitation  when  he  asked 
us  ;  and  he  actually  turned  pale  when  he 
saw  that  I  hesitated  to  say  Yes.  Poor 
dear  Lewis !  I  cannot  love,  but  I  can 
pity  you ;  and  I  esteem  you  from  the 
very  bottom  of  my  soul. 

Monday  night. 
I  will  never  accompany  them  thither 
again.  I  cannot  bear  it.  To  see  the 
room  so  prettily  set  out  with  flowers  and 
books ;  all  his  plate  and  china  displayed ; 
the  comfortable  dairy ;  the  press  stored 
with  the  finest  and  whitest  of  household 
linen ;  and  all  to  woo  one  who  never  can 
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be  his  !  And  then  to  see  my  father's  ap- 
proving look,  and  his  glance  at  me,  as  if 
saying,  "Madeline,  can  it  never  he?" 
And  then  to  hear  my  mother's  exclama- 
tions of  delight,  when  she  saw  so  many 
conveniences  prepared  for  a  wife's  accom- 
modation ;  and  how  wistfully  she  also 
looked  at  me,  as  if  to  say,  "  And  all 
these  might  be  thine,  lassie  !"  Then  the 
flushed  cheek  of  Maclean,  and  his  stam- 
mering consciousness  why  he  invited  us ; 
for  many  of  his  improvements  are  quite 
new,  and  made,  no  doubt,  with  a  hope 
that  he  was  working  for  his  future  wife, 
and  that  that  wife  would  be  me.  But 
what  would  my  husband  think  and  feel 
if  he  knew  the  tender  pity  and  the  deep 
interest  with  which  this,  my  unintended 
and  lamented  victim,  inspires  me ! 

As  we  returned,  my  father,  half  in  sor- 
row and  half  in  playfulness,  said,  "O  Mad- 
die  !  Maddie !  thou  art  a  blind,  obstinate, 
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hard-hearted  girl ! '  Then,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  he  added,  "  But  I  do  not  blame 
thee." 

Tuesday  nig  At. 

Writing  most  of  the  morning;  my 
mother  and  sisters  very  busy  in  house- 
hold affairs.  Dobbs,  whom  I  now  forget 
to  mention,  here,  as  usual,  in  the  evening, 
and  had  several  flings  at  the  laird ;  feared 
that  my  father  enjoyed  them.  I  kept 
my  temper,  and  held  my  tongue ;  saw  he 
was  disappointed  and  mortified.  Bessie 
was  very  provoking;  kept  my  temper  with 
her  too.  This  is  really  the  true  journal 
style ;  hitherto  I  have  written  an  essay 
rather  than  a  journal. 

Wednesday. 

He  has  been  gone  a  fortnight  to-day ! 
(I  conclude  you  know  who  he  is,  "  as  if 
there  were  only  one  he  in  the  world,"  as 
he  said  to  Margaret  on  her  introduction 
of  William.) 
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Thursday. 

His  sister  is  going  to  Bristol,  where  he 

is    to  join  her  soon ;  but  in  the  mean 

while  he  is  coming  hither.     The  news 

has  so  fluttered  me  that  1  cannot  write. 

Thursday  night. 
Now  I  know  why  he  wished  the  hedge 
to  grow  up.  He  has  discovered  a  path 
along  a  field  at  the  end  of  my  garden,  by 
which  he  can  enter  it  unseen  by  leaping 
the  paling,  and  can  walk  with  me  when 
every  one  else  is  at  rest.  I  have  walked 
to  the  path,  and  I  believe  he  is  right. 

Friday  night. 
What  a  disappointment!  His  sister 
expects  him  to  accompany  her  to  Bristol. 
Imperious,  exacting  woman  !  He  must 
go  with  her,  he  says,  for  she  is  in  such  a 
state  that  she  cannot  bear  to  be  refused 
any  thing  that  she  asks.     Poor  thing! 
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how  very  wrong  I  was  to  call  her  by  such 
names,  as  she  is  such  a  sufferer. 

Saturday  night. 

Too  uncomfortable  to  write  at  all  to- 
day. 

Sunday  night. 

In  my  answer  to  Glencarron's  last,  I 
have  desired  him  to  stay  with  Lady  Ben- 
lomen  as  long  as  she  pleases ;  to  be  sure 
not  to  run  any  risk  of  incurring  the  guilt 
of  making  her  worse  by  contradiction. 
I  wonder  whether  he  will  think  this  de- 
sire kind  or  unkind;  but  I  shall  see. 

j  Monday. 

I  find  that  my  vexation  shows  itself  on 
my  countenance ;  for  they  ask  me  if  any 
thing  ails  me, and  my  answer,  "No,"  is, 
I  see,  unsatisfactory.  Margaret's  beha- 
viour to  me  proves  her  to  be  the  high- 
minded,  generous,  affectionate  girl  that  I 
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always  thought  her.     She  sees,  she  must 
see,  for  love  makes  her  quick- sighted  in 
reading  the  heart,  that  something  un- 
usual is  passing  in  my  mind,  and  that 
she  is  not  in  my  confidence ;  for  I  avoid 
her  now,  instead  of  seeking  her,  and  love 
communion  with  my  own  thoughts  bet- 
ter than  any  other  communion.      Yet 
still  she  never  alludes  to  this  change  in 
me  by  words  or  look.  Not  that  she  is  so 
forbearing  from  pique  and  resentment ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  is  all  attention  and 
kindness.     How  few  women  would  have 
greatness  of  mind  enough  not  to  resent 
this  change  in  a  friend  or  relation,  from 
unreserved   intimacy  to  cautious  close- 
ness!   How  few  would  be  candid  enough 
to  conclude,  as  I  dare  say  she  does,  that 
my  silence  and  secrecy  have  a  sufficient 
and  extenuating  cause! 

I  sometimes  fear   that  my  father  is 
anxious  and  uneasy  concerning  me  \  and 
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I  see  that  he  does  not  invite  Mr.  Maclean 
to  the  house  so  frequently  as  he  did  be- 
fore. 

Tuesday  night. 
So  the  marriage  of  Bessie  and  Dobbs 
is  really  going  to  take  place.  He  thinks 
he  has  waited  long  enough,  as  Bessie  is 
now  seventeen.  The  wedding-day  is  fixed 
for  the  first  week  of  July.  I  am  glad  it 
takes  place  during  Glencarron's  absence, 
and  that  they  will  be  gone  on  a  tour  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  when  he  re- 
turns. 

Wednesday  night. 
A  letter  while  just  setting  off  for 
Bristol.  Lady  Benlomen  scarcely  able 
to  bear  the  journey.  He  desires  a  long, 
long  letter  from  me  to  comfort  him.  My 
last  is  not  received. 

Thursday  night, 

I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  him  to-day, 

and  I  am  too  tired  of  writing  to  add 
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much  to  my  journal.  I  always  go  to  bed 
wishing  to  dream  of  him,  but  it  is  very 
rarely  that  my  wishes  are  gratified.  How 
unaccountable  that  is,  as  dreams  are  said 
to  be  made  up  of  what  one  thinks  of 
most  in  the  day  !  and  of  what  do  /  think 
but  of  Mm  P 

Friday  night. 

I  expected  to  see  Macinnon,  on  my 
way  to  the  school  to-day,  with  another 
letter  ;  but  it  was  not  likely  he  should  be 
able  to  write  on  the  road ;  and  yet,  un- 
reasonable as  I  am,  I  have  been  too  much 
depressed  and  disappointed  to  be  able  to 
write. 

Saturday  night. 

Disappointed  again.  Well,  come  what 
come  may,  I  shall  certainly  see  the  Mac- 
innons  at  the  kirk  to-morrow. 

Sunday  night. 
Macinnon  took  an  opportunity  of  say- 

VOL.  II.  D 
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ing  to  me,  "  No  letter ;  it  was  impossi- 
ble." Therefore  1  am  much  easier,  but 
stiil  I  can  settle  to  nothing. 

Monday  9  July  18. 
A  letter  from  Ronald,  over  which  I 
should  have  rejoiced  excessively,  but  now 
my  mind  seems  to  have  room  for  only 
one  object.  There  has  been  dreadful 
righting;  but  he  has  escaped  as  yet ;  his 
regiment  suffered  severely. 

Tuesday  night. 
A  most  kind  but  singular  letter  from 
Bristol  to-day.  Lady  Benlomen,  he  says, 
awoke  from  sleep  as  he  was  sitting  by  her, 
and  exclaimed,  "  O  Frederic,  I  have 
had  such  an  agonizing  dream.  I  dreamt 
that  you  introduced  that  Scotch  girl  to 
me  as  your  wife,  and  that  I  started  for- 
ward and  endeavoured  to  stab  her,  de- 
claring I  would  be  the  death  of  her  in 
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spite  of  you  ! "  Surely  she  must  be  a  most 
unamiable  being  to  dream  of  stabbing 
any  one :  and  if,  as  I  observed  before, 
dreams  are  made  up  of  what  we  think  in 
the  day,  she  must  have  some  time  or  other 
wished  for  my  death  at  least.  No  wonder, 
if  she  be  such  a  woman  as  this,  that  he 
is  so  averse  to  own  his  marriage. 

Wednesday  night, 
I  saw  Macinnon  to-day  in  the  path  be- 
hind the  paling,  and,  concluding  he  had 
something  for  me,  went  to  him  directly ;  he 
brought  me  an  answer  to  the  letter  desir- 
ing Glencarron  to  stay  away.  I  see  that  he 
was  unable  to  decide  whether  indifference 
ox  pique  prompted  the  desire  ;  but,  as  he 
would  rather,  for  the  sake  of  his  peace  of 
mind,  believe  it  the  latter,  he  declares 
that  he  is  flattered  by  the  desire,  and  shall 
therefore,  for  my  sake  as  well  as  his,  re- 
turn as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not  sorry 
p2 
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that  he  put  this  construction  on  mywords. 

There  is  a  part  oi  his  letter  which  1  nuist 
transcribe;  hut  not  till  to-morrow. 

Thursday  /.  i 
No  time  for  my  journal  till  now.  Now 
for  the  letter  :  he  says, — "  You  have  often 
wondered  no  doubt,  dearest  girl,  that  1 
should  pay  such  deference  and  obedience 
to    the  will   of   a   sister :    but   that    Sister 

watched  over  my  motherless  and  sickly 
infancy,  and  to  her  tender  eare  1  owe  mv 
preservation.  Her  eare  was  exerted  with 
equal  efficacy  in  extricating  my  fortune 
from  the  embarrassments  in  which  mv 
father  left  it  ;  therefore  you  cannot  be 
surprised  that  she  should  assume  exten- 
sive claims  over  my  gratitude,  and  that  I 
should  admit  them  :  and,  had  1  not  seen 
you,  I  should,  to  evince  that  gratitude, 
have  acceded  to  the  first  wish  of  her  heart, 
and  addressed  Lady  Caroline  ]\.  when  I 
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returned  from  abroad,  or  her  more  lovely 
cousin,  though  my  heart  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  either  of  them :  but 
I  saw  you,  and  I  rebelled.  Since  then  she 
has  by  hints  given  me  to  understand  that 
if  I  marry  in  a  manner  which  she  thinks 
degrading,  I  shall  destroy  her;  and  her 
physician,  who  knows  her  violence  of 
feeling,  declares  that  any  great  agitation 
would  kill  her  instantly : — but  all  this,  I 
believe,  I  told  you  before.  I  must  add, 
that  she  is  a  noble  creature  notwithstand- 
ing. Still,  great  as  her  respect  for  birth 
and  situation  is,  I  never  expected  to  see 
her  so  unamiably  inveterate  as  I  found 
she  was  towards  you  before  I  went  abroad. 
Now,  however,  I  hoped  to  have  argued 
the  point  with  her,  and  told  her  that  you 
were  formed  to  do  honour  to  any  rank  of 
life ;  but  she  will  not  allow  me  even  to 
hint  at  the  subject ;  and  when  I  tried  to 
persevere,  she  threw  herself  into  an  agi- 
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tation  so  terrible  that  I  was  alarmed  into 
silence.  I  wonder  who  first  gave  her  any 
information  of  my  attachment.  She 
must  have  some  spy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Would  I  could  find  out  who  it 
is.  She  said  to  me  the  other  day,  *  Who 
was  staying  with  you  at  Glencarron  when 
you  were  there  this  last  time?'  *  No- 
body.'    *  Did  you  go  out  much  ?*     '  No/ 

*  Then  you  must  have  been  very  solitary.' 

*  No ;  I  conversed  a  good  deal  with  Mae- 
innon.*      She  bit  her  lip,    and  replied, 

*  He  is  no  friend  of  mine.'  *  You  are 
right,'  said  I ;  '  he  thinks  that  you  assume 
too  much  control  over  ?ne ;  and  is  there 
not  some  truth  in  this  opinion  ?'  She 
shook  her  head  mournfully,  then  grasping 
nfy  hand  said,  s  If  I  have  pretended  to 
control  and  advise  you,  it  has  been  wholly 
from  motives  of  disinterested  affection, 
Frederic,  and  to  prevent  you  from  acting 
in  a  manner  which,   when  the  heat  of 
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youth  was  passed,  you  would  yourself  be 
the  first  to  regret.'  ■  The  heat  of  youth ! ' 
cried  I :  *  when  a  man  is  on  the  verge  of 
thirty,  surely  the  heat  of  youth  is  pretty 
well  passed,  and  he  knows  best  what  would 
most  contribute  to  his  happiness.'  She 
now  burst  into  tears,  declared  that  she 
saw  but  too  plainly  that  I  loved  her  no 
longer ;  and  I  was  soon  obliged,  spite  of 
my  protestations  and  endearments,  to 
summon  her  women  to  her  assistance. 
After  this  scene,  beloved  of  my  heart,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  when  I  conjure  you 
to  guard  our  secret  with  still  increasing 
vigilance." 

How  has  this  letter  destroyed  my  secret 
exultation  in  knowing  that  I  am  his'  wife! 
I  now  find  that  I  was  so  very  happy  be- 
cause I  hoped  that  ere  long  I  might  be 
allowed  to  disclose  all  to  my  parents  ;  but 
now  I  see  no  term  to  a  concealment  and 
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a  disingenuousness  foreign  to  my  nature 
and  abhorrent  to  my  principles. 

Friday. 
One  subject  alone  is  now  uppermost 
in  my  mind,  and  I  can  write  on  nothing 
else.  Why  should  he  not  allow  me  to 
confide  in  my  parents  ?  Surely  their  se- 
crecy, their  honour,  are  to  be  relied  upon. 
There  is  one  danger  I  own  :  should  my 
reputation  be  attacked,  my  father,  thrown 
off  his  guard,  might  declare  the  marriage 
to  save  his  daughter's  fame.  Yet  this  is 
supposing  an  extreme  case.  I  must  try 
to  persuade  him  to  let  me  reconcile  love 
and  duty  by  making  the  disclosure  to  my 
father  and  mother. 

Saturday  night. 

What  a  surprise  !   He  is  coming !  He 

sets  off  to-night !    To  his  annoyance  and 
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astonishment,  Lady  Caroline  B.,  expected 
by  his  sister,  but  unexpected  by  him,  ar- 
rived yesterday  at  Bristol  to  attend  on 
Lady  Benlomen  !   He  considers  this  as  a 
trick  unworthy  of  his  sister ;  and  as  she 
has  now  her  friend  with  her,  and  does  not 
want  him,  he  means  to  show  his  resent- 
ment by  leaving  her.     This  Lady  Benlo- 
men is  a  very  alarming  person. — He  can- 
not be  here  for  four  days !   What  a  state 
of  agitation  I  am  in,  and  shall  be  till  he 
is  arrived !  Aye,  and  then  too.    He  savs 
in  his  letter  that  he  shall  arrive  at  home 
in  the  morning;  that  he  shall  keep  his 
arrival  secret;  for  that  no  one,  except 
Macinnon,  shall  see  him  till  he  beholds 
me:  and  that  he  shall  send  Macinnon 
with  a  note  to  announce  his  arrival  to 
me. 

Sunday ''night. 

Bessie  is  to  be  married  to-morrow. 

How  many  bitter  tears  have  I  shed  to- 

D  0 
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day !  and  how  I  have  envied  her  !  not  her 
husband  certainly  :  but  I  have  envied  her 
her  parents'  blessing  on  her  union :  I 
have  envied  her  the  privilege  of  having 
her  marriage  contracted  before  God  and 
man  :  I  have  envied  her  the  conscious- 
ness that  no  one  considers  her  as  a  dis- 
grace to  the  family  which  she  enters ;  and 
I  also  envy  her  from  being  free  herself 
from  the  disgrace  of  entering  her  hus- 
band's family  in  a  clandestine  manner : 
nor  will  she  be  obliged  to  receive  the  visits 
of  her  husband  in  secrecy  and  alarm.  My 
mother  wished  to  have  seen  Bessie  settled 
in  her  own  house  before  she  went  a  jour- 
ney, according  to  the  manner  of  the  "olden 
time ;"  but  Dobbs  said  it  was  ungenteel, 
and  that  it  was  quite  the  "fash"  and  the 
"  knowing  thing"  to  go  off  from  the 
church-door.  There  was  no  resisting  this 
argument ;  so  it  is  to  be  all  his  ozun  way. 
While  contrasting  the  circumstances  of 
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Bessie's  marriage  with  mine,  you  may  be 
sure  that  my  feelings  showed  themselves 
on  my  countenance,  and  that  my  eyes 
were  swelled  with  crying.  But  you  will 
never  guess  what  construction  Bessie  piu% 
or  pretended  to  put,  on  my  tears.  "  So," 
said  she,  "  I  see  you  do  not  relish  the  idea 
of  my  marriage  at  all,  Miss  Madeline  :  I 
have  been  told  that  no  woman  likes  to 
lose  a  lover ;  besides,  I  dare  say  you  never 
supposed  that  I  should  get  a  husband  be- 
fore you,  with  all  your  education  and  ac- 
complishments ;  but,  as  Mr.  Dobbs  says, 
you  are  only  fit  for  a  lord's  wife,  and  lords 
are  not  so  easily  to  be  had,  Miss  Made- 
line. I  shall  be  sorry  to  mortify  you  by 
taking  precedence  of  you;  but  Burn- 
wood  says  I  must  when  I  am  married." 
"And  pray  who  is  Burnwood  ?"  said 
I.  "  Who  !  Mr.  Dobbs  to  be  sure  :  be 
has  bought  an  estate  of  that  name,  an4 
he  says  that  he  is  now  as  good  a  laird  .as 
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Mr.  Falconer,  and  has  as  good  a  right  to 
be  called  Burn  wood  as  he  Glenearron." 
Spite  of  my  misery,  I  could  not  resist  my 
inclination  to  laugh  at  this  new  lairdship, 
and  Bessie  left  me  in  high  displeasure. 

Monday. 
The  ceremony  is  over,  and  Bessie  is 
Mrs.  Dobbs  !  With  what  affecting  so- 
lemnity did  Lewis  Maclean  perform  it! 
Even  Bessie  was  affected,  and  her  whole 
manner  altered — her  whole  frame  sub- 
dued. They  returned  to  our  cottage  to 
breakfast.  My  father  then  took  Bessie 
into  another  room :  what  he  said  to  her 
I  know  not,  but  she  came  back  still  more 
tearful  and  depressed  than  when  she  left 
us.  Soon  after  she  begged  to  speak  to 
me  alone,  and  I  led  her  to  my  room, 
wheie  she  threw  herself  on  my  neck  in 
an  agony  of  tears,  and  begged  me  to  for- 
give all  her  impertinence  and  petulance, 
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which  she  was  only  too  sure  I  had  never 
deserved,  but  which  her  bad  feelings  had 
impelled  her  to.  You  may  suppose  that 
I  heartily  forgave  her ;  and  as  I  pressed 
the  poor  thing  to  my  bosom,  and  kissed 
off  her  tears,  I  felt  myself  soothed  and 
relieved,  for  a  sister's  evident  dislike  had 
been  a  burthen  on  my  heart.  I  knew, 
however,  that  it  was  more  jealousy  than 
dislike ;  and  I  have  often  suspected  that 
Margaret  was  originally  the  cause  of  it ; 
for  she  was  thoughtless  enough  to  tell 
Bessie  that  she  was  sure  Mr.  Falconer 
was  struck  with  her  beauty  that  Saturday 
night  when  he  entered  the  cottage.  She 
was  therefore  excessively  hurt  and  morti- 
fied when  she  saw  his  admiration  trans- 
ferred,  as  she  fancied,  from  her  to  me. 
This  is  a  robbery  which  I  have  been  told 
no  woman  ever  forgives :  and  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  admiration  of  such  a  man 
as  Glencarron  too !     Poor,  dear  Bessie  ! 
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I  forgive  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
I  never  thought  Bessie  could  have  looked 
so  interesting  as  she  did  to-day ;  but  sensi- 
bility and  softness  give  a  charm  to  women 
which  beauty  alone  never  bestows.  It 
was  some  time  before  she  could  tear  her- 
self from  her  mother's  arms.  She  left 
her,  then  she  returned  again  ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  use  a  little  gentle  violence 
before  my  father  could  disengage  her  from 
the  neck  of  her  weeping  parent,  and  give 
her  from  his  arms  into  those  of  her  hus- 
band. But  who  can  wonder  at  her  re- 
luctance to  go  ;  for  was  she  not  going 
with  Dobbs — Biamwood?  I  beg  his 
pardon.  How  my  father  laughed  when 
I  told  him  of  the  exaltation  of  Dobbs, 
and  that  he  had  a  Burnwood  for  his 
son-in-law  !  "  My  darling,"  said  he  affec- 
tionately, "  whatever  he  is,  I  am  glad  thou 
vvert  wiser  than  I,  Maddie,  and  wouldst 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  Whether  thou 
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art  equally  wise  in  not  loving  Maclean  is 
another  thing  ;  but  God's  will  be  done  !" 
How  glad  I  was  to  escape  into  my  own 
apartment ! 

Tuesday  night. 
We  missed  Bessie  to-day  and  regretted 
her,  though  she  was  such  a  torment ;  but 
I  must  own,  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
repose  stole  over  me  when  I  recollected  I 
should  not  see  Dobbs  as  usual.  Poor 
Bessie  !  how  I  pity  her,  morning,  noon, 
and  night ;  not  toujour s perdrij\  but  tou- 
jours  Dobbs ! 

Wednesday \ 
He  is  arrived,  and  says  in  his  note,  that 
I  must  meet  him  in  the  garden  at  mid- 
night. What  will  he  think  and  say  when 
he  reads  my  answer,  and  finds  that  I  re- 
fuse his  request  ?  I  am  very  restless  and 
miserable. 
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Wednesday  evening. 
What  a  note  has  he  sent  me  in  return 
by  Mrs.  Macinnon,  who  is  drinking  tea 
here !  .  Can  I  ever  love  too  tenderly  the 
being  that  wrote  it  ?  He  honours,  he 
venerates  my  scruples  and  my  delicacy, 
and  loves  me  the  more  for  them  ;  there- 
fore, to  obviate  them  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  incloses  me  a  paper  signed  by 
himself,  and  witnessed  by  the  Macinnons, 
in  which  he  acknowledges  me  for  his 
lawful  ivife ;  and  this  paper,  though  un- 
necessary to  establish  the  marriage,  as 
even  calling  me  his  wife  in  a  letter  would 
be  sufficient,  he  has  sent  for  me  to  keep, 
and  to  produce  should  it  ever  be  needed. 
Surely  I  now  can  commit  no  error  in 
meeting  Glencarron  ;  and  I  have  written 
him  word  that  I  will  keep  the  appoint- 
ment "  When  does  the  laird  return  ?" 
said  my  father  to  his  guest.     "  You  will 
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see  him  to-morrow"  was  her  evasive  re- 
ply. How  my  conscience  flew  in  my  face! 
but  my  father,  no  doubt,  thought  that  I 
only  blushed  from  pleasure. 

Thursday. 
No — not  even  the  certainty  that  he  is 
my  husband  can  ever  reconcile  me  to  the 
hard  necessity  of  receiving  him  thus,  like 
a  robber,  under  the  roof  of  my  parents  ! 
But  he  has  no  feelings  in  unison  with 
mine  on  this  subject ;  and  I  will  endea- 
vour to  console  myself  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  happy,  though  I  am  not. 
Yet  how  like  a  guilty  thing  did  I  feel 
when  I  met  the  family  at  prayers  this 
morning !  How  did  my  tears  flow  while 
my  father  blessed  his  dutiful  children, 
and  prayed  God  to  return  to  them  tenfold 
the  happiness  which  they  bestowed  on 
him ! 
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Thursday  afternoon. 
I  am  not  surprised,  but  considerably 
distressed.  When  my  father  came  in  to 
dinner  to-day,  I  observed  that  he  was  in 
his  Sunday  clothes ;  and  Defore  I  could 
ask  the  reason,  he  said  he  had  been  to 
call  on  the  laird.  This  information  de- 
prived me  of  all  appetite ;  and  I  waited 
impatiently  and  anxiously  till  the  meal 
was  ended,  as  I  was  sure  that  his  mind 
was  full  of  something  unusual ;  and  I 
concluded  that  we  should  hear  why  he 
had  gone  to  Glencarron  ;  but  I  was  not 
agitated,  because  I  knew  my  husband  was 
absent,  therefore  they  could  have  had  no 
intercourse.  I  was  right:  he  at  length  told 
me,  in  presence  of  my  mother  only,  that 
he  was  resolved  to  have  a  serious  conver- 
sation with  the  laird  relative  to  me  ;  that, 
as  he  had  told  me  before,  he  had  no  fears 
for  my  virtue,  but  that  he  did  fear  for  my 
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reputation,  for  my  peace  of  mind,  and  for 
my  health :  the  two  latter  had  suffered,  and 
might  suffer  again,  though  I  had  late- 
ly seemed,  for  a  woman  in  my  painful 
circumstances,  strangely  and  unnaturally 
easy  and  happy ;  but  that,  if  I  could  be 
satisfied  with  the  laird's  conduct,  he  could 
not;  and  he  was  determined  to  bring  him 
to  the  point,  and  protect  his  child  from 
harm,  whether  she  would  or  no ;  that 
he  had  been  disappointed  in  not  finding 
the  laird  at  home  to-day ;  but  that  he 
should  take  care  to  find  him  to-morrow. 
I  made  no  answer  to  this  speech  but 
by  my  tears.  "Ah!  Madeline,  my  dear- 
est child,"  said  he,  i(  it  is  those  tears  that 
we  cannot  bear  ;  for  thy  poor  mother  and 
I  always  blame  ourselves  as  the  original 
cause  of  them.  Had  we  not  cast  thee 
out  among  strangers,  thou  wouldst  have 
always  been  one  of  us ;  no  wish  to  be 
greater  than  we  are  would  have  led  thy 
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heart  to  depend  for  comfort  on  the  equi- 
vocal attentions  of  a  lover  in  high  life. 
But,  come  what  may,  forgive  us,  my  child ; 
we  meant  well  to  thee,  though  we  dis- 
pleased heaven  by  doubting  its  good  pro- 
vidence." "  Forgive  you  ! "  cried  I,  wring- 
ing their  hands  in  agony  ;  "  can  you  for- 
give me  ?"  and  the  consciousness  of  my 
undutifulness  sent  me  in  hurried  misery 
to  my  chamber,  Glencarron  will  chide 
me  at  night,  I  know,  for  being  affected  by 
this  conversation  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it. 

Friday  morning. 
When  my  parents  resolved  to  appro- 
priate and  make  ready  these  apartments 
for  my  use,  they  little  expected  that  they 
would  enable  me  to  carry  on  a  clandestine 
intercourse  ;  and  not  even  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  a  husband  for  whom  I  thus 
violate  my  filial  duty,  can  as  yet  reconcile 
me  to  the  concealment,  or  conquer  my 
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continued  alarm.  But  the  rooms  are  so 
distant  from  my  father's,  that  I  think  there 
is  no  danger  of  detection  ;  and  my  sisters 
and  Charles  sleep  the  sound  sleep  of  the 
young.  I  am  also  afraid  of  Glencarron's 
servants  finding  out  his  absence ;  but  he 
assures  me  he  can  enter  his  house  unseen 
and  unheard,  and  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  up  very  late,  and  walking  in  the 
grounds  after  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
retired.  He  means  to  call  to-day  when  he  is 
sure  of  finding  my  father  at  home,  for  he 
is  impatient  to  have  the  conference  over. 

Friday  evening. 
It  is  over;  and  my  father  kindly  but  so- 
lemnly has  forbidden  Glencarron  to  visit 
at  the  house !  In  reply  to  his  question, 
"  Do  you,  laird,  love  my  daughter  Made- 
line?" he  said,  "  I  do,  tenderly,  passion- 
ately." "  But  do  you  mean  to  marry 
her  ?  "     "  Yes,  most  undoubtedly,  when- 
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ever  I  can  do  so ;  but  imperious  circum- 
stances forbid  that  I  should  lead  her  to 
the  altar  at  present ;  and  she  is,  I  believe, 
satisfied  with  my  conduct,  because  she  is 
aware  of  its  cause."     "  She  feels  like  a 
fond,  weak,  confiding  woman,  laird;  but  I 
shall  act,"  he  replied,   "  like  a  cautious, 
prudent  man,  and  an  affectionate  father, 
careful  of  the  peace  and  jealous  of  the 
fame  of  his  child  ;  therefore,  Glencarron, 
till  you  are  able  in  the  face  of  men   and 
of  angels  to  make  my  daughter  your  wife, 
you  enter  these  doors  no  more."     Glen- 
carron bowed,  and  saying,    "  You  have 
a  right  to  command  here,  sir,"  suddenly 
left   the   house ;  and   my  father,   in    no 
small  agitation,  came  to   us  and  related 
what  had  passed  ;  expecting  and  fearing 
no  doubt,  that  I   should  be  excessively 
overpowered  by  the  intelligence :  but  as 
I  knew  that  I  should  still  see  my  husband, 
though  not  as  usual  in  the  day-time,  and 
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as  I  was  proud  of  the  manly  and  spirited 
conduct  of  my  father,  I  was  forced  to 
cover  my  face  in  order  to  hide,  not  my 
grief,  but  my  satisfaction ;  and  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  room. 
However,  this  latter  feeling  did  not  last 
long;  the  painful  consciousness  of  my 
enforced  disingenuousness  came  over  me, 
and  when  my  mother  and  Margaret  en- 
tered my  apartment  they  found  me  in 
tears,  for  whose  abundance  they  could 
imagine  one  cause  alone.  But  in  a  few 
hours  now  I  shall  see  him  whose  presence 
can  always  banish  all  recollections  but  of 
love  and  of  himself. 

Saturday  morning. 
I  agree  with  my  husband  that  it  is  per- 
haps better  we  should  not  be  allowed  to 
meet  as  we  used  to  do.  Happy  love  is 
so  apt  to  betray  itself.  Margaret  too 
would,  I  am  sure,  wonder  what  was  be- 
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come  of  the  laird's  jealousy  of  Maclean  ; 
a  jealousy  which  she  owns  that  she  took 
pains  to  foster.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  better  as 
it  is :  besides,  he  now  rides  his  Arabian 
again,  and  I  have  learnt  to  know  the  sound 
of  his  horse's  feet,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
as  he  walks  along  the  road :  therefore, 
though  I  can  no  longer  see  him  from  my 
own  window,  as  the  hedge  is  grown  so  high, 
I  can  always  run  to  the  front  window  and 
see  him  as  he  passes,  and  that  is  some- 
thing.— He  passed  just  now,andMargaret 
and  I  both  saw  him.  "  How  handsome 
and  grand  he  looked!"  cried  she;  sol 
thought,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  forbore  to  exclaim,  "  And  he  is 
mine ! ! ! "  But  how  can  I  bear  to  feign 
the  grief  I  feel  not  during  the  day,  because 
he  comes  no  more  ?  Feign  I  cannot ;  I 
am  a  bad  feigner.  Well.  I  must  let  things 
take  their  chance. 
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Saturday  evening. 
He  was  listening,  as  usual,  to-night  to 
our  Saturday  evening  singing.  How 
flattering  it  is  to  me  to  think  that  he  still 
deems  it  worth  the  trouble  !  This  is  what 
I  did  not  expert. 

Sunday  morning. 

It  is  really  very  absurd,  but  I  must; 
indulge  him.  He  entreats  me  to  go  to 
kirk  to-day  all  in  white,  and  as  like  a 
bride  as  possible  ;  and  he  means  to  go 
dressed  like  a  bridegroom .  * '  Why  not  ?  " 
he  says,  "  it  is  our  first  appearance  at 
church,  you  know,  since  we  were  married." 
Yes,  yes,  I  will  oblige  him,  and  it  will 
also  oblige  myself.  There  will  be  cer- 
tainly a  great  secret  gratification  to  my 
feelings  in  this. 

"  Only  see  how  smart  and  how  pretty 
Madeline  looks  to-day ! "  cried  Annie,  as 
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soon  as  I  appeared.  "  It  is  in  honour  of 
the  day,"  said  my  mother,  looking  at  my 
father,  to  see  what  effect  the  observation 
had  on  him;  "  she  always  dresses  smart 
on  a  Sunday."  "  Indeed !  and  is  she  now 
dressed  only  in  honour  of  the  day  dost 
thou  think,  Meggie  ?  Madeline  is  too 
honest  to  say  so  herself,"  replied  my  fa- 
ther; a  smile  and  a  frown  contending  for 
mastery  in  his  face:  while  I  hung  my 
head  on  my  bosom  for  shame  to  hear 
myself  called  honest, 

Sunday  noon. 
He  kept  his  word ;  he  was  dressed  like 
a  bridegroom  indeed  :  and  how  proud  my 
fond  heart  felt  of  him,  when  I  dared  look 
at  him  before  the  service  began  !  After- 
wards I  tried  to  forget  him ;  but,  finding 
that  impossible,  I  made  him  the  chief 
subject  of  my  prayers;  and  oh!  how  fer- 
vently I  thanked  and  blessed  the  giver  of 
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all  good  for  making  him  mine  !  "  How 
devout  the  laird  is  grown!"  whispered 
Margaret,  when  service  was  over.  "  He 
did  not  even  look  into  our  pew;  but 
seemed  quite  engrossed  in  prayer."  I 
was  so  glad  to  hear  this. 

How  judicious  his  manner  to  us  was ! 
sufficiently  like  his  former  manner  not 
to  excite  wonder  and  remark  in  the  by- 
standers ;  and  yet  such  as  to  show  my 
father  he  respected  his  prohibition.  But 
how  ridiculous  this  is  in  me !  Had  his 
conduct  been  the  direct  contrary,  I  dare 
say  I  should  have  eulogised  it,  and 
thought  that  the  wisest  possible.  Once 
I  dared  look  steadily  at  him,  while  he 
looked  at  me ;  and  I  saw  the  look  of 
pleasure  which  he  cast  over  my  dress, 
and  the  meaning  smile  which  played  upon 
his  lip.  He  walked  down  the  aisle  with 
us,  but  at  the  door  we  found  his  carriage 
waiting.  "  The  laird  does  not  keep  the 
e2 
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sabbath  strictly,  I  see,"  said  my  father ; 
"  by  his  dress  he  is  no  doubt  going  out 
to  dinner,  or  is  to  have  company  at  home." 
I  could  scarcely  help  saying,  "  Indeed 
you  wrong  him  ;  he  had  a  very  different 
motive  for  dressing  himself  to-day ;"  so 
hurt  was  I  to  hear  my  father  censure  my 
husband.  How  pleased  he  will  be  when 
I  tell  him  this  ! 

There  is  something  very  delightful  in 
the  feeling  I  have,  when,  if  any  thing 
interesting  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  I  say  to  myself,  "  O  let  me  remem- 
ber to  tell  him  this  at  night!"  But  how 
uninteresting  will  these  minutia  be  to 
you,  my  dear  friend,  who  have  been  mar- 
ried so  many  years  now !  However,  you 
would  have  a  journal  \  and  where  there 
are  few  events  to  describe  one  cannot 
help  dilating  on  feelings. 
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Monday  eve. 
Poor  Lewis  Maclean  drank  tea  with 
us.  I  find  he  is  to  dine  at  Glencarron 
to-morrow,  with  two  other  gentlemen. 
He  spoke  kindly  of  him,  and  said  his 
manner  to  him  now  was  uniformly  re- 
spectful and  friendly,  and  that  he  enjoy- 
ed the  idea  of  his  visit.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

Tuesday  morning, 
Glencarron  owns  that  when  at  a  late 
hour  Maclean  bade  him  adieu,  he  could 
not  help  feeling  a  sort  of  triumph  to 
think  Maclean  was  become  from  being 
the  object  of  jealousy  that  of  his  comfi&s- 
sion  alone. 

Wednesday . 
He  has  been  returned  a  week  to  day. 
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Monday,  August  1814. 

My  journal,  you  will  see,  has  been  sus- 
pended some  time,  and  will  be  still  longer, 
for  I  cannot  write  at  night,  and  I  am  for- 
bidden to  write  in  the  day,  as  all  the  fa- 
mily have  taken  alarm  at  my  ill  looks,  and 
our  surgeon  has  insisted  on  my  not  sit- 
ting to  write,  as  is  my  custom  they  tell 
him  ;  but  he  desires  me  to  walk,  or  drive 
out  in  a  little  low  chaise  which  Mr.  Mac- 
lean lends  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  use  his 
chaise,  yet  they  will  not  let  me  refuse  it ; 
and  my  husband's  fears  for  my  health 
conquer  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings  on 
this  occasion. 

My  happiness,  in  various  ways,  must 
now  know  a  diminution.  A  diminution  ! 
that  is  a  gentle  term  indeed ;  but  I  shall 
only  tell  you  at  present  that  he  is  going! 
His  sister  is  ordered  abroad  ;  and  as  there 
is  peace  once  more,   and  Bonaparte  is 
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really  at  Elba,  she  is  going  and  wishes  to 
take  leave  of  him.  Lady  Caroline  B. 
accompanies  her ;  but  as  she  is  gone  to 
bid  her  friends  adieu,  Glencarron  will  not 
see  her,  therefore  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
obey  the  summons,  and  will  set  off  to- 
morrow ;  however,  he  promises  to  return 
very  soon.  Without  the  support  of  his 
presence  and  his  vicinity,  what  would  now 
become  of  me  ?  Surely,  surely,  when 
Lady  Benlomen  is  abroad,  and  if  she  con- 
tinues better,  I  shall,  I  think,  prevail  on 
him  to  declare  our  marriage ! 

Tuesday  night. 
He  is  gone !  went  at  day-break  !  and 
what  a  blank  has  this  day  appeared ;  un- 
cheered  by  the  expectation  of  seeing  him  ! 
He  means  to  travel  day  and  night,  that  he 
may  get  more  time  to  be  with  his  sister, 
and  thereby  be  able  to  return  sooner  to 
me ;  but  I  hope  he  will  not  risk  any  re- 
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turn  of  illness ;  and  he  has  promised  to 
rest  somewhere  long  enough  to  write  to 

me, 

Monday. 
I  have  been  very  unwell,  and  they  urged 
me  to  have  advice,  but  I  refused  ;  and, 
fortunately,  my  father  was  forced  to  go 
away  again  on  business :  I  say  fortunate- 
ly, because  I  can  parry  my  mother's  soli- 
citations ;  but  I  must  obey  his  commands, 
No ;  I  will  not  consult  any  one. 

Tuesday. 
My  mother's  importunities  were  gra- 
dually assuming  the  tone  of  command, 
when  she  too  was  summoned  away.  My 
father  met  Bessie  and  her  husband  on  the 
road;  and  she,  poor  thing,  was  seized 
with  so  severe  an  indisposition,  and  both 
she  and  Dobbs  were  so  alarmed  that  my 
father  readily  consented  to  have  my  mo- 
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ther  sent  for ;  and  she  set  off  this  morn- 
ing by  a  coach  that  passes  our  door.  How 
poor  Dobbs's  letter  to  my  mother  has  al- 
tered my  feelings  towards  him  !    It  was 
so  full  of  tenderness  and  consideration 
for  his  wife  that  I  saw  only  his  affectionate 
heart,  and  resolved  for  its  sake  to  excuse 
his  manners :  after  all,  we  may  admire 
fine  talents  and  elegant  manners,  but  they 
cannot  make  amends  for  a  deficiency  of 
heart,  and  where  there  is  heart  one  may 
overlook  other  deficiencies.    I  am  glad  I 
am  able  to  moralize ;  but,  alas  !  self,  and 
all  its  miseries,  will  only  too  soon  return 
again. 

Wednesday . 
I  gave  Margaret  leave  to  tell  Mr.  Euston 
some  of  my  symptoms  ;  and  he  has  sent 
me  nervous  medicines.  I  shall  take  them 
all ;  for  I  know,  that  whatever  else  I  ail, 
I  am  very  nervous.     A  letter  from  my 

husband  !  that  is  the  best  medicine  for  me* 
e5 
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Thursday. 
A  letter  from  my  father.  The  very 
sight  only  of  my  mother  seemed  to  cure 
the  poor  frightened  Bessie.  When  a 
daughter  is  ill,  what  refuge  so  sweet  as 
the  bosom  of  a  mother ;  and  yet,  alas  ! 
I  cannot  fly  for  repose  to  the  bosom  of 
mine!  As  things  are  so,  I  am  glad  my 
father  is  going  to  take  my  mother  a  little 
round  in  Dobbs's  gig  :  he  and  his  bride 
following  in  a  post  chaise.  I  forgot  to 
say,  that  in  his  postscript  he  added,  "  and 
whatever  expense  you  are  at  for  the  jour- 
ney I  will  pay  for ;  so,  do  not  spare" 
"  True  Dobbs  that,"  said  Margaret :  my 
mother  frowned  at  her,  and  said  it  was 
very  kind.  "  It  would  be,  were  we  very 
poor,"  she  replied;  "  but  surely  you  could 
afford  to  pay  for  yourself,  and  Madeline 
would  not  suffer  you  to  be  obliged  to 
Dobbs."  I  was  really  now  forced  to  fight 
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Dobbs's  battle,  and  expatiate  on  the  feel- 
ing which  his  letter  evinced.  "  May  be 
so,"  cried  Margaret  impatiently,  "  but. 
Dobbs  will  be  always  Dobbs  for  all  that." 
I  am  glad  I  can  trifle  thus :  it  steals 
me  a  little  from  myself.  A  note  from 
Macinnon,  desiring  me  to  meet  him  on 
the  road  to  the  school.  I  am  terrified  ! 
What  has  he  to  communicate  ?  But  every 
thing  terrifies  me  now.  Surely  Lady 
Benlomen  is  not — ;  but  no — he  would 
say  so  at  once.  Surely  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to 1  will  set  off  directly. 

Friday. 
How  shall  I  ever  survive  what  he  has 
told  me !  A  man,  set  to  watch  a  fellow- 
suspected  of  robbing  a  field,  saw  Glen- 
carron  before  day-break  leaping  the  paling 
of  my  garden,  and  returning  home  along 
the  path.  He  saw  him  twice:  the  first 
time  he  followed  him,  not  knowing  it  was 
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the  laird  ;  but  when  he  found  who  it  was 
he  desisted  :  and  the  next  night  he  saw 
him  again.     What  am  I  to  do  ?     My 
reputation  will  be  utterly  destroyed  ;  and 
my  parents  will  be  as  heart-broken  as  my- 
self.  Macinnon  says  I  must  now  urge  my 
husband  to  avow  his  marriage.     He  has 
no  patience  with  his  regard  for  Lady  Ben- 
lomen's  feelings.     In  the  mean  while  he 
has  seen  the  man ;  and  finding  he  could 
not  convince  him  that  his  eyes  had  de- 
ceived him,  he  told  him  the  laird  would 
resent  being  made  the  theme  of  gossip  in 
the  village,  and  gave  him  to  understand 
it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  be  silent  ; 
therefore,  at  present,  the  report  may  not 
spread :  but,  oh !    I  shall  now  have  no 
peace,  day  or  night,  till  Glencarron  re- 
turns ! 

Thursday. 

A  violent  affection  of  the  nerves  has 

till  now  confined  me  to  my  bed ;  but  I 
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would  see  no  one  but  Meggie.  Bessie  is 
ill  too,  and  my  father  resolves  to  stay  till 
my  mother  can  leave  her  with  satisfaction. 
Their  absence  just  now  is  a  comfort  to 
me.  Margaret  alarms  me!  She  looks 
at  me  sometimes  with  such  strange  mean- 
ings in  her  eyes,  and  then  turns  away  in 
tears. 

Friday. 
What  will  become  of  me  ?  No  chance 
of  our  marriage  being  declared !  He 
writes  me  word  that  he  found  Lady  Ben- 
lomen  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  agita- 
tion that  he  was  told  the  slightest  sur- 
prise, or  shock,  would  kill  or  craze  her. 
The  next  letter  said  she  was  much  better, 
and  my  hopes  revived  ;  but  he  now  says, 
the  physicians  insist  on  her  changing  the 
scene  and  the  climate  instantly,  as  her 
only  chance;  and  that  she  must  be  kept 
quite  quiet.     He  adds,  "  How  glad  I  am 
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that  our  secret,  which  was  on  my  lips 
during  her  moments  of  convalescence, 
did  not  escape  me !  For  if  it  had,  and  I 
had  deprived  her  of  reason,  or  life,  not 
even  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  thee, 
my  beloved,  could  ever  have  made  me 
happy  again.  Now,  if  I  lose  her,  I  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
sacrificed  my  own  wishes  to  considera- 
tions for  her  peace,  and  thereby  endea- 
voured to  repay  the  unusual  obligations 
which  I  owe  this  surpassing  woman, — 
obligations  such  as  no  child  can  owe  a 
parent.  Parents  nurse,  watch  over,  and 
benefit  their  children  to  the  utmost ;  but 
still  they  are  only  fulfilling  the  claims  of 
duty :  but  Lady  Benlomen,  then  a  beau- 
tiful girl  just  entering  life,  performed 
more  than  a  sister's  duty  required,  when 
she  gave  up  the  just  tasted  gaieties  of  the 
world,  and  the  attentions  of  admiring 
crowds,  to  seclude  herself  with  me  on  the 
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estate  in  Leicestershire,  which  I  inherit 
from  an  English  relation,  and  devote  her- 
self to  the  tedious  task  of  rearing  the 
sickly  childhood  of  her  orphan  brother ; 
one  also  whose  death  would  have  made 
her  a  splendid  heiress,  O  Madeline ! 
can  I  ever  forget  this  ?  could  you  love  or 
esteem  me  were  I  capable  of  forgetting 
it  ?  "  No — I  could  not ;  and,  spite  of 
myself,  I  reverence  this  noble  sister !  but 
then  I  feel  that  I  must  be  her  victim  ; 
that  however  I  should  not  mind  ;  but 
when  I  think  of  what  my  poor  parents 
will  feel !  Margaret  too  ! — I  can  write 
no  more. 

Saturday, 
Bessie  is  better,  and  my  father  and 
mother  will  be  home  in  two  davs. 
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JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 

Poor  Madeline  had  not  yet  foreboded 
the  worst  evils  impending.     In  the  even- 
ing of  the  Monday  following,  as  she  was 
walking  alone  in  her  garden,  Margaret 
being  engaged  with  her  lover,  she  heard 
Macinnon's  voice  calling  her  on  the  other 
side  of  the  paling ;  he  presented  her  with 
a  letter  from  Glencarron,  in  a  scarcely 
legible  hand,  dated  from  an  obscure  vil- 
lage in  Northumberland,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  for  to  receive  the  last  breath  of 
a  college  friend,  who  had  been  a  recluse 
for  many  years,  and  had  left  him  his 
little  property.     On  leaving  this  place, 
and  being  anxious  to  get  to  Scotland  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  rashly  disregarded 
bad  roads  and  a  dark  night,  and  had  met 
with  a  very  dangerous  overturn,  which 
had  caused  the  scarcely  healed  wound  to 
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bleed  afresh,  and  had  brought  on  consi- 
derable fever  by  very  severe  bruises.  The 
letter  informed  her  that  he  was  thought 
in  great  danger;  and  he  conjured  Ma- 
deline to  hasten  to  him  immediately,  that 
he  might  see  her  once  more  before  he 
died  I  "  Come  then,  my  beloved,  hasten 
to  my  arms !  Come,  though  it  must  still 
be  in  secrecy  and  concealment.  My  ser- 
vants are  all  newly  hired  ones,  that  you 
might  not  be  known  :  but  Death  settles 
every  difficulty \  and  removes  all  obstacles. 
And  thou  shalt  return  to  Scotland  as 
my  wife,  or  rather  my  widow,  Madeline, 
and  as  the  future  mistress  of  Glencar- 
ronr 

Madeline  saw  and  felt  no  part  of  the 
letter,  but  that  which  urged  her  to  fly  to 
the  dying  Glencarron,  and  she  returned 
to  the  house  only  to  get  ready  to  accom- 
pany the  Macinnons,  who,  without  say- 
ing whither  they  were  going,  or  why,  or- 
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dered  a  chaise  to  the  door  of  the  outer 
lodge,  whither  Macinnon  was  to  conduct 
the  trembling  Madeline.  It  was  well  for 
her  that  she  had  not  time  to  think,  or 
"  good  night"  to  wish.  Annie  and 
Charles  were  in  bed,  Margaret  walking 
with  William  ;  her  packages  were  soon 
made :  but  oh  !  the  pangs  with  which  she 
wrote  a  farewell  to  her  parents,  who  were 
to  return  the  next  day.  She  simply  told 
them,  that  however  appearances  were 
against  her  she  was  not  unworthy  of  be- 
ing their  child;  that  she  left  them  at 
what  she  thought  the  call  of  duty ;  and 
should  return  to  them,  she  trusted,  ex- 
cused and  justified;  till  then  she  con- 
jured them  to  remember  her  in  their 
prayers  !  This  note  was  scarcely  legible, 
and  blotted  with  tears.  How  she  got 
out  of  the  garden  and  over  the  paling, 
she  knew  not ;  Macinnon  had  to  lift  her 
into  the  chaise ;    but  her  anxiety   and 
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restlessness  of  mind  supported  and  kept 
her  up  till  she  reached  Northumberland  ; 
but  she  no  sooner  heard  that  Glencarron 
was  out  of  danger  and  no  sooner  was 
permitted  to  see  him,  than  her  senses 
and  her  strength  forsook  her,  and  it  was 
hours  before  life  and  consciousness  re- 
turned. The  alarm  which  her  illness  oc~ 
casioned  Mr.  Falconer  brought  on  him  a 
severe  relapse ;  and  Madeline  was  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  terror  and 
fatigue,  when  she  had  to  experience  a 
renewal  of  her  fears  for  the  life  of  the 
man  she  adored,  and  to  share  with  her 
more  experienced  companion,  the  new 
and  anxious  task  of  administering  to  the 
wants  of  sickness  and  of  suffering.  But 
Mr.  Falconer's  strength  of  constitution 
struggled  through  every  obstacle  unto 
complete  recovery,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  Mrs.  Macinnon  was  able  to  re- 
turn to  Glencarron  ;  thither  her  husband 
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had  returned  as  soon  as  Madeline  reco- 
vered from  her  fainting  fit.  But  Made- 
line remained  with  her  husband. 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Cheviot  Date,  Northumberland, 
Monday,  Sept.  1814. 
Yes,  here  I  am !  seeing  him,  listening 
to  him,  waiting  on  him  all  day!  and 
hearing  him  declare  that  he  is  convinced 
he  owes  his  life  to  my  presence  and  my 
assiduities!  What  a  delightful  assur- 
ance !  and  I  should  be  quite  happy  but 
for  the  consciousnes  of  what  my  poor 
parents  are  suffering!  My  reputation 
too ;  but  he  solemnly  assures  me  that  he 
has  taken  care  that  on  that  not  the 
slightest  stigma  shall  rest,  when  he  de- 
clares our  marriage;  and  in  the  mean 
while  he  thinks  that  my  beloved  family 
will  suspect  how  matters  really  are,  by 
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the  note  I  left  on  the  table,  and  will  suffer 
less  than  I  imagine.  God  grant  that  this 
may  be  so ;  for,  as  I  am  with  him,  I  am 
inclined  to  be  so  very,  very  happy,  and 
so  disposed  never  to  look  beyond  what 
this  narrow-bounded  valley  contains,  that 
I  would  fain  believe  those  to  whom  me- 
mory still  fondly  clings,  are  not  miserable 
while  I  am  so  much  the  contrary.  Clear- 
ly do  I  see  the  truth  of  the  saying  exem- 
plified in  my  case,  that,  "  Good  comes 
out  of  evil."  Had  not  my  husband  met 
with  his  accident,  and  I  not  had  time  to 
think  of  aught  but  his  danger,  and  the 
necessity  of  my  hastening  to  him  imme- 
diately, I  should  still  have  been  at  home 
and  enduring  the  greatest  agonies  of 
mind,  from  the  conviction  that  I  must 
soon  leave  the  parental  roof,  to  conceal 
my  situation ;  and  this  agonizing  con- 
sciousness was  just  come  upon  me  when 
I  was  forced  away  without  time  for  deli- 
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Deration :  therefore  I  am  spared  weeks 
and  months,  perhaps,  of  great  misery. 
I  should,  I  know,  have  been  an  object  of 
suspicion ;  Margaret,  I  believe,  suspect- 
ed what  was  my  complaint  already,  and 
had  I  been  questioned  by  my  mother,  what 
could  I  have  answered  without  breaking 
my  solemn  promise  of  secrecy  to  my  hus- 
band ?  But  now  I  am  spared  all  these 
trials,  and  I  am  with  him.  He  is  very 
jealous  of  my  tears,  and  says  if  I  loved 
him  as  much  as  he  loves  me,  I  should  be 
as  entirely  happy  as  he  is ;  for  that  he 
loves  his  sister  as  much  as  I  can  love  my 
parents,  and  yet  he  has  not  a  wish  ungra- 
tified,  as  I  am  his,  and  his  exclusively. 
He  adds  that  he  was  never  long  separated 
from  his  sister  till  she  married,  whereas 
I  was  scarcely  ever  with  my  parents  for 
the  greater  part  of  my  life ;  and  that  af- 
fection, even  for  the  nearest  of  kin, 
greatly  depends  on  habitual  association. 
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This  may  be ;  still,  as  my  benefactress 
always  kept  up  my  recollection  of  my 
parents,  and  as  I  was  in  habits  of  con- 
stant epistolary  intercourse  with  them,  I 
cannot  allow  that  his  theory  extends  to 
my  case ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence. 
I  admit  that  to  be  with  him  is  happiness 
in  spite  of  drawbacks. 

As  I  tell  you  every  thing,  I  will  give 
you  the  following  sonnet,  though  I  never 
did  show  it,  and  perhaps  never  shall  show 
it,  to  Glencarron. 

TO  MY  HUSBAND. 

When  thou  dost  ask  if  this  sequestered  vale 

Bounds  all  my  wishes  now  j  and  if  the  Sun 
Where'er  he  goes  to  tell  his  wondrous  tale, 

A  happier  being  ever  shines  upon  ; 
I  can  but  answer  thee  with  smiles  and  tears  : — 

With  tears  while  memory  those  is  picturing,  whom 
My  doubtful  fate  now  dooms  to  anxious  fears, 

And  many  a  sigh,  perchance,  and  hour  of  gloom : 
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With  smiles,  as  I  those  dear,  love-beaming  eyes 
Delighted  meet,  for  then  love  reigns  supreme ; 

And  though  I  think  of  all  my  broken  ties, 
Broken  for  thy  dear  sake,  I  fondly  deem 

My  bliss  was  cheaply  purchas'd,  and  to  me 

Fame,  kindred,   friends,  my  love,  seem  well  re 
sign'd  for  thee. 


Saturday. 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  romantic 
wildness  of  our  sequestered  abode!  It 
is  at  the  foot  of  Cheviot,  and  in  point 
of  privacy  and  silent  solitude,  is  well 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  man  urged  by 
disappointed  love  to  forsake  the  world. 
The  deep  stillness  of  this  turfy  dell  is 
broken  only  by  a  slender  waterfall  which 
forces  its  way  over  a  broken  rock  at  the 
bottom  of  our  orchard,  or  by  the  distant 
guns  of  the  grouse-shooters  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  dark  moor  around  is  beauti- 
fully contrasted  by  the  gay  luxuriance  of 
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the  flowers  in  our  garden,  and  the  varie- 
gated shrubbery  that  guards  it  from  the 
winds  of  the  north  ;  while  some  trees  of 
lofty  growth  extend  their  leafy  branches 
towards  the  unsheltered  sides  of  the 
mountain,  and  shine  with  brighter  ver- 
dure when  compared  with  the  sombre 
hue  of  its  mossy  clothing.  How  often 
have  I  in  fancy  pourtrayed  such  a  scene 
as  this,  and  wished  to  inhabit  it  with  the 
man  of  my  heart!  How  often  have  I 
said  to  myself,  "  How  delightful  it  would 
be  to  live  with  him  in  such  a  sequestered 
scene,  the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world 
forgot!"  Such  were  my  day-dreams; 
at  length  I  have  realized  them  !  I  first 
found  the  object  so  long  pourtrayed  by 
fancy,  and  now  I  have  found  the  situa- 
tion !  And  is  it  so  delightful  ?  Is  it  so 
easy  to  forget  the  world  ?  Yes,  to  for- 
get the  world  is  easy  enough,  but  not  the. 
objects  of  one's  duty  and  one's  affections. 

VOL.       II.  F 
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And  even  love,  happy,  ivedded  love,  can- 
not make  me  at  least  no  longer  remem- 
ber that  such  things  were,  and  were  most 
dear  to  me.  Besides,  till  our  union  has 
been  sanctified  in  the  temple  of  the  Most 
High,  I  shall  never  think  it  has  been 
sanctified  sufficiently.  I  wonder  what 
the  precautions  are  which  he  has  taken 
to  prevent  a  shadow  of  suspicion  from 
resting  on  my  fame  when  our  marriage  is 
declared  ;  I  asked  him  to  tell  me,  but  he 
refused  with  a  very  meaning  smile,  and 
told  me  I  should  know  one  day. 

Saturday, 
I  continue  to  hear,  by  means  of  Mac- 
innon,  that  my  parents  and  all  my  family 
are  well ;  though  my  father  has  forbidden 
the  Macinnons  all  intercourse  with  him 
or  them.  Glencarron  sent  Macinnon 
lack  immediately,  that  I  might  know 
every   thing  that   happened    in    conse- 
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quence  of  my  evasion,  and  that  he  might, 
by  being  on  the  spot,  appear  to  have  had 
no  concern  in  taking  me  away.  All  the 
information  that  he  has  since  transmitted 
to  us  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  I 
could  possibly  have  expected. 

Sim  day. 
Hark !  I  hear  the  bells  of  the  little  vil- 
lage church,  whose  tower  is  just  visible 
at  the  end  of  the  winding  lane  that  leads 
round  the  foot  of  Cheviot  to  our  hum- 
ble abode  !  and  as  we  are  now  quite  well, 
I  hoped  we  should  have  worshipped  there 
together  to-day !  but  my  husband  says 
no ;  that  our  appearance  would,  in  such 
a  place  as  this,  excite  observation  and  in- 
quiry, and  that  under  our  circumstances 
inquiry  and  observation  must  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Our  circumstances  ! 
I  understand  him.  He  cannot  own  me 
as  his  wife,  and  does  not  choose  to  have 
f2 
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me  suspected  of  being  his  mistress.  Well 
then,  I  must  submit !  But  oh  !  how  dif- 
ferent to  this  was  a  sabbath  in  my  own 
cottage  by  the  burnside  ! 

Sunday  evening. 
We  have  not  omitted  all  possible  ce- 
lebration of  the  day  however ;  and  I  feel 
more  reconciled  to  my  disappointment, 
though  not  to  the  cause  of  it.  But  I 
must  tell  you  how  I  indulged  my  feelings. 
Glencarron  was  too  kind  to  blame  me ; 
still  I  do  not  think  he  was  pleased.  I 
walked  this  morning  till  the  bell  had  done 
ringing  in,  and  I  concluded  every  one 
was  in  church  ;  and  then  I  ascended  a 
rising  bank  beneath  one  of  the  church 
windows,  and  as  an  upper  pane  was  open, 
I  could  ever  and  anon  hear  the  service, 
and  even  join  in  the  responses;  but  when 
the  first  paalm  was  given  out,  and  the 
choral  voices  burst  upon  my  ear,  in  words 
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and  in  tune  familiar  to  my  recollection, 
recalling  to  my  burthened  heart  lost  days 
of  family  love  and  family  harmony,  I 
could  restrain  myself  no  longer ;  but, 
falling  on  the  turf  beneath,  I  hid  my  face 
on  my  hands,  and  gave  ample  vent  to  the 
sorrows  of  my  soul.  When  I  recovered 
myself  and  the  strain  was  ended,  I  tried 
to  hear  the  service  again,  and  while  thus 
engaged,  the  tears  still  trickling  down 
my  cheek,  and  my  bosom  often  convulsed 
with  sobs,  I  happened  to  cast  my  eyes 
up  to  the  window,  and  beheld  at  it  two 
cherub  faces  observing  me,  one  of  which 
stooped  down  as  if  to  tell  some  one  else 
to  come  and  look  at  me  also.  From  the 
observation  of  childhood  I  did  not  shrink; 
but  I  could  not  risk  exposure  to  that  of 
one  of  riper  years  ;  I  therefore  tied  with 
precipitation  ;  and  when  I  told  Glencar- 
ron  what  had  passed,  he  begged  I  would 
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not  run  the  risk  of  exciting  such  curiosi- 
ty and  observation  again. 

Monday. 
What  an  inclination  I  have  to  ascend 
Cheviot !  Glencarron  says  it  is  too  late 
in  the  year  for  such  an  expedition  ;  but 
as  the  weather  is  really  warm  for  the  last 
week  in  September,  I  have  still  hopes 
that  the  mountain  will  not  always  wear 
his  white  night-cap,  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
that  I  may  carry  my  point. 

Tuesday, 
There  is  not  a  remnant  of  white  on 
the  top  of  Cheviot ;  and  as  there  is  no 
wind  stirring,  and  all  is  sunshine,  the  po- 
nies are  ordered,  and  we  are  going  up  the 
mountain.  I  am  really  childishly  pleased 
on  the  occasion ;  and  Glencarron  seems 
to  delight  in  my  folly,  perhaps  like  most 
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other  men,  the  weakness  and  inferiority 
of  the  sex  is  a  charm  the  more — but  no, 
1  wrong  him  ;  he  is  above  this  feeling. 

Wednesday. 
How  dearly  I  have  paid  for  the  indul- 
gence of  my  childish  wish  !  Troublesome 
and  disagreeable  as  it  was  to  ride  up  so 
steep  and  boggy  an  eminence,  I  enjoyed 
the  ride  excessively,  especially  when,  as  we 
ascended,  so  many  distant  objects  opened 
on  our  view,  and  I  beheld  my  own  dear 
native  hills.  This  sight  however  was  not 
of  pleasure  only,  and  Glencarron  was  glad 
to  direct  my  eyes  to  the  other  side  of  the 
landscape.  At  length  we  stood  on  the  flat 
head  of  the  hill,  and  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  magnificent  vastness  of  the  view. 
"How  grand !  how  delightful  is  this  scene, 
this  varied,  wide-spreading  prospect  !'* 
criedGlencarron,  throwing  his  arm  around 
me,  "  especially  when  one  feels  how  far 
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more  delightful  is  the  bounded  prospect 
of  a  home  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
which  contains  a  treasure  worth  all  this 
vast  magnificence."  Our  servants  mean- 
while were  spreading  a  little  repast  on  the 
turf,  and  I,  in  the  silence  of  full  content- 
ment, was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  my  hus- 
band, when  suddenly  we  heard  the  sound 
of  childish  glee,  and  two  children,  fol- 
lowed by  a  gentleman  in  full  pursuit  of 
them,  bounded  across  our  path.  I  saw 
Glencarron  immediately  pull  his  silk 
ikerchief  entirely  over  his  mouth, 
and  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  so  that  scarce- 
ly any  of  his  face  was  visible;  while  I 
instantly  dropt  my  veil.  "  This  way, 
down  the  mountain  directly  again!"  whis- 
pered Glencarron.  He  then  beckoned  to 
the  servants,  and,  in  a  low  voice,  desired 
them  to  pack  up  the  things  and  follow 
us  with  the  pony  directly;  nor  till  we 
were  entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  party 
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who  were  going,  I  saw,  like  us,   to  take 
some  refreshment  on  the  hill,  did  we  re- 
lax  in   our    speed.     "  Thank  heaven,'' 
cried  Glencarron,  removing  the  handker- 
chief, "  I  may  now  venture  to  look  ahout 
me,  and  breathe."     Then  seeing  that  my 
eyes  demanded  an  explanation,  he  said, 
The  gentleman  who   was  pursuing  the 
children   was   an  old  college  intimate  of 
his,  therefore  he  was  forced  to  avoid  him 
"  for  my    dear    girl's  sake,"   he  added, 
"  who    must   be    seen     and    introduced 
as  my  wife,   or  not  at  all ;  and  indeed,  if 
Cavendish  be  staying  in  the  village,  go 
we  7nusti  for  he  is   intimate  with  Lady 

Caroline  B ,  and  would  certainly  let 

her  know  he  had  seen  me,  and  how  cir- 
cumstanced." "  Then  let  us  go  by  all 
means,"  cried  I,  "  the  children  are,  I  sus- 
pect, the  very  cherubic  little  persons  who 
observed  me  at  the  window,"  "And  who 
very  likely  are  now  telling  him  they  are 
f  5 
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sure  you  were  the  mad  lady  they  saw  on 
Sunday!"  "Yes,  yes,  we  must  go;  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Yet  we  were  so  happy 
here !"  "  My  dearest  Madeline,  like  thy 
own  mother  Eve  thy  curiosity  has  again 
driven  from  Paradise !"  It  was  only  too 
true.  Oh  !  that  I  had  never  wished  to 
ascend  Cheviot !  But  he  is  right — we  had 
better  go.  I  saw  that  Mr.  Cavendish 
looked  very  steadily  at  him,  and  that  he 
watched  us  as  long  as  he  could. 

Thursday. 
We  are  going  away  directly,  and  shall 
go  abroad  for  some  months.  Lady  Ben- 
lomen  is  worse,  and  wants  to  see  her  bro- 
ther ;  and  as  we  must  leave  this  place 
from  fear  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  he  thinks 
we  may  as  well  reside  abroad  a  little  while, 
though  only  sufficiently  near  to  Lady 
Benlomen,  to  admit  of  his  occasional  vi- 
sits to  her.     The  dread  of  meeting  Ro- 
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nald  in  France,  is  the  only  drawback  to 
my  expected  pleasure  in  visiting  a  foreign 
land,  as  I  must,  if  I  remain  here,  be  se- 
parated from  my  family ;  but  I  trust  we 
should  not  know  each  other  if  we  were 
to  meet.  But  surely  he  would  recognise 
Glencarron ;  and  if  he  should  have  heard 
— no — no — it  is  not  probable  that  he 
should  be  where  *  e  should  be.  If  he  has 
leave  of  absence  he  will  most  probably 
visit  Scotland.  Poor  dear  fellow  !  what 
a  blow  will  await  him  there ! 

Friday, 
All  is  ready,  and  we  are  setting  off. 
Farewell  S  I  shall  leave  my  journal  be- 
hind me.  Adieu  till  we  return.  We 
have  discovered  that  Mr.  Cavendish  is 
staying  at  Mr.  Morley's  of  Mossgrove,  a 
house  only  ten  miles  off,  so  that  he  would 
soon  learn  that  Mr.  Falconer  was  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and,  as  things  are,  I 
am  glad  we  are  going. 
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JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 

I  shall  now  give  in  detail  what  Made- 
ine  only  mentioned  generally;  and  shall 
go  back  to  the  moment  when  her  depar- 
ture from  home  was  first  discovered. 

Her  sister  Margaret  Lad  risen  that  day 
very  early  to  take  leave  of  William ;  and, 
after  he  was  gone,  she  was  impatient  to 
hear  Madeline's  window  thrown  open, 
the  sign  of  her  being  risen,  that  she  might 
hasten  to  this  kind,  beloved  sister,  and 
have  her  sorrow  for  the  departure  of  her 
lover  soothed  by  her  sympathizing  affec- 
tion. But  Margaret  listened  in  vain  for 
the  accustomed  sound.  At  length,  being 
alarmed  at  the  prolonged  stillness  of  Ma- 
deline's apartment,  she  softly  entered  the 
room,  fearing  that  indisposition  had  kept 
her  in  bed.     But  it  is  not  in  words  to 
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paint  her  astonishment  when  she  saw  that 
the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in,  and  found, 
instead  of  her  sister,  a  note  in  her  hand- 
writing, addressed  to  her  parents  !  The 
unhappy  girl,  uttering  a  scream  of  an- 
guish, fell  nearly  fainting  on  the  bed, 
where  Annie  and  the  servant  found  her. 
"  And  where  is  Miss  Madeline  ?"  cried 
the  maid,  "  Go  and  call  her,  my  dear;'' 
but  Margaret,  now  recovering  herself, 
declared  she  did  not  want  her,  and  desired 
Annie  alone  to  remain  with  her,  to 
whom  she  could  impart  her  grief,  with 
whom  she  could  weep  over  the  strange 
disappearance  of  Madeline ;  and  read 
over  again  and  again  the  nearly  illegible 
writing  of  the  unsealed  note  which  she 
had  left.  That  note  however  at  length 
turned  their  tears  in  one  respect  into  joy; 
for  they  were  sure  that  it  could  only  mean 
she  was  married  to  the  laird,  and  going 
to  him.     u  No,  going  to  him  to  be  mar- 
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ried,"  said  Annie.  "  No  such  thing,1' 
replied  Margaret  hastily,  "  she  is  mar- 
ried already,  and  is  gone  to  her  husband, 
and  all  is  as  it  should  be."  Still  they 
were  by  no  means  sure  that  their  father 
and  mother  would  be  so  soon  satisfied, 
and  they  wished,  yet  dreaded  their  return  ! 
But  their  utmost  fears  must  have  fallen 
short  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
news  that  they  had  to  communicate,  on 
their  unhappy  parents.  The  mother's 
agony  indeed  subsided  as  soon  as  she 
could  attend  sufficiently  to  the  contents 
of  the  note  to  be  able  to  understand  them, 
and  to  see  in  them  the  insinuated  certainty 
of  her  daughter's  beingthewife  ofthe  laird; 
but  the  father  continued  still  in  a  sort 
of  speechless,  tearless  distress,  which  was 
not  only  painful  but  terrifying  to  behold. 
"  My  dear,  dear  father,  be  pacified ! " 
cried  Margaret.  "  This  is  nothing  seri- 
ous indeed !  She  is  his  wife !  she  is  mar- 
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ried !   I  am  sure  she  is."     "  Married ! 
do  you   suppose,"  he  replied  in  a  voice 
broken  by  grief,  "  that  I  am  so  accursed 
as  to  doubt  that  f     No  :  married  she  is, 
I  doubt  not ;  though  how  she  got  an  op- 
portunity to  be  so  let  those  who  know 
declare,"    he  added,  looking  sternly  at 
his  wife  ;  "  but  is  it  not  a  hard  thing  to 
find  out  that  one's  child  does  not  love 
one?"     "Dear  father!  Madeline  loves 
you  dearly."     "  Loves  me  !   and  yet  for- 
sakes me,    and  what  is   worse   deceives 
me!"     "Nay,  Donald,  it  was  not  that 
she  did  not  love  you ;  but  that  she  loved 
another  better,  that's  all."     "  No ;  it  is 
not  all :  she  loved  one  so  well,  so  wick- 
edly, that  for  his  sake  she  consented  to 
deceive  her  poor  parents,    and  demean 
herself  so  much  as  to  marry  him  clandes- 
tinely*   There  is  the  pang  !    To  suppose 
a  worse  thing  would  drive  me  to  distrac- 
tion !     Cruel  girl !  when  I  was  counting 
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so  much  on  seeing  thee  again  !"     Here 
he  retired  to  his  own  apartment  to  hide 
the  deep  burst  of  anguish  which  he  could 
not  control ;  but  which  he  was  ashamed 
to  indulge.     But  though  his  confidence 
in  the  virtue  of  Madeline  was  unshaken, 
there  were  moments  when  he  was  not  so 
sure  of  the  honour  of  Mr.  Falconer;  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  day  and   the 
next,  he  never  ceased  to  interrogate  Mar- 
garet concerning  all  she  knew  and  all  she 
suspected ;  and  she  had  one  incident  to 
mention  which  never  failed   to  comfort 
both   her  parents.     One  day,  she  said, 
when  Madeline  suddenly  fainted   awayr 
she  had  loosened  her  dress,  and  observed 
a  black  riband,   the  end  of  which  was 
concealed  in  her  stays  ;  that,  believing  it 
to  suspend  Mr.  Falconer's  picture,  she 
had  taken  it  out,  and  found  a  simple  gold 
ring,  which  she  had  no  doubt  was  a  wed- 
ding ring,  and  with  that  Madeline  had 
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been  married.  There  was  some  corrobo- 
ration they  thought  of  the  supposed  mar- 
riage in  this  fact,  till  Macinnon,  who  was 
found  absent,  should  return ;  and  from 
him  Munro  had  hoped  to  obtain  more 
information  :  he  was  satisfied  that  Made- 
line was  not  dishonoured ;  but  still  she 
appeared  deceitful  and  regardless  of  her 
own  reputation,  and  the  happiness  of  her 
parents.  "  However,  if  she  has  not  de- 
stroyed her  oiun,  I  forgive  her!"  cried  he. 
And  Margaret  wondered  how  her  father 
could  doubt  her  being  happy  with  the 
man  she  loved. 

It  was  not  long  before  Macinnon  re- 
turned; and  Donald  instantly  repaired 
to  Glencarron.  "  Macinnon,"  said  he 
sternly,  and  rejecting  his  proffered  hand, 
"  Where  is  the  laird?"  "  That  I  shall 
tell  no  one!"  "  Yes,  you  must;  you 
shall  tell  the  father  whom  he  has  so 
cruelly  injured."    "  The  laird  is  incapable 
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of  injuring  any  one.    I  cannot  understand 
you."     "  Will  not,  you  mean. — I  must 
know  where  he  is."     "You  cannot;  I 
am  forbidden  to  tell."    "  I  must  see  him ." 
"  Impossible :  he  has  met  with  an  acci- 
dent,   and   his   life   is  still  in  danger." 
* c  Then  where  is  my  daughter  ?  "    * '  What 
daughter!     Miss  Madeline!    dear   and 
honoured  lady,  do  you  speak  of  her?" 
"  You  knoiv  I   do :    tell  me,    did  you 
not  carry  her  away,  and  take  her  to  the 
laird?  for  with  us  she  is  not."   "  Munro," 
replied  Macinnon,  looking  him  steadily 
in  the  face,  "  I  can  only  say  in  answer, 
Did  you  ever  know  me  guilty  of  a  dis- 
honourable action  ?*    "  Never."     "  Am 
I  capable,  do  you  think,  of  helping  to  be- 
tray innocence?"    "  No,  certai?ily  not:" 
then  without  saying  a  word  more,  Munro 
returned  home,  convinced  that  Macinnon 
was  sure  Madeline  was  married  to  the 
laird,  and  pondering  with  much  satisfac- 
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tion  on  his  calling  her  '  dear  and  honoured 
lady'  "  Now  then,"  thought  he,  "all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  convince  others  that 
she  is  his  wife ;  but  that,  I  fear,  will  not 
be  so  easy  :  and  how  shall  I  bear  to  look 
my  neighbours  in  the  face  again !" 

That  day  was  a  severe  trial  in  many 
respects  to  the  feelings  of  this  distressed 
family.  It  was  soon  rumoured  about 
that  Madeline  was  gone  off,  and  her 
school  came  to  inquire  if  it  was  true  that 
Miss  Madeline  had  deserted  them ;  the 
poor  also,  whose  wants  she  administerd 
to  in  various  ways,  came  clamouring  to 
the  door,  to  inquire  if  they  had  indeed 
lost  their  benefactress.  But  the  family 
were  far  more  affected  when,  with  an  eye 
of  wildness,  and  a  cheek  pale  as  death 
itself,  Maclean  rushed  into  the  house, 
and  with  clasped  hands,  and  quivering 
lips,  to  which  utterance  was  denied,  looked 
the  inquiry  which  he  was  unable  to  speak, 
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"  Yes,  Lewis,  yes,  she  is  gone  ;  she  has 
deserted  us!"  said  Munro,  at  length. 
"  But  she  is  his  wife!"  "  To  be  sure; 
who  doubts  it  ?  I  would  excommunicate 
any  one  who  dared  to  doubt  it  in  my 
presence!"  exclaimed  Maclean,  his  face 
crimsoned  with  emotion  !  "  Thank  you! 
thank  you!"  faltered  out  Munro,  while 
the  mother  caught  his  hand  to  her  lips, 
and  Margaret  burst  into  tears.  "  I  fear, 
Lewis,"  said  Munro,  "  there  are  few  per- 
sons so  candid  in  their  judgment  as  thou 
art."  "  Oh  !  but  every  one  loved  her ! 
and  her  fame  was  spotless !  That  ever 
a  man,  who  pretends  to  love  her,  could 
bear  to  cast  a  stain  on  that  fair  fame ! — 
that  is  what  I  cant  conceive!"  "  Aye, 
Lewis,  hadst  thou  been  the  chosen  of  her 
heart!"  "  /should  have  been  so  proud 
of  her  and  of  her  love  !  I — "  here  his 
tears  choked  him,  and  drawing  Annie 
towards  him,  he  leaned  his  head  against 
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her  shoulder.  Annie  did  not  like  to  re- 
sist this  unconscious  familiarity,  but  it 
distressed  her,  as  she  considered  herself 
to  be  no  longer  a  child ;  but  her  father, 
gently  releasing  her  from  Maclean,  said, 
"  My  dear  Lewis,  you  forget  that  Annie  is 
a  young  woman  now !  "  And  as  Maclean 
observed  her  blushing  cheek  and  eye  of 
shame, — of  shame  which  he  had  inflict- 
ed,— he  felt,  in  spite  of  his  affliction,  that 
he  could  never  forget  her  age  again. 

The  mother  now  asked  Maclean  what 
was  said  in  the  village.,  and  Maclean  was 
forced  to  own  that  the  laird  had  been  seen 
coming  at  day-break  from  Madeline's  gar- 
den ! — proof  positive  to  the  famihj  and 
poor  Maclean  that  the  laird  was  her  hus- 
ba?id, — though  not  even  they  could  blame 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  being  less  sure 
of  the  fact. 

When  the  next  Sunday  came,  it  was 
for  the  first  time  that  Mrs.  Munro  saw  a 
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Sabbath  morn  arise  without  a  feeling  of 
gladness,  and  a  wish  to  welcome  it  in  the 
temple  of  her  God ;  but  now  she  shrunk 
with  dread  and  aversion  from  meeting  the 
curious  and  perhaps  disdainful  glance  of 
those  parents   who  had    often  probably 
envied  her,  as  a  mother,  the  charms  and 
accomplishments  of  Madeline,  and  she 
shuddered  while  she  heard  them  in  fancy 
say, — "  There !  see  what  her  fine  educa- 
tion, above  her  rank  in  life,  has  brought 
her  to !  "      "  Indeed,  indeed,  Donald," 
cried  she,  "  I  cannot,  cannot  go  to  the 
kirk  to-day !     It  would  kill  me !  indeed 
it  would ! "  "  Then  thou  wouldst  at  least 
die  at  the  post  of  duty,  Meggie !     Be- 
sides, if  we  look  cast  down,  if  we  hide 
ourselves,  we  shall  seem  to  countenance 
the  slander  on  our  child,  and  as  if  we  be- 
lieved it  ourselves.     No ;  we  must  show 
that  we  believe  her  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
laird,  and  who  shall  dare  to  assert  that 
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we  are  not  in  the  secret?"  "  Then,  I  will 
go,  as  thou  thinkest  it  will  serve  Made- 
line," she  replied.  With  assumed  firm- 
ness, but  trembling  feet,  the  unhappy  fa- 
mily reached  the  kirk;  while  little  Charles, 
he  knew  not  why,  partook  in  their  uncom- 
fortableness,  and  did  not  cast  his  smiling 
glances  round,  as  usual,  on  his  play-fel- 
lows. 

Poor  Maclean  suffered  full  as  much  as 
they  did  when  he  saw  them  appear,  and 
he  began  the  service  in  a  low  and  fal- 
tering tone  ;  but  when  he  ascended  the 
pulpit  and  took  for  his  text,  "  Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged,"  his  utterance  be- 
came firm,  his  look  assured,  and  his  ap- 
peal for  candid  judgment  deserved  at  least 
to  reach  the  heart  of  every  one  present. 
How  the  father's  eyes,  and  the  mother's 
and  sister's  grasping  hands  thanked  him 
when  they  met  in  the  aisle !  But  poor 
Mrs.  Munro's  courage  and  strength  were 
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quite  exhausted  by  what  she  had  to  un- 
dergo when  service  was  over.  The  il  How 
do  you's"  and  "  How  are  you's?"  uttered 
in  tones  of  pity,  if  she  had  lost  her  daugh- 
ter by  death,  would  have  been  received  by 
the  bereaved  mother  with  grateful  com- 
placency; but  as  Mrs.  Munro  knew  only 
too  well  that  Madeline's  absence  was  at- 
tributed to  the  true  cause  (her  being  with 
Mr.  Falconer),  and  that  her  reputation 
was  injured ;  she  was  very  sure  that  the 
compassionate  accents,  and  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  present  inquiries 
were  made,  proceeded  more  from  unge- 
nerous triumph  than  real  kindness,  and 
were  evidences  of  a  conscious  superiority. 
Oh  !  how  soon  does  one  single  hour's  ex- 
perience of  mortification  and  humbled 
pride,  or  vanity,  teach  the  heart  a  lesson 
of  captious  distrust  and  jealous  suspicion 
sufficient   for  a  whole  life?      Scarcely 
could  this  poor  woman,  whose  heart  was 
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till  then  a  stranger  to  distrust  and  resent- 
ment, endure  to  answer  one  of  the  in- 
quiries after  the  state  of  her  health,  while 
Margaret  replied  to  them  in  a  manner 
coldly  and  proudly  indignant,  as  if  she 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  ra- 
ther than  acknowledged  a  civility.  Munro 
alone,  ever  master  of  himself,  looked  as 
if  he  believed  those  who  clustered  round 
them  with  apparent  friendship  were  really 
the  friends  they  seemed,  and  he  looked 
more  dignified  and  more  complaisant  than 
usual ;  but  he  saw  and  felt  for  the  distress 
of  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  allowed 
them  to  stay  at  home  in  the  afternoon  to 
recover  the  disorder  of  their  spirits.  It 
was  well  that  he  did  ;  for  Maclean  in- 
dulged the  generous  ardour  of  his  heart ; 
and  though  that  heart  was  lacerated  from 
the  now  certain  destruction  of  its  fondest, 
hopes,  he  controuled  his  feelings  so  far 
as  to  pour  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  those 
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whom  circumstances  bad  induced  to  leave 
the  paternal  roof,  and  enter  upon  new, 
distant,  and  mysterious  duties ;  though 
at  the  risk  of  provoking  the  tongue  of 
slander,  and  of  losing  that  dearest  of  all 
blessings,  next  to  conscious  innocence,  a 
spotless  reputation.  Earnestly  did  he 
pray  that  such  persons  might  be  enabled 
to  bear  the  pain  which  unjust  accusation 
inflicts,  not  only  by  the  never-failing  balm 
of  conscious  innocence,,  and  the  virtuous 
energy  which  it  bestows,  but  by  humble 
reliance  on  that  God  who  allows  malice 
and  injustice  to  triumph  only  for  a  season, 
and  who  is  able  at  last  to  bring  out  the 
most  injured  fame  from  the  fire  purified 
and  bright  as  ever.  In  the  mean  while 
he  prayed  that  "  the  Almighty  would 
turn  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  delighted 
in  the  tale  of  the  slanderer,  and  fill  them 
with  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil." 
How  deeply  and  reverently  was  the  fa- 
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ther  ■  head  bowed  while  he  listened  to  this 
appropriate  and  well-intentioned  prayer, 
and  how  cordially  was  the  melancholy 
Maclean  welcomed  when  he  next  visited 
at  the  now  joyless  cottage  by  the  burn- 
side  !  Still  Munro  thought  it  his  duty 
to  take  his  excellent  young  friend  aside, 
and  tell  him  that  he  feared  he  was  not 
quite  right  in  carrying  publicly  to  the 
throne  of  the  Creator  the  petitions  in- 
spired by  earthly  love  of  the  creature; 
"  and  remember,  dear  Lewis,"  added  he, 
"  that  she  is  now  the  wife  of  another 
man."  "  My  dear  friend,"  replied  the 
agitated  Maclean,  "  I  own,  I  know  I  must 
not  love  her,  but  I  may  pray  for  her  sure- 
ly ;  and  He  who  knows  the  heart  knows 
with  what  purity  I  do  so."  "  The  human 
heart  is  deceitful  beyond  all  things?  re- 
plied Munro ;  "  but  whether  thou  be  right 
or  wrong,  Maclean,  I  thank  thee,  I  bless 
thee ;  and,  oh  !  how  I  wish  I  could  have 
g2 
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called  thee  son  !  "  Munro  now  consulted 
with  Lewis  Maclean  on  the  propriety  of 
addressing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Falconer,  to 
demand  an  interview  with  him,  wherever 
he  was,  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  to 
see  him,  that  he  might  urge  him  to  ac- 
knowledge  his  marriage ;  and,  if  he  re- 
fused, insist  on  taking  Madeline  away 
from  him :  but  they  both  agreed  at  last, 
that  if  Munro  betrayed  any  uneasiness 
;md  took  any  steps  to  alter  the  state  of 
things,  and  more  especially  if  he  left 
home  and  went  south,  every  one  would 
believe  that  he  was  not  sure  Madeline 
was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Falconer ;  and  should 
he,  on  that  gentleman's  refusal  to  own  his 
marriage,  force  Madeline  to  return  with 
him,  her  reputation  would,  in  that  case, 
be  completely  destroyed ;  whereas,  it  was 
now  only  injured,  and  might  be  restored 
again. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  trial  to  this 
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affectionate  family  that  Ronald,  having 
obtained  a  short  leave  of  absence,  arrived 
at  the  cottage.  He  had  expected  that 
his  father's  lip  would  quiver  with  emotion 
when  he  first  beheld  him,  and  that  his 
mother  and  sisters  would  mingle  tears 
with  their  welcomes  and  embraces ;  but 
he  did  not  expect  that  their  tears  would 
flow  in  abundance,  and  as  if  in  agony ; 
nor  that  a  hue  like  death  would  spread 
over  his  father's  cheek,  when,  unexpect- 
edly, he,  smiling,  stood  before  them ;  and 
he  was  disappointed  indeed,  as  his  eye 
glanced  over  the  family  group,  not  to  be- 
hold Madeline  among  them.  "  Where 
was  she?  Why  not  there?"  And  the 
heart  of  the  soldier  was  appalled, — the 
heart  of  the  son  and  the  brother  sickened, 
as  he  went  from  one  weeping  relative  to 
the  other,  and  felt  his  hand  grasped  con- 
vulsively in  that  of  his  speechless  father ! 
At  last  he  heard  the  tale  thev  had  to  tell, 
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and  he  felt  the  laurels  he  had  so  lately 
gathered  wither  on  his  brow ;  for  the  mil- 
dew of  disgrace  had  gathered  on  the  fame 
of  his  sister  ;  that  sister  too  of  whom  he 
had  been  so  proud,  and  towards  whom 
his  heart  had  so  gratefully,  so  fondly 
yearned !  Besides,  was  she  indeed  free 
from  the  stain  of  actual  guilt  ?  He  knew 
her  not,  therefore  he  could  not  set  his  ex- 
perience of  her  principles  against  her  ap- 
parent conduct,  and  he  soon  fled  from 
that  beloved  circle  which  he  had  so  longed 
to  behold,  to  vent  in  solitude  his  anguish 
and  his  forebodings,  and  to  deplore,  while 
he  humbly  bowed  to  it,  that  cruel  dispen- 
sation which  had  converted  into  the  most 
agonizing  moment  of  his  life,  that  mo- 
ment which  he  had  fondly  expected  would 
have  proved  the  happiest. 

Poor  Ronald,  however,  bestowed  plea- 
sure, if  he  did  not  receive  it,  during  his 
short  visit  to  his  family.  His  father  some- 
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times  prevailed  on  him  to  "tell  how  fields 
were  won,"  while  his  mother,  though  she 
trembled  to  hear  of  his  escapes,  and  grasp- 
ed his  hand  while  he  spoke,  to  be  sure  that 
he  was  safe  and  there,  had  a  pride  and  a 
pleasure  in  listening  to  the  tale,  and  con- 
gratulated herself  silently  on  being  the 
mother  of  a  hero.  But  she  was  not  easy 
till  she  had  seen  him  in  his  full  regimen- 
tals, and  Ronald  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  putting  them  on  ;  for  he  had  brought 
them  on  purpose  to  appear  in  them  be- 
fore Madeline,  meaning  to  say  to  her, 
"  See,  my  dear  sister,  these  do  I  owe  to 
you  ! "  But  now — ;  however,  he  put 
on  the  dress,  gratified  his  mother's  heart, 
and  wrung  his  oivn. 

His  most  quiet  moments  were  passed 
with  Maclean :  for  he  had  power  to  con- 
vince  h\m  that  Madeline  could  not  be  any 
thing  but  the  wife  of  Mr.  Falconer,  and 
he  also  persuaded  him  to  rejoin  his  regi- 
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ment  without  endeavouring  to  find  out 
the  retreat  of  the  laird  and  his  sister ;  and 
when  he  left  him,  Maclean  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  given  up  ail  intention  of 
taking  a  step  which  could  only  lead  to 
painful,  and  might  lead  to  fatal  conse- 
quences* 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

London,  Monday,  February  1815, 
At  length,  my  dear  friend,  after  spend- 
ing five  months  abroad,  I  am  returned  to 
England,  and  resume  my  journal.  I  could 
not  journalize  while  we  were  travelling ; 
and  when  we  were  stationary  my  husband 
was  frequently  with  Lady  Benlomen,  and 
I  had  to  write  regularly  every  day  and 
evening  to  him.  Sometimes  also  he  left 
me  to  dine  at  a  restaurateur  s  with  some 
English  friends ;  and  then  I  was  in  too 
bad  a  humour  to  trust  myself  with  my 
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pen.     I  knew  that  it  was  right  that  he 
should  accept  these  invitations:  still,  I 
felt  so  sad  and  so  forlorn  in  a  foreign  land 
without  him  !  I  should  not  have  minded 
it  if  we  had  been  in  England  or  Scot- 
land. Aly  dear  friend,  I  have  been  much 
amused;  have  seen  Brussels,  Paris,  Ge- 
neva, Lausanne,  nay,  all  Switzerland,  and 
been  very  near   Nice ;  but  Lady  Benlo- 
men   was    there ;    therefore   Glencarron 
settled  me  in  a  lodging  a  few  miles  off 
when  he  went  to  visit  her.    He  describes 
her  as  still  in  a  perilous  state.     I  forgot 
lo  say,  when  I  began  to  write  to-day,  that 
my  journal,  which  I  left    locked  up  in 
Northumberland,  is  become  quite  a  thick 
volume :  so  I  have  begun  a  new  one :  but 
I  cannot  now  conscientiously  send  it  to 
you  till  my  marriage  is  declared ;  and  if 
you  ever  receive  it,  it  will  really  come,  J 
believe,  in  the  formidable  shape  of  (i  The 
life  and  adventures  of  the  fortunate, or  un> 
g5 
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fortunate  country  maid,  Madeline  Munro, 
in  two  volumes  at  least."  Well,  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  I  have  spirits  to  joke ; 
for  I  am  returned  to  England  in  order  to 
go  through  the  most  awful  and  dangerous 
period  of  a  woman's  life ;  and  undergo  it 
also  unsupported,  uncheered  by  a  tender 
mother's  presence.  Oh !  my  dear,  dear 
mother!  what  would  I  not  give  to  see 
her ! 

Tuesday. 
As  my  husband  wished  me  to  have  the 
best  medical  attendance  possible,  he  chose 
that  I  should  be  confined  in  London  ;  and 
London  is  also  the  best  place  for  the  pur- 
poses of  concealment.  Concealment ! 
How  I  hate  the  word  and  the  necessity ! 
Alas !  how  grieved  I  am  to  think  that  I 
go  by  a  feigned  name  !  I  am  called  hy 
my  husband's  first  Christian  name — 
Evan. 
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Wednesday . 
How  kind  !  how  considerate  he  is  !  I 
find  that  Mrs.  Macinnon  is  to  be  with 
me  in  the  hour  of  suffering ;  she  has  a 
niece  in  London,  and,  on  pretence  of  vi- 
siting her,  she  is  come  to  me. 

Monday, 
I  have  been  very  ill  since  I  wrote  last. 
I  wish  Mrs.  Macinnon  were  arrived  ! 

Wednesday . 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  I  could 
ever  be  so  indifferent  whether  I  lived  or 
died,  as  I  am  now :  but  when  I  reflect 
that  if  I  die  Glencarron  will  acknowledge 
me  as  his  wife  immediately,  and  declare 
my  child  to  be  his  lawful  heir,  and  that 
my  fame,  and  the  credit  of  my  family, 
will  consequently  be  no  longer  injured 
by  me,  can  you  wonder  that  death  is  de- 
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prived  of  its  terrors,  and  that  even  the 
idea  of  parting  with  Glencarron  is  di- 
gested of  its  power  to  torture  me  ?  What 
would  I  not  give  to  have  even  one  line 
from  Meggie  !  I  know  they  are  all  well ; 
and  I  know  that  Margaret  and  William 
will  soon  be  married  :  I  also  know  that 
Bessie  is  well  and  happy,  that  Maclean 
reads  French  with  Annie,  and  Latin  with 
Charles.  Heaven  bless  him  !  But  I  was 
sure  he  would  supply  my  place  to  that 
dear  boy  when  I  forsook  my  duty  to  him : 
&nd  oh !  that  Annie  may  supply  my  place 
in  Maclean's  heart. 

Thursday. 
Mrs.  Macinnon  is  come !  The  tears 
were  inexpressibly  soothing  which  I  shed 
when  1  first  saw  her.  Methought  she 
looked  like  my  mother !  but  if  that  was 
fancy,  it  was  no  fancy  that  she  had  lately 
seen  her,  and  to  me  she  breathed  of  home. 
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I  told  you  before  that  my  father,  resent- 
ing Macinnon's  refusal  to  answer  his 
questions,  forbade  all  visiting  acquaint- 
ance between  his  family  and  the  Alacin- 
nons  ;  and  also  forbade  the  former  to  at- 
tempt to  learn  aught  of  me  from  Macin- 
non.  Macinnon  says,  however,  thatthev 
never  met  without  my  father's  watching 
his  looks,  as  if  to  see  whether  it  was  well 
or  ill  with  the  laird  and  me  :  however, 
they  seldom  meet,  as  the  Macinnons 
are  not  of  the  kirk.  But  last  Sunday,  as 
she  was  to  see  me  so  soon,  Mrs.  Macin- 
non went  to -hear  Maclean,  and  told  my 
mother  that  she  was  going  south;  that 
Margaret  (as  William  was  not  forbidden 
to  speak  of  me)  sent  him  to  overtake  her 
on  their  road  home ;  that  he  asked  after 
me,  and  desired  her  to  assure  me,  if  she 
saw  me,  how  much  he  longed  to  see  me 
once  more,  and  to  tell  me  what  a  fine 
fellow  Ronald  was,  and  how  disappointed 
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he  was  not  to  see  me  during  his  short  vi- 
sit ;  to  tell  me  also,  that  though  married 
to  Margaret,  he  should  not  be  quite  hap- 
py till  I  came  from  behind  my  cloud. 
"  Say  all  this,"  said  he ;  "  and  she  will 
understand  who  thus  speaks  through 
me  ;  and  also  say  there  are  letters  come, 
and  one  from  India,  which  is  locked  up ; 
and  so  (added  the  poor  youth,  almost  out 
of  breath  with  his  exertions,)  and  so  I 
have  done  as  I  was  bidden,  not  but  what 
I  do  love  Madeline  dearly ;  and  I  must 
bid  you  good-bye,  lest  the  old  gentleman 
finds  me  out."  What  a  comfort  to  me 
was  this  message  from  this  dear  girl ! 
and  I  hope  and  trust  it  was  an  innocent 
subterfuge.  But  oh!  that  letter  from  In- 
dia !  My  dearest  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  what 
would  I  not  give  to  see  it  ? 

Friday, 
I  am  taken  ill ! — Pray  for  me,  my  dear 
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friend.  Alas!  I  forget  myself!  Long 
before  you  receive  this  I  shall  be  well,  or 
past  all  suffering !  I  must  now  lock  up 
this  paper.  If  I  die,  receive  my  tenderest 
blessing,  and  farewell. 

Madeline  Falconer. 

London,  April  1815. 
It  pleased  God  to  spare  my  life  ;  and 
I  am  a  mother  and  a  nurse  !  and  so  hap- 
py as  both  !  My  husband,  and  my  me- 
dical attendant  too,  believed  I  might  not 
be  strong  enough  to  be  the  latter  ;  but  I 
thought  nature  knew  best ;  and  I  am 
well,  and  my  baby  thrives.  It  is  a  boy, 
and  the  image  of  his  father !  I  am  so 
proud  of  it!  Oh  !  how  I  long  to  show  it  to 
my  dear  mother  !  Glencarron  dares  not 
take  it,  he  is  so  afraid  of  letting  it  fall ; — 
but  he  kisses  it,  and  looks  at  it  for  mi- 
nutes together,  and  talks  nonsense  to  it ; 
and  sometimes  he  calls  it,  and  that  is  so 
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gratifying  to  me,  the  little  Glencarron  ! 
I  am  well  enough  to  leave   my  room  ; 
and  I  have  done  so,  but  it  was  very  re- 
luctantly— I  was  so  happy  in  my  seclu- 
sion !     My  husband  scarcely  ever  dined 
out ;  and  when  he  did,  I  had  my  baby  and 
the  Macinnons  with  me,  for  Macinnon  is 
come  to  see  his  wife  home.     He  went 
round  by  our  hermitage  in  Northumber- 
land, and  he  has  brought   me   the  box 
which  contained  my  journal.     My  hus- 
band came  in  just  now  while  I  was  taking 
the  manuscript  out ;  and  he,  laughing, 
asked  me  if  he  had  married  an  author 
without  knowing  it.     When  I  explained, 
he  insisted  on  reading  it ;  and  I  wishing 
to  have  no  reserves  with  him,  gave  him 
leave  to  read  it,  telling  him   he  would 
find  that  I  had  not  spared  him.     He  re- 
plied that  he  would  trust  me.     But  I 
meant  what  I  said.  I  did  not  spare  him  ; 
as  he  will,  I  know,  soon  discover,  but 
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gave  him  faults  and  all.  It  may  be  fool- 
ish ;  but  I  feel  almost  ashamed  of  his 
seeing  how  very  fondly  I  have  ever  loved 
him. 

Tuesday,  April,  1815. 
He  has  read  it,  and  it  has  made  him 
very  thoughtful.  I  knew  that  some  pas- 
sages would ;  and  as  he  returned  it  to 
me,  he  tenderly  embraced  me,  saying, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  Poor,  foolish 
girl,  how  I  have  made  thee  suffer  !  But 
one  day,  my  own  dear  Madeline,  thou 
shait  be  made  all  the  amends  now  in  my 
power;  but  patience,  patience!  And 
upon  my  word,  Miss  Madeline,  as  Dobbs 
used  to  say,  you  are  a  shrewd  observer ! 
I  find  I  must  take  care  what  I  look^ 
and  say,  and  do,  or  my  wife  will  put  me 
in  a  book !  I  do  not  feel  quite  so  safe 
with  you  as  I  did  before ;  I  wish  I  had 
not  read  the  journal!"     He  said  this  in 
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a  laughing  manner,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  was  not  half  in  earnest ;  I  wish, 
too,  that  he  had  not  read  it ;  oh,  vanity! 
Yet  no ;  it  was  not  vanity  that  made  me 
show  it ;  I  wished  to  have  no  reserves,  as 
I  said  before,  wished  him  to  see  my  whole 
heart  as  it  was,  and  above  all,  I  was  not 
without  hope  that  some  passages,  some 
filial  lamentations,  and  expressions  of  pa- 
rental and  of  filial  love  on  my  father's 
part  and  mine,  would  find  their  way  to 
his  heart,  and  produce  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. I  was  right,  and  all  would 
have  been  as  I  wished;  for  he  was  affect- 
ed, had  not  a  letter  from  Lady  Benlo- 
men,  the  contents  of  which  I  did  not  see, 
arrived  at  the  very  moment. 

Wednesday , 

What  do  I  hear?  He  is  going  abroad! 

She  is  worse  again !    And  he  is  going 

without  me  !     I  know  it  is  unavoidable  ; 
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but  how  shall  I  support  myself  in  his  ab- 
sence !  For  him  I  gave  up  every  thing ! 
father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  society, 
reputation  !  and  when  I  shall  cease  to  see 
him,  the  image  of  all  these  sacrifices  will, 
I  know  but  too  well,  return  and  over- 
whelm me.  But  I  forget  my  child  ;  yes, 
my  child  will  console  me,  and  amply  fill 
the  place  of  all  beside  him.  How  kind 
it  was  in  him  to  tell  me  just  now,  that 
since  he  had  read  my  journal  he  loved 
and  admired  me  more  than  ever,  though 
he  thought  an  increase  of  his  affection 
had  been  impossible. 

Mrs.  Macinnon  will  stay  with  me,  that 
is  one  comfort ;  but  alas  !  we  are  not  to 
return  to  the  dear  retreat  at  the  foot  of 
Cheviot!  He  means  to  sell  that.  We 
are  going,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  a  hunt- 
ing seat  in  Northamptonshire,  as  his  own, 
which  he  has  in  Leicestershire,  is  let  to 
a  friend  of  his ;  and  there  he  is  going 
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to  live  by  himself,  with  his  usual  esta- 
blishment; /am  to  live  with  my  child, 
in  a  cottage  t\#o  miles  off. — Hateful  ar- 
rangement !  But  I  find  his  absence  from 
his  usual  circles  is  commented  upon,  and 
he  is  forced,  he  thinks,  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  his  present  domestic  happiness  for 
the  sake  of  society.  I  dare  not,  I  must 
not,  will  not  tell  you  how  miserable  this 
new  arrangement  makes  me ! 

Tuesday, 
He  has  been  gone  six  days,  and  I  have 
not  had  the  heart  to  write  till  now  !  Lady 
Benlomen's  alarm  at  Bonaparte's  return 
brought  her  to  Boulogne,  whence  she  is 
too  ill  to  proceed,  so  he  will  not  be  very 
long  away  except  she  refuses  to  part  with 
him.  To-morrow  we  go  into  Northamp- 
tonshire. My  child  is  so  beautiful,  and 
so  like  his  father !  I  am  almost  jealous 
of  the  little  urchin  already.     It  had  his 
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last  hiss  when  he  went  away.  I  did 
hope  to  have  remained  in  London  till  he 
returned  to  accompany  us  to  this  place, 
but  I  find  that  the  measles  are  in  the 
neighbourhood,  therefore  I  shall  not  be 
easy  till  we  are  set  off.  A  decisive  battle 
is  expected  to  take  place  soon.  I  am 
glad  my  husband  is  at  Boulogne. 

Thursday,  the  Inn  at 

Here  I  am  to  remain  till  Airs.  Macin- 
non  'has  put  every  thing  in  order  for  me 
at  the  cottage,  which  Glencarron  insisted 
on  it  I  should  not  see  till  it  was  quite 
ready.  In  the  meanwhile  I  shall  go  with 
Mrs.  Macinnon,  as  her  friend,  to  see 
Giencarron's  house.  His  servants  are 
already  there,  his  full  establishment;  for 
I  find  he  must  entertain  company. 

Macinnon  tells  me  that  Mr.  Falconer's 
aunt  married  an  English  gentleman,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son,  and  did  not  survive 
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his  birth  :  that  son  is  now  abroad,  and  to 
him  the  hunting  seat  belongs  which  my 
husband  occupies.  I  find  that  as  soon  as 
a  vacancy  takes  place  in  the  representation 
of  this  county,  which  is  hourly  expected, 
Mr.  Elsedon  is  to  be  brought  forward  as 
a  candidate,  and  he  has  written  to  his 
cousin  to  beg  him  to  canvass  for  him, 
and  to  go  through  all  the  ceremony  of 
the  election,  as  his  representative,  when- 
ever it  takes  place ;  as  he  cannot  leave 
Montpellier,  where  he  is  with  a  sick  wife. 
Consequently,  as  poor  Glencarron  will  be 
forced  to  keep  a  sort  of  open  house,  I 
shall  never  see  him  but  at  night  perhaps. 
I  always  hated  contested  elections !  I 
wish  he  had  refused  to  act  for  his  cousin ; 
but  I  suppose  he  could  not.  Alas  !  how 
often  shall  I  regret  that  secluded  spot  at 
the  foot  of  Cheviot!  I  wanted  nothing 
there  then,  for  I  had  him  ! 
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Friday  evening. 
I  have  been  over  the  house.  It  is  large 
and  commodious ;  but  one  thought  of 
that  at  Glencarron  kills  it !  And  then  the 
country  is  so  flat !  It  is  wooded  indeed  in 
parts ;  but  what  makes  it  desirable  as  a 
hunting  country  wholly  ruins  it  for  a 
picturesque  one.  Then  the  rooms  hung 
only  with  pictures  of  horses  and  dogs  ! 
the  equestrian  and  canine  heroes  of  the 
field  in  their  day.  Then  the  library,  as 
it  is  called  ! — Shelves  containing  chiefly 
the  Sporting  Calendar  and  books  on 
hunting!  but  in  my  husband's  own  apart- 
ment when  here,  I  found  on  every  table 
a  table  book-stand,  containing  several  of 
the  periodical  writers,  sermons,  history, 
&c.  From  what  I  see  and  hear  of  this 
cousin  Elsedon,  /should  not  vote  for  him 
if  I  were  a  man  and  he  not  my  relation ; 
but  perhaps  I  do  him  injustice;  and  I 
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suspect  I  am  prejudiced  against  him  be- 
cause, for  his  sake,  I  must  forgo  so 
much  of  Mr.  Falconer's  society. 

To-morrow  I  take  possession  of  my 
own  habitation.  I  drove  past  it  yester- 
day, and  I  must  say  it  is  as  mean-looking, 
untempting  a  place  as  I  ever  beheld.  But 
no  matter,  so  I  see  him  there !  It  is 
three  miles  from  this  town  by  the  road ; 
but  by  the  fields  which  are  behind  the 
garden  it  is  not  quite  two. 

Saturday, 
What  a  surprise  !  I  took  possession  of 
my  new  habitation  to-day!  and  as  I  stopt 
at  that  mean-looking  door,  opening  into 
that  dusty  road,  and  looked  at  those 
windows  which  gave  the  parlours  to  which 
they  belonged  their  only  prospect,  namely 
the  above-mentioned  road,  I  sighed  as  I 
thought  of  our  retreat  at  the  foot  of 
Cheviot,  and  remembered  with  mournful 
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tenderness  the  dear  cottage  by  the  burn- 
side.  Judge  then  of  my  delighted  asto- 
nishment, when,  on  entering  the  dark 
and  narrow  hall,  a  door  opposite  was 
thrown  open,  and  I  saw  Mrs.  Macinnon 
smiling  and  beckoning  me  to  where  she 
stood  in  a  glow  of  yellow  light !  On  has- 
tening forward  I  found  myself  in  an  octa- 
gon room  lighted  by  a  dome  formed  of 
different  gradations  of  coloured  glass, 
through  which  the  sun  shed  upon  the 
ottoman,  which  surrounded  this  beautiful 
building,  unnumbered  varieties  of  golden 
hues ;  on  either  side  a  door  leads  into  a 
small  but  elegant  apartment,  which  opens 
on  a  lawn  glittering  and  gay  with  all  the 
flowers  of  spring,  and  terminating  in 
conservatories  full  of  the  choicest  plants. 
The  garden  seems  shut  in  from  every 
human  eye,  so  lofty  are  the  shrubberies 
and  trees  which  surround  it ;  and  even 
our  Northumberland  habitation  was  not 

VOL.  II.  H 
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so  formed  for  secret  solitude  as  this  house 
on  the  dusty  road  from . 


I  stood  for  some  time  lost  in  delighted 
surprise,  and  could  hardly  reply  to  my 
companion's  eager  question  of  *  Is  not 
this  charming  ?•'  On  a  more  minute  in- 
spection I  found  that  a  door  in  the  wall 
of  the  conservatory  led  into  a  bed-room, 
and  that  in  an  apartment  adjoining  was 
a  most  convenient  warm  bath.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  suite  are  the  same 
conveniences  ;  and  in  a  small  building  in 
the  shrubbery  we  found  a  billiard-table. 
A  little  green  gate  at  the  end  of  the  lawn, 
which  seemed  to  lead  only  into  a  wood, 
leads  I  find  into  a  richly  stored  kitchen- 
garden  surrounded  by  walls  covered  with 
fruit  trees.     This  garden  has  a  door  into 

the  fields ;   and  the  town  of over 

those  fields  is  but  a  short  distance  off. 
The  furniture  of  these  rooms  is  the  most 
elegant  I  ever  saw,  and  there  is  every 
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convenience  for  books  that  a  reading 
woman  can  desire,  though  a  studious 
man  would  certainly  require  more;  but 
I  do  not  suppose  that  a  reading  woman 
or  a  studious  man  ever  resided  here.  I 
wonder  what  sort  of  persons  did  reside 
here!  I  know  not  what  to  think!  Luxury 
surrounds  me  in  every  shape  !  and  luxury 
united  to  such  entire  seclusion,  that  I  can- 
not reconcile  with  well-motived  retirement 
from  the  world,  such  a  profuse  indulgence 
in  all  the  expensive  varieties  which  that 
world  abounds  in.  I  feel  as  if  self -deny- 
ing virtuous  people  had  no  business  to 
live  here.  I  shall  ask  Glencarron  a  great 
many  questions  when  I  see  him. 

Heigh-ho  !  his  letters  do  not  yet  men- 
tion the  day  of  his  return.  Still  they  are 
welcome ;  for  they  are  such  letters  !  and 
when  he  is  with  me  I  lose  one  great  plea- 
sure, since  1  lose  his  correspondence. 
h2 
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Sunday,  June  — . 

We  went  to  Church  at to-day, 

both  morning  and  afternoon. 

There  has  been  a  battle  at  a  place  called 
Waterloo,  and  such  a  complete  and  glo- 
rious victory  has  been  obtained  by  our 
armies  !  But  oh  !  that  I  could  but  hear 
something  of  dear  Ronald  ! 

Mrs.  Macinnon  made  a  point  of  my 
wearing  a  large  bonnet,  and  being  closely 
veiled  at  church.  She  said  she  was  sure 
my  husband  would  wish  it ;  therefore  I 
complied.  Perhaps  she  is  right;  and 
that  strangers  are  always  objects  of  cu- 
riosity in  a  country  town,  be  it  ever  so 
large. 

Monday. 

A  letter  from  Boulogne !  He  is  sailed 

by  this  time !  He  said  Lady  Benlomen's 
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manner  and  behaviour  were  so  very 
strange,  that  he  should  have  left  her 
sooner  had  not  frequent  returns  of  her 
paroxysms  made  him  continually  fear  for 
her  life ;  but  that  now  she  seems  better 
he  shall  set  off  without  taking  leave, 
How  long  the  time  will  seem  till  he  ar- 
rives !  I  hope  he  will  think  the  dear  babe 
grown. 

I  have  at  length  seen  a  return  of  the 
killed  and  wounded.  Thank  God  !  Ro- 
nald is  not  amongst  them ;  but  he  is 
named  in  the  details  of  the  battle  as 
Captain  Ronald  Munro,  and  as  having 
great/?/  dared.  His  regiment,  alas  !  has 
been  almost  cut  to  pieces. 

Wednesday . 
He  is  here;  but  not  in  spirits.     Lady 
Benlomen's  manner  was  so  cold,  so  ca- 
pricious, and  her  heart  at  times  seemed 
so  alienated  from  him,  that  he  cannot,  he 
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says,  forget  it ;  and  to  what  to  attribute 
the  change  he  cannot  tell.  (Lady  Caro- 
line was  at  Paris.)  I  have  gabiedby  this 
strangeness,  however  ;  for  he  says  it  wlls 
such  a  comfort  to  him  to  know  he  should 
come  back  to  me,  whose  unvarying 
sweetness  of  temper  would  never  call  forth 
in  him  such  misery  as  his  sister  inflicted. 
He  declares  that  my  gentleness  of  nature 
is  to  him  the  greatest  of  all  my  attractions ; 
but  /  am  not  sure  that  I  am  so  very 
gentle,  I  have  as  yet  not  been  put  in 
circumstances  to  try  my  temper  much  ; 
and  I  suspect  that,  were  my  jealousy  to 
be  aroused,  I  should  no  longer  have  the 
self-command  imputed  to  rne.  Jea- 
lousy! The  bare  idea  of  ever  having 
cause  to  he  so  curdles  my  blood  ! 

TJmrsdaif. 
The   member  for  the  county  is  sup- 
posed to  be  dying,  and  all  is  canvassing 
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and  commotion  !  Yesterday  he  was  with 
me  all  day ;  but  when  he  left  me  this 
morning,  he  said  he  could  not  tell  when 
I  should  see  him  again.  This  cousin  of 
his  will  be  the  cause  of  great  trouble  to 
him,  and  privation  to  me ;  but  as  he 
leaves  me  most  reluctantly,  I  shall,  1  trust, 
bear  it  patiently. 

Friday. 
What  unwelcome  intelligence !  He 
says  he  is  going  to  have  company  at  his 
house !  the  sitting  member,  who  is  to 
join  Mr.  Elsedon  and  his  family,  consist- 
ing of  his  wife  and  daughter ;  besides 
one  or  two  gentlemen  ;  but  that  he  will 
contrive  to  see  me  some  part  of  every- 
day. I  burst  into  tears  when  he  told  me 
this,  and  I  thought  he  was  not  pleased  at 
my  indulging  in  this  emotion.  It  was 
wrong ;  but  till  now  he  has  seemed  to 
live  almost  for  me  alone ;  and  now  his 
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time  and  his  thoughts  must  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  others.  However,  1  know  his 
heart  will  be  wholly  with  us.  He  is  so 
proud  of  his  boy  ! 

Saturday. 
His  guests  are  come,  and  with  them 

an  unexpected  visitor,  Lady  Jane  L , 

the  sister  of  Mr.  Elsedon's  wife,  a  very 
beautiful  woman  and  excellent  canvasser. 
I  thought  Mr.  Falconer  seemed  particu- 
larly pleased  that  she  was  added  to  the 
party ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  would 
like  that  his  wife  or  sister  should  be  busy 
on  such  occasions.  I  am  obliged  to 
them,  however,  for  going  to  bed  so  early ; 
he  was  here  a  little  past  midnight. 

Sunday. 
He  has  forbidden  my  going  to  church 

at 9  anc])  to  make  me  amends,  he 

did  not  accompany  his  friends  in  the  af* 
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ternoon  to  the  parish  church,  but  came 
hither  and  read  the  service  to  me  and 
Mrs.  Macinnon.  How  kind!  I  should 
not  have  asked  him  to  do  this.  He  is 
really  becoming  quite  a  good  nurse. 
How  his  eyes  sparkled  to-day  when  the 
child  crowed  in  his  arms  as  he  tossed 
him  in  the  air ! 

Monday, 

Lady  Jane  L is  a  wit,  I  find,  as 

well  as  a  beauty ;  and  Mr.  Falconer  en- 
tertained me  with  her  bon  mots  to  the 
electors.  They  have  been  calling  on  the 
voters  in  the  town  and  the  environs  to- 
day, that  is,  on  some;  it  will  be  more 
than  a  week  before  they  have  been  the 
whole  round.  I  never  saw  him  more 
animated ;  though  he  says  it  is  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  wait  on  these  people, 
and  that  he  would  much  rather  be  with 
h  5 
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me.  Now  I  feel  in  all  its  force  the  whole 
misery  of  a  clandestine  marriage.  It  is  a 
trial  to  know  that  my  husband  is  enter- 
taining guests  as  a  bachelor,  while  I,  his 
wife,  am  living  here  in  concealment  as  if 
I  were  his  mistress  !  aye,  and  living,  as  I 
now  find,  in  a  house  provided  and  fur- 
nished for  a  mistress,  the  mistress  of  this 
Mr.  Elsedon,  whom  he  dismissed  when 

he  married  Lady  Laura  L .     Glen- 

earron  laughed  at  my  vexation  when  I 
heard  who  had  been  my  predecessor;  but 
I  am  sure  he  could  not  but  approve  it, 
though  he  told  me  he  did  not  like  over- 
scrupulous ladies,  and  that  my  living  in 
the  house  would  purify  it.  I  could  not 
laugh  on  such  a  subject,  and  I  wonder  he 
could. 

Tuesday. 
Till  this  odious  business  is  over,  and 
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his  guests  gone,  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
write. 

Monday. 
They  have  been  to  a  distance  in  search 
of  votes,  and  I  did  not  see  him  for  three 
davs ! 

Wednesday. 

There  was  an  assembly  at last 

night,  which  he  opened  with  Lady  Jane. 
It  did  not  break  up  till  day-break.  So  he 
slept  at  his  own  house;  nor  did  I  sec 
him  all  the  day. 

Friday  evening. 
Mrs.  Macinnon  has  been  at  the  house, 
and  brought  me  a  provincial  paper  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  ball,  and  prais- 
ing the  beauty,  dress,  and   dancing  of 

Lady  Jane  L and  Miss  Fortescue, 

the  other  young  guest  of  Glencarron, 
mentioning  also  the  graceful  and  digni- 
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fied  manner  of  Mr.  Falconer,  and  his  at- 
tention to  his  noble  and  beautiful  guests, 
and  saying  what  a  fine  and  well-matched 
couple  he  and  Lady  Jane  appeared  as 
they  stood  together  in  the  dance ! 

Not  very  agreeable  all  this  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  wife  under  my  circumstances, 
I  wonder  Mrs.  Macinnon  should  bring 
me  such  stuff  to  read. 

Saturday. 
Worse  and  worse !  He  has  been  teased 
into  giving  a  ball,  and  Lady  Jane  is  to 
have  the  management  of  it.  This  also  is 
wormwood  to  me.  He  seemed  very  re- 
luctant to  tell  me  what  was  going  for- 
ward ;  I  changed  colour ;  and  he  eagerly 
added,  "  But  there  ends  my  persecution, 
my  guests  will  leave  me  the  next  day." 
"  Thank  Heaven,"  cried  I,  while  my  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  but  he  did  not  chide 
me ;    he  looked  as  if  conscious  that  my 
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tears  were  excusable.     This  ball  is  to  be 
on  Tuesday. 

Sunday. 

He  came  to  us,  as  before,  in  the  after- 
noon, and  seemed  very  unwilling  to  leave 
me  and  the  child,  saying,  as  he  bade  me 
farewell,  "  Now,  alas !  I  must  return  to 
the  heartless  hilarity  of  those  who  are  in- 
different to  me !  and  oh  !  what  am  I  not 
leaving  ?  All  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of 
man!" 

I  felt  deeply  the  kindness  of  this 
speech.  Still  I  am  not  able  to  satisfy 
myself  that  he  did  right  in  consenting  to 
have  a  ball  so  near  the  residence  of  his 
wife,  a  wife  that  could  not,  he  knew,  pre- 
side at  it.  I  think  it  was  not  having  suf- 
ficient consideration  for  my  feelings.  Yet 
this  is  very  selfish  in  me ;  why  should  I 
wish  him,  for  my  sake,  to  forgo  "  the 
pomp  and  circumstance"  to  which  his  si- 
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tuation  entitles  him  ?  Besides,  I  know 
that  I  am  his  wife,  and  that  he  considers 
me  as  such ;  therefore  what  have  I  to 
complain  of?  But  I  see  Mrs.  Macinnon 
does  not  approve  the  ball,  though  she 
has  consented  to  superintend  the  prepa- 
rations. 

Monday. 
I  am  torn  by  a  variety  of  contending 
emotions.     He  is  so  afraid  that  his  sup- 
per should  not  be  quite  the  thing,  that 
he  cannot  be  easy  unless  /"  condescend" 
(that  was  his  term)  to  go  to  the  house  this 
evening  and  see  how  I  approve  the  deco- 
rations for   the   table,    which  are   come 
down  from   London,  together  with   the 
temporary  room  in  which  the  company 
are  to  sup.     "  You  have,  I  know."  said 
he,   "  such  good  taste,  and  were  so  ac- 
customed to  such  things  at  Mrs.  Irwin's, 
that  /  should  be  satisfied  if  you  were  ; 
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besides,  I  should  be  more  likely  to  enjoy 
the  entertainment  if  I  knew  that  those 
dear  eyes  had  approved  it,  and  those  dear 
hands  had  completed  the  arrangements. 
Lady  Jane  boasts  of  her  notability,  and 
that  no  one  can  arrange  the  ornaments 
of  a  table  so  well  as  she  can  :  but  I  dis- 
trust her ;  for,  instead  of  thinking  how  to 
supply  the  place  of  some  biscuit  figures 
which  were  broken  in  the  journey,  she 
did  nothing  but  laugh  over  the  comical 
appearance  which  the  mutilated  beauties 
made,  and  utter  conceit  upon  conceit." 
"  That  might  be  witty,  but  it  was  not 
wise,"  replied  I,  (suppressing  a  sigh  at 
thinking  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  re- 
calling Lady  Jane's  lively  sayings,)  "  as, 
when  an  evil  takes  place,  the  first  thought 
should  be  how  to  remedy  it;  I  cannot 
mend  biscuit  figures,  but  I  can,  I  sup- 
pose, tell  you  how  to  supply  their  place, 
and  therefore  I  will  come  to  your  house 
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tliis  evening,  as  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Maein- 
non's,  when  your  company  are  engaged 
at  cards."  My  voice  faltered  while  I 
spoke  in  spite  of  myself.  He  was  con- 
scious that  it  did  so,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Kind,  generous  girl !  superior  to  your 
sex's  weakness  !"  But  he  over-rates  me; 
I  fear  it  was  the  wish  to  show  my  supe- 
riority in  notability  on  this  occasion  to 
Lady  Jane,  a  quality  which  he  values  in 
women,  which  led  me  to  such  prompt 
compliance.  But,  whatever  were  my  mo- 
tive, I  have  promised  and  I  will  perform. 
Mrs.  Macinnon  looks  grave,  and  does 
not  approve,  I  see;  but  she  will  obey  me, 
and  at  eight  this  evening  she  will  come 
to  convey  the  rightful  mistress  of  Mr. 
Falconer  s  establishment  in  a  feigned 
character  to  his  house  ! ! !  Heigh-ho ! 
There  is  not  the  slightest  communica- 
tion between  my  servants  and  those  of 
Mr.  Falconer,  and  the  latter  never  saw 
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me,  else,  I  dare  not  go,  nor  would  he  let 
me ;  but  oh  !  the  agony  of  knowing  that 
to  my  own  servants  I  appear  in  an  equi- 
vocal point  of  view !  Yet  still  I  flatter 
myself  that,  as  they  see  the  respect  with 
which  Mr.  Falconer  and  Mrs.  Macinnon 
treat  me,  they  suspect  the  truth,  and  be- 
lieve that  we  are  privately  married, 

Monday  evening. 
I  have  been  !  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  the 
many  deficiencies  in  the  decorations,  I 
resolved,  if  I  sat  up  all  night,  to  supply 
them,  and  make  the  table  as  pretty  as 
time  would  allow.  Perhaps  there  was 
pride  in  this,  though  I  fancied  it  magna* 
nimity,  and  thought  of  Patient  Grizzle 
and  Priors  Emma  and  the  mistress  in 
the  wood,  but  /  am  the  mistress  in  the 
wood  myself  rather;  only,  thank  Hea- 
ven, Lady  Jane  is  not  the  Emma  of  my 
Henry.     Well,  I  have  no  time  to  write ; 
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I  am  going,  with  Mrs.  Macinnon's  and 
my  maid's  assistance,  for  I  cannot  exe- 
cute all  myself,  to  make  various  sorts  of 
pretty  things  :  so  farewell ! 

Tuesday  morning. 
I  was  not  in  bed  till  day-break !  He 
was  gone  with  his  guests  to  a  ball  some 
miles  off;  therefore  I  did  not  expect  him 
and  had  all  the  leisure  I  wished.  In  the 
evening  I  shall  go  again,  to  see  that  all  is 
properly  disposed.  We  have  mended 
the  broken  ornaments  very  successfully, 
but  still  without  others  the  table  would 
not  have  looked  full  enough.  The  can- 
vass room  is  very  pretty  and  very  expen- 
sive* Though  Mr.  Falconer  be  a  rich 
bachelor,  I  think  it  was  indelicate  in  a 
young  woman  to  insist  on  putting  a  man 
to  such  an  expense  who  was  not  her  re- 
lation ;  and  she  wanted  him,  I  find,  to 
have  one  of  Gunter's  men  down  to  super- 
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intend.  But  I  know  I  am  rather  a  scru- 
pulous person ;  besides,  this  is  a  can- 
vassing ball.  I  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Elsedon  has  any  other  pretensions  for 
being  a  county  member,  but  a  large  rent 
roll !  He  has  taste  of  a  certain  kind,  if 
he  built  and  ornamented  the  house  I  in- 
habit ;  but  for  what  purpose  did  he  do  it? 
Pshaw !  Why  should  I  talk  or  think  about 
him  ? 

Tuesday  evening. 
I  have  relieved  my  full  heart  by  tears, 
and  now  /  think  that  I  can  bear  to  detail 
all  that  has  passed.  When  evening  came, 
I  was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  go  to 
the  house  and  see  that  my  performances 
were  properly  arranged  on  the  supper 
table,  and  that  all  was  as  it  should  be. 
It  was  my  husband's  wish  that  I  should 
be  the  secretly  presiding  deity;  therefore, 
though  I  had  told  Mrs.  Macinnon  I  should 
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not  come  again,  I  could  not  be  easy  with- 
out, and  on  asking  for  her  I  was  admitted. 
I  had  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
elegance  of  the  entertainment;  but  I 
found  that  I  could  improve  the  disposal 
of  the  ornaments,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
effect  of  the  lights  ;  therefore  I  persisted 
to  stay  and  make  alterations,  in  despite  of 
thepertnessof  some  of  the  attendants,  one 
of  whom,  to  the  indignant  horror  of  Mrs. 
Macinnon,  pushed  me  away  once,  saying, 
"  There,  there,  young  woman,  do  not  be 
so  busy ;  we  knows  what  we  are  about !" 
I  own  that  I  could  scarcely  forbear  saying, 
"Fellow!  do  you  know  who  I  am?" 
"  Young  woman  indeed,  fellow! "  cried 
Mrs.  Macinnon,  "  Young  lady,  if  you 
please!"  "  Young  lady!  Why,  is  she 
coming  to  our  ball,  Mrs.  —  ?  If  she  be, 
I  beg  her  pardon ;  but  still  she  have  no 
business  here  !  "  My  poor  friend  was  si- 
lenced, and  so  was  L     The  man  himself 
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was  soon  reconciled  to  my  interference, 
by  seeing  me  remedy  an  accident  which 
had  happened  to  one  of  the  pyramids  of 
flowers  and  fruits;   and  he  blessed  my 
"  sweet  pretty  fingers"  more  warmly  than 
I  liked.     While  I  was  thus  engaged,  and 
with  my  veil  thrown  back,  I  heard  laugh- 
ing in  the  door-way,  and  turning  round 
I  saw  two  full-dressed  ladies  run  into  the 
room,  while  one  of  them  spoke  to  some 
person  behind  her ;  saying,  "Nay,  nay — 
you  cannot  prevent  Lady  Jane  ;  she  says 
her  character  for  notability  will  be  quite 
lost  if  she  does  not  inspect  the  tables." 
"  O,  I  will  excuse  her!  "  was  the  reply  in 
Mr.  Falconer's  voice ;  and  before  I  could 
recollect  myself  sufficiently  to  escape  they 
were  all  three  beside  me.    I  had  however 
pulled  down  my  veil,  and  Mrs.  Macinnon 
said,  "  This  way,  this  way ;  follow  me  :  I 
will  find  your  gloves  afterwards.*1  "  I  beg 
I  may  not  disturb  any  one,"  cried  Lady 
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Jane  courteously — "  especially  one  who 
seemed  so  kindly  employed."     Mr.  Fal- 
coner  now  recovered   the   surprise  and 
confusion  which  the  unexpected  sight  of 
me  had  occasioned  him,  and  said  in  a 
voice  deepened  by  emotion,   "  This  is  a 
condescension   and  a  kindness  I  could 
not  have  dared  to  hope  from  you,  madam, 
but  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  it,  I  assure 
you ;  and  I  understand  I  am  indebted  to 
your  taste  and  skill  for  most  of  those 
pretty  things.      Mrs.   Macinnon,    your 
young  friend  has  done  even  more  than 
you    said    she  could   do."     I  trembled, 
bowed,  and  was  silent.     "  La  !  "  audibly 
whispered  Miss  Fortescue  (the  other  young 
lady)  "  how  polite  and  flattering  he  is  !  I 
conclude  this  lady  is  the  wife  or  daugh- 
ter of  a  voter — he !  Lady  Jane,  now  it  is 
your  turn."     Lady  Jane  seemed  to  think 
so  too,  for  turning  to  me,  and  vainly  try- 
ing to  explore  with  her  piercing  dark  eyes 
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the  intricate  folds  of  my  veil,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  How  obliged  to  you  I  am ! 
for  /  shall  have  all  the  credit  of  the  taste 
and  skill  which  Mr.  Falconer  praises. 
And  did  you  really  make  all  these  beau- 
tiful baskets  and  other  pretty  things  ?  " 
"  With  assistance."  "  How  clever !  Dear 
me,  how  I  should  like  to  learn  to  do  the 
same !  "  "  La !  "  exclaimed  Miss  For- 
tescue,  "what  nonsense  !  you  know,  Lady 
Jane,  you  can  always  buy  such  things  as 
tliese."  "  No  ;  I  deny  it,  Lucy  :  one  can 
buy  much,  but  not  such  things  as  these : 
one  can  purchase  ingenuity r,  but  not  taste? 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  cried  Miss  Fortescue, 
pretending  to  whisper  again,  "  pray  how 
many  votes  does  the  father  of  this  dealer 
in  taste  carry  ?  "  Mr.  Falconer  now  ra- 
ther angrily  told  the  ladies,  that  if  they 
lingered  here  the  company  would  be  ar- 
rived before  they  reached  the  drawing 
room.     "  No,  no,  Frederic,  I  will  not  go 
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yet,"  cried  Lady  Jane :  "  I  have  not  been 
round  the  table."  Frederic  !  she  called 
him  Frederic ! !  and  as  she  spoke  she 
playfully  threw  her  scarf  round  his  neck, 
and  gave  him  her  gloves  to  hold.  He 
looked  foolish  and  confused,  but  let  the 
scarf  remain,  while  Miss  Fortescue  affect- 
edly observed,  "  How  submissive  he  is ! 
vour  ladyship  will  make  something  of  him 
in  time ;  only  lordly  man  never  submits 
but  with  a  view  to  take  his  revenge  and 
rule  one  day.'"  What  could  she  mean  ? 
Lady  Jane  now  took  up  a  rose  which  had 
fallen  out  of  a  vase,  and  coming  up  to 
Mr.  Falconer,  insisted  on  putting  it  into 
his  button-hole,  declaring  that  he  should 
wear  it  all  the  evening.  "  You  load,  you 
oppress  me  with  your  favours,"  he  replied, 
throwing  off  the  scarf;  "  come,  you  have 
staid  here  long  enough  surely."  "  No,  in- 
deed, Freddy ;  I  have  not  yet  rehearsed 
my  part  as  mistress  of  the  feast :  I  am  to 
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sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  you  know : 
see  how  well  I  shall  become  my  honours ! " 
(Freddy  !  how  free  and  familiar  !)  Here 
she  seated  herself  and  pretended  to  be 
bowing  to  the  guests,  and  to  press  them 
to  eat  this  and  that.  With  what  a  deep 
sigh  I  turned  away,  and  not  without 
secretly  confessing  that  she  looked  &Jit 
wife  for  Mr.  Falconer ;  for  she  has  beauty, 
grace,  courteous  manners,  intelligence, 
and  high  rank.  I  shrunk  abashed  and 
humbled  from  the  comparison  ;  and  felt- 
that  if  he  wished  our  marriage  had  never 
taken  place,  and  could  be  annulled,  he 
would  be  excusable.  At  this  moment  a 
middle-aged  man,  with  a  bold  but  fashion- 
able look,  made  his  appearance.  "  Dear 
papa,  so  you  wished  to  see  the  tables  too ; 
are  they  not  pretty?"  "Beautiful!" 
cried  he,  taking  up  his  glass ;  but  it  was 
to  look  at  me :  I  therefore  turned  away. 
"  Who  is  that  ?"  said  he  in  a  low  voice. 

VOL.   II.  I 
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CJ  That !  oh  the  fairy  whose  genius  did 
all  this,"  replied  Lady  Jane — "  name  un- 
known— ask  Falconer."  "  What  a  figure! 
what  a  hand  and  arm  !  "  cried  he  :  "  he ! 
Falconer !  who  is  this  goddess  that  thus 
deigns  for  you  ?  "  "  It  is  a  young  friend 
of  mine,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Macinnon  eagerly, 
"  who,  to  oblige  me,  has  been  so  good  as 
to  assist ; — come,  my  dear,  it  is  time  you 
were  home," — and  curtsying  to  Mr.  Fal- 
coner and  the  ladies,  I  took  her  offered 
arm  and  was  leaving  the  room,  when  Mr. 
Fortescue  took  up  one  of  the  gloves  which 
I  unfortunately  dropped,  and,  seizing  my 
hand,  entreated  leave  to  draw  it  on — look- 
ing under  my  bonnet  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  I  rather  haughtily  drew  back,  and 
snatching  my  glove  got  out  of  the  room, 
though  he  put  his  odious  hand  on  my 
naked  arm  to  detain  me  !  Oh,  that  mo- 
ment of  wounded  feeling  and  indignant 
resentment!      Mrs.    Macinnon    looked 
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back,  and  she  says  Mr.  Falconer  was  pale 
as  death,  and  seemed  biting  his  lip  with 
vexation  ;  while  Miss  Fortescue  was  tit- 
tering violently,  and  Lady  Jane  asking 
what  was  the  matter.  I  did  not  breathe 
comfortably  till  I  found  myself  in  my  own 
garden ;  there  I  sunk  on  a  seat,  and  gave 
way  to  a  violent  burst  of  tears.  Having 
begged  Mrs.  Macinnon  to  leave  me  and 
return  to  the  house,  for  I  wished  to  be 
alone,  she  obeyed,  and  as  she  opened 
the  gr.te  a  man  rushed  by  her.  It  was 
my  husband  ;  who  could  not,  he  said,  be 
easy  without  seeing  me  after  all  that 
passed  !  His  soothings,  his  thanks,  and 
his  tenderness,  quieted  my  oppressed  feel- 
ings while  he  stayed ;  but  when  he  was 
gone,  mortification,  a  sort  of  vague  jea- 
lousy, conscious  abasement,  and  other 
painful  wishes  and  regrets,  returned  to 
overwhelm  me.  Shall  I  own  to  you  that 
I  was  pleased  to  find  that  by  their  visit 
i2 
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to  me  he  was  not  ready  to  receive  his 
company,  and  that  Lady  Jane  was  rather 
mortified  ? 

Wednesday '. 
My  night  was  nearly  tearful  and  a 
sleepless  one.  While  he  was  doing  the 
honours  of  his  ball-room,  the  flattered 
object  of  attention  to  the  noble  and  the 
beautiful,  /,  his  wife,  the  proper  mistress 
of  the  revels — But  I  forbear. 

Wednesday  evening, 

Mrs.  Macinnon  tells  me  they  are  all 

gone  ;  so  I  shall  have  my  husband  again . 

Thursday  evening. 
What  a  delightful  surprise  !  My  hus- 
band last  night  set  off  from  his  house  in 
a  post-chaise,  unattended,  and  as  if  fol- 
lowing his  guests ;  but  after  driving  out 
for  a  mile  or  two  he  dismissed  the  chaise, 
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to  live  so  entirely  for  each  other  as  we  are 
and  came  hither  to  remain  here  concealed 
for  the  next  fortnight  at  least ;  in  the 
mean  while  Mrs.  Macinnon  will  go  to  the 
house  for  his  letters,  as  if  to  forward 
them.  I  never  thought  that  concealment 
and  secrecy  could  have  been  made  so  wel- 
come to  me ;  particularly  in  this  abode, 
which,  till  now,  I  have  beheld  with  dis- 
taste and  aversion.  But  my  husband  vexes 
me  by  calling  it  the  garden  of  Armida 
and  himself  the  fettered  Rinaldo.  I  think 
this,  under  our  circumstances,  a  bad 
joke. 

Monday. 
I  have,  I  own,  been  too  happy  to  write 
for  many  days,  and  too  entirely  engrossed 
with  my  husband  and  child !  He,  too, 
has  been  happy,  quite  happy ;  and  he 
chides  me  because  he  is  sure  that  I 
should  be  happier  as  his  acknowledged 
wife,  though  we  should  then  be  unable 
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now  doing.  He  says,  when  known  to 
be  his  wife,  I  shall  no  longer  be  exclu- 
sively his  in  all  respects  as  I  now  am — 
that  he  must  share  my  looks,  my  conver- 
sation, my  smiles,  with  others  ;  therefore 
he  is  happier  now  than  he  can  ever  be 
again.  I  have  told  him,  that  were  only 
my  parents  and  family  acquainted  with 
my  real  situation,  /  could  be  happy 
jiving  as  we  now  do,  and  that  I  covet 
not  the  mere  distinction  of  being  his 
wife :  but  I  fear  he  does  not  believe  me. 
Would  I  were  of  age  !  (I  shall  be  soon ;) 
for  then  he  says  we  may  be  married  in 
London  without  fear  of  discovery,  and  I 
shall  be  much  easier  in  mind  when  the 
ceremony  has  been  performed  :  perhaps 
his  own  pride  is  as  much  an  obstacle  to 
disclosing  our  marriage  as  Lady  Benlo- 
men's.  Yet  no — I  wrong  him.  He 
seems  to  have  been  both  flattered  and 
provoked   by   Mr.   Fortescue's    raptures 
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about  the  veiled  beauty — for  beauty  he 
was  sure  I  was.  How  glad  I  am  he  did 
not  see  my  face !  I  should  not  like  that 
he  should  recognise  me,  when  he  sees 
me  as  Mrs.  Falconer.  But  will  he  ever 
see  me  so  ?     Heaven  knows  ! 

Sunday. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Lord  Dalmany,  to 
whose  title  and  estates  Mr.  Falconer  is 
heir,  is  very  ill,  and  begs  to  see  him  at  his 
castle  near  Edinburgh  ;  and  my  husband 
asks  me  if  I  should  not  like  to  be  left  at 
Glencarron  while  he  goes  forward.  I 
cannot  resolve.  I  should  like  to  see 
Glencarron  and  my  native  hills  again  af- 
ter so  long  an  absence.  But  then  to  be 
so  near  my  parents  and  family,  and  not  to 
be  able  to  see  them  !  The  pain  would  be 
greater  than  the  pleasure. 

Sunday  evening. 
I  will  go — and  every  thing  is  arranged. 
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As  Mr.  Falconer  is  so  well  known  on  the 
road,  we  cannot  travel  together  ;  so  Mrs. 
Macinnon,  the  child,  and  I,  are  to  go  in  a 
post-chaise,  and  he  in  his  carriage  alone. 
His  servant  he  sends  forward  by  the 
coach,  and  on  to  Evan  Castle  without 
stopping.  I  am  to  stop  within  a  stage 
of  Glencarron,  and  sleep  at  the  inn, 
while  he  proceeds  thither  with  Mrs.  Mac- 
innon, and  stays  one  night :  when  he  is 
gone,  I  am  to  arrive  there  as  a  sick  re- 
lation of  the  Macinnons',  and  as  the  ser- 
vants have  all  been  changed,  I  can  be 
there  unknown  to  any  one ;  nor  shall  I 
venture  out  till  evening,  or  night ;  but  I 
shall  breathe  the  air  of  my  own  country, 
and  perhaps  when  every  one  is  sleeping 
but  myself,  I  shall  venture  to  gaze  upon 
the  dear  cottage  by  the  burnside!  Yes, 
yes,  it  is  right  to  go.  I  shall  have  some 
happy  moments. 
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Saturday  night, 
Glencarron,  July  181.5. 

I  am  here  !  and  was  welcomed  by  my 
worthy  friends,  as  Mrs.  Falconer,  and 
the  Lady  of  Glencarron,  in  the  very  room 
that  witnessed  our  espousals  !  Would  I 
had  been  so  welcomed  by  Glencarron 
himself;  but  it  was  right,  to  avoid  sus- 
picion, that  I  should  not  arrive  till  he  was 
gone. 

Three  o  clock  in  the  morning. 

I  prevailed  on  Mrs.  Macinnon  to  go  with 
me  just  now  to  my  beloved  home ;  and 
when  I  leapt  the  paling,  guess  what  my 
agony  was  to  see  my  apartments  shut 
up,  and  darkened,  and  evidently  Unin- 
habited. 

I  then  walked  in  front  of  the  cottage, 
and  saw  a  light  in  my  father's  room !  I 
was  so  overcome,  as  recollections  thronged 
upon  my  mind,  that  I  had  scarely  time 
to  breathe  a  prayer  for  the  dear  sleepers 
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within,  when  my  companion  forced  me 
away  :  they  little  thought  their  child  was 
so  near  them !  This  is  Sunday  ;  I  will 
disguise  myself  and  listen  under  the  win- 
dow this  evening,  to  hear  their  dear  voices 
once  more. 

Sunday  night. 
It  is  well  Macinnon  was  with  me,  or  I 
should  have  dropped  down  on  the  road  ! 
With  an  old  woman's  bonnet  and  a  plaid 
wrapt  round  me,  I  took  Macinnon's  arm, 
and  repaired  to  the  cottage-window ;  it 
was  open ;  and  I  distinctly  heard  and 
saw  my  father !  My  mother  leaning  on 
her  arm,  sa.t  close  behind  him.  How 
thin  and  pale  he  looks !  "  Surely,  surely 
I  am  not  the  unworthy  cause,"  thought 
I,  and  I  could  hardly  help  sobbing  aloud. 
But  when  he  prayed,  and  prayed  for  me, 
in  terms  which  I  cannot  bear  to  repeat, — 
but  they  were  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger, — I 
could  with  difficulty  restrain  myself  from 
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rushing  in,  and  falling  at  his  feet.  But 
when  I  heard  the  whole  family  unite  in 
singing  the  well-remembered  psalm  to  a 
tune  I  had  myself  composed,  I  could  not 
help  running  to  the  casement  to  gaze 
upon  every  dear  face  there ;  Margaret, 
Bessie,  Annie,  all  of  them!  At  that 
moment  my  mother  raised  her  head,  and 
I  saw  her  pale  face,  her  tearful  and  ele- 
vated eye — elevated  as  if  in  prayer !  It 
was  too  much,  a  murmur  of  ungovern- 
able feeling  escaped  me ;  she  started, 
looked  at  me,  and,  spite  of  my  resistance, 
Macinnon  forced  me  away,  and  dragged 
me  out  of  sight  of  the  window,  nor 
would  he  let  me  relax  my  speed  till  he 
got  me  within  the  gate  of  Glencarron. 
It  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  but  hope 
the  quick  eye  and  ear  of  a  mother  recog- 
nised the  sob,  the  look  01  her  child  ! 
However,  I  have  promised  Macinnon, 
that  even  if  I  am  here  another  Satur- 
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day  and  Sunday,  I  will  run  no  such  risk 
again.  I  have  no  wish  to  break  my 
word ;  I  have  seen  them,  I  have  heard 
them  once  more,  and  the  scene  is  ever 
present  to  me!  I  am  glad  I  came  to 
Glencarron ;  and  I  should  wish  to  re- 
main here  could  I  be  here  with  my  hus- 
band ;  but  as  that  is  impossible,  I  am  con- 
tent to  go. 

Monday  evening. 
What  a  paradise  it  is !  And  here,  I 
trust,  I  shall  one  day  live  with  him,  who 
could  even  make  a  desert  a  paradise  to 
me  !  I  sit  chiefly  in  the  library ;  I  never 
had  the  command  of  such  an  one  before ; 
how  I  enjoy  it!  It  leaves  me  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  writing. 

Friday. 

I  eave  Glencarron  to-morrow  morn- 

ng  at  six.     In  an  hour  my  husband  will 
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be  here !  and  we  are  to  spend  some  hours 
here  together,  as  we  think  we  can  do  so 
unsuspected.  Lord  Dalmany  became 
senseless  soon  after  he  arrived,  but  may 
live  months  in  this  state ;  therefore  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  stay,  as  he  has 
excellent  attendance.  I  shall  be  quite 
sorry  to  part  with  Mrs.  Macinnon ;  she 
is  a  good  creature. 

Friday  evening. 
He  is  not  yet  come.  Mrs.  Macinnon 
has  told  me  something  that  has  so  gra- 
tified and  affected  me!  I  pass  here  I 
find  for  her  niece,  just  recovered  from  a 
bad  lying-in,  and  my  child  is  the  pet  of 
the  family.  Orders  were  given  that  he 
should  never  go  beyond  the  premises,  but 
the  nursemaid  chose  to  take  him  into  the 
road  to-day,  and  as  Mrs.  Macinnon  was 
stopping  to  speak  to  my  mother  and  sis- 
ters, she  saw  the  nurse  and  child  before 
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her.  The  girl  instantly  set  off  full  speed, 
conscious  of  having  done  wrong,  but  not 
till  my  mother,  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  infant,  begged  to  look  at  it.  Mrs. 
Macinnon  now  took  it  from  the  nurse, 
and  put  it  into  my  mother's  arms,  saying 
it  was  her  niece's !  "  God  forgive  the 
story,"  added  the  kind  woman  ;  "  but  I 
thought  you  would  be  so  pleased  to  hear 
your  mother  had  caressed  your  babe ; 
but  I  thought  I  must  have  sobbed  down- 
right, when  your  sisters  vied  with  their 
mother  and  each  other,  who  should  kiss 
it  and  praise  it  most,  as  if  they  instinc- 
tively knew  to  whom  it  belonged  ;  while 
the  little  fellow,  though  good-natured  to 
all,  only  smiled  and  crowed  when  your 
mother  held  and  tossed  him.  I  thought,'4 
continued  she,  6t  that  your  sister  Mar- 
garet looked  at  the  child  with  a  tearful 
eye,  and  with  a  look  of  suspicion.  '  What 
fine  dark  eyes  !'    said  she,  '  I  never  saw 
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such  before  except  in  one  person's  head  !' 
and  then  she  kissed  the  dear  boy  so  vio- 
lently, and  sighed  so  deeply."  What 
dear  and  precious  recollections  shall  I 
carry  away  with  me  from  Glencarron ! 

Northamptonshire, 
Thursday,  July,  1815. 
I  am  here  again ;  but  he  is  gone  to 
London.  The  Prince  Regent  has  a  levee 
and  the  Queen  a  drawing-room  this  week, 
and  he  must  attend  both  he  says,  and  af- 
terwards he  must  go  and  see  his  London 
friends  and  associates.  Heigh-ho  !  I  am 
disappointed.  I  hoped  to  have  had  such 
another  fortnight  with  him  as  I  had  be- 
fore we  went  to  Scotland  ;  but  perhaps  I 
was  unreasonable.     He  expects  to  be  a 

great  deal  with  Lady  Jane  L and 

the  Fortescues ;  they  are  in  his  own 
circle ;  besides,  he  certainly  likes  Lady 
Jane  very  much.     Mrs.  Macinnon  says, 
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she  was  one  of  the  ladies  whom  his  sis- 
ter wished  him  to  marry;  no  doubt,  then, 
she  is  "  the  more  lovely  cousin  of  Lady 
Caroline  B.  (for  she  is  her  cousin)  whom 
he  mentioned  in  a  letter,  and  the  very 
one  he  came  to  Glencarron  to  avoid ; 
where  his  fate  awaited  him  in  my  shape ! 
Oh  if  he  should  repent  our  union,  now 
he  has  seen  so  much  of  Lady  Jane  !  But 
why  should  I  needlessly  torment  myself? 

Monday,  \st  of  August,  1815. 

I  have  been  very  ill ;  but  merely  with 
disorders  of  languor  and  of  the  nerves, 
and  I  have  not  told  him  of  my  indispo- 
sition. The  truth  is,  that  my  mind  preys 
on  me,  and  I  believe  is  sapping  the 
powers  of  life ! 

Tuesday. 

I  feel  better,  and  he  is  coming !  He 
will  be  here  to-night ;  now,  perhaps,  he 
will  stay  with  me  a  little. 
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Wednesday. 


No  such  thing !  The  assizes  at 


are  next  week,  and  Lady  Jane  and  the 
Fortescues  are  to  be  at  his  house  during 
that  time  !  He  says  he  could  not  help 
it,  they  invited  themselves ;  but  he  is  not 
a  man  for  any  one  to  presume  to  take  li- 
berties with ;  surely,  if  he  had  not  en- 
couraged them,  they  dare  not  have  done 
it.  Oh  !  I  am  very  unhappy ;  and  I  fear  I 
am  rather  cross  sometimes.  I  must  keep 
a  guard  upon  myself. 

Monday. 
Well ;   till  to-day,  however,  he  has  not 
left  me  since  he  came.     But  now  he  is 
gone  home  to  receive  his  guests. 

Tuesday  morning. 

I  saw  he  was  displeased  last  night  to 

find  my  eyes  swelled  with  tears  ;  and  when 

he  left  me  just  now  he  said,   "  Remem- 
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ber,  Madeline,  that  smiles  have,  gene- 
rally speaking,  always  more  charms  for  a 
husband  than  tears.  Let  me  not  find 
those  eyes  often  as  I  found  them  last 
night."  I  promised  to  behave  better ; 
but  was  forced  to  turn  away  to  hide  many 
a  starting  and  disobedient  tear. 

Wednesday. 
He  was  at  the  assembly  last  night,  and 
is  to  attend  the  ladies  into  court  to-day. 
How  shocking  it  is  to  think  that  in  a  ci- 
vilized society  there  should  be  balls  and 
plays  at  a  time  when  so  many  of  one's 
fellow  creatures  are  to  be  tried  for  life  ; 
and  domestic  woe  and  disgrace  are  at 
their  climax  in  many  an  unoffending  and 
innocent  family !  I  hope  Mr.  Falconer 
did  not  dance ;  yet  no  doubt  he  did  if 
Lady  Jane  wished  it. 
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Thursday. 
How  horrible!  there  are  eight  prisoners 
condemned  to  death  !  but  the  guilt  of  one 
of  them  is  so  doubtful,  and,  even  if  guilty, 
he  is  so  excusable,  that  great  exertions 
will  be  made  to  save  his  life. 

Thursday  eve. 
I  am  so  pleased!  my  husband  has  taken 
up  his  cause;  and  is  gone  off  to  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  the  Regent !  The  mother 
of  this  poor  lad  lives,  I  find,  almost  next 
door  to  me.     I  must  go  and  see  her. 

Friday  morning. 
O  the  inconsistencies  of  human  cha- 
racter !     Lady  Jane  L could  go  to  a 

ball  while  her  unhappy  fellow  creatures 
were  trying  for  their  lives  ;  yet  she  could 
feel  for  the  agony  of  the  mother  of  one 
of  them;  and  while  I  was  sitting  with  the 
poor  woman,  she  entered  the  cottage, 
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with  the  tear  of  sympathy  in  her  beautiful 
eyes;  she  knew  me  again  and  courteously 
saluted  me.  I  rose  to  give  her  the  only 
chair,  and  took  my  leave,  promising  to 
come  again.  She  looked  as  if  she  wished 
me  to  stay,  and  refused  my  chair ;  but  I 
could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  remain. 
Yet  I  did  rather  wish  to  hear  her  speak 
to  the  poor  woman  of  my  dear,  dear  hus- 
band's kindness. 

Monday  night. 
What  a  scene  have  I  witnessed !  As  I 
found  that  my  company  soothed  the  poor 
woman's  anguish,  I  have  been  with  her 
twice  or  thrice  every  day,  and  I  was  with 
her  this  afternoon  when  Lady  Jane  came 
in  and  said  she  thought  Mr.  Falconer 
might  now  be  every  hour  expected  !  As 
before,  I  rose  and  would  have  gone  en- 
tirely away,  had  I  not  been  anxious  to 
tay  till  he  came.     I  therefore  lingered 
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at  the  door  while  Lady  Jane  talked  to 
the  agitated  and  trembling  mother.     At 
length  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  carriage, 
and  soon  beheld  a  chaise  and  four  driving 
towards  me  at  full  speed.     I  caught  hold 
of  the  door  to  support  myself;  for  it  was 
he  !  But  my  affecting  suspense  was  over 
the  moment  I  saw  him.     His  eyes  were 
evidently  lighted  up  with  joy !  and  giv- 
ing me  a  look  of  delighted  recognition, 
he  jumped  out  of  the  chaise,  exclaiming 
"  Good  news  !  He  is  pardoned  !  He  will 
live!"     "My  son  will  live!"  screamed 
the  poor   woman. — I  staid  to  hear  no 
more. — I  dared  not  stay  !    lest  I  should 
have  forgotten  myself,  and  wept  out  my 
feelings  on  his  neck!     My  door  was  open, 
I  rushed  in,  and  enjoyed  indeed  the  lux- 
ury of  tears.     The  wretched  were  made 
happy,  and  my  husband  had  been  the 
means  !     The  mother's  voice  while  utter- 
ing that  scream  of  wild  exultation,  will 
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for  ever  ring  in  my  ears.  I  wonder  bow 
Lady  Jane  behaved.  I  am  sure  she  cried 
as  well  as  myself;  but  where  was  Miss 
Fortescue  ?  That  girl  can  have  no  feeling. 

Tuesday  morning. 
What  a  happy  meeting  was  ours  last 
night !  and  how  interesting  the  detail  of 
his  proceedings!  He  even  shed  tears 
while  describing  the  joy  of  the  poor  man. 
How  affecting  are  a  man's  tears  !  Those 
of  women  are  as  common  as  the  dew 
drops ;  they  are  little  to  be  regarded ; 
but  the  tears  of  men  are  like  the  rare  and 
costly  drops  of  attar  of  roses,  and  precious 
in  proportion  to  their  rarity. 

Yes,  Lady  Jane  did  weep ;  and  he  says 
she  was  very  curious  to  know  who  I  was,  for 
she  found  I  had  a  heart,  as  well  as  taste  ; 
and  that  he  promised,  when  he  wrote  to 
Macinnon,  to  desire  him  to  send  an  account 
of  my  birth,  parentage,  and  education. 
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Oh !  these  detestable  subterfuges  !  The 
necessity  of  them  is  wearing  me  away 
by  inches. 

Wednesday \ 
I  did  not  expect  this.  He  is  going  I 
find  to  stay  at  the  High  Sheriff's ;  a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  he  pays  a  visit  every 
year  when  in  England,  after  the  assizes 
are  over.  He  was  displeased  at  my  di- 
stress at  parting  with  him,  and  said  he 
would  never  give  up  even  to  the  woman 
he  adored  the  freedom  of  his  will,  nor 
resign  the  power  of  going  any  where  and 
every  where  as  he  chose :  and  when  I 
asked  him  how  long  he  should  be  gone, 
he  said  as  long  as  his  inclination  prompt- 
ed :  and  he  looked  so  coldly  and  so 
proudly !  I  did  not  think  he  could  ever 
have  looked  at  me  so.  I  struggled  with 
my  feelings  while  he  stayed  ;  but  when 
he  left  me ! 
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Thursday. 
He  is  gone,  and  all  my  comfort  is  that 
Lady  Jane  is  not  to  be  there. 

Wednesday . 

Some  agreeable  persons  have  joined 

the  party,  and  they  are  going  on  a  tour 

to  Oxford,  to  Leamington,  and  Warwick! 

A  tour,  and  without  me  ! 

Tuesday. 
He  will  have  been  gone  a  fortnight  to- 
morrow ! 

Thursday. 
He  is  coming  home  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  he  is  going  to  Mr.  Fortescue's, 
on  the  1st  of  September,  to  shoot. 

Surely  he  forgets  that,  now  Mrs.  Mac- 
innon  is  gone,   I  am  quite  alone. 
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Friday. 
So  I  find  he  did  not  stay  away  so  long 
for  his  own  pleasure ;  but  to  punish  me, 
and  teach  me  a  lesson  for  the  future ! 
It  was  man,  lordly  man,  resenting  my 
wish  to  controul  his  actions,  as  he  says  ; 
therefore,  though  longing  to  be  with  me, 
he  forced  himself  to  stay  away  !  I  see 
all  men  are  alike ;  but  I  did  flatter  my- 
self that  my  husband  was  superior  to  the 
trumpery  love  of  rule.  I  wish  this  had 
not  happened !  for  it  makes  me  fear  my 
power  over  him  is  on  the  wane,  and  that 
he  is  ceasing  to  love  me.  Association 
with  other  women  has  done  this.  Oh  ! 
that  we  had  never  left  the  foot  of  Cheviot, 
or  that  /  had  never  left  the  cottage  by 
the  burn-side ! ! 

Monday,  September,  1815. 
He  is  come  back ;   but  gone  again  to- 
day.    If  he  were  not  to  shpot,  and  do 
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every  thing  as  usual,  he  says  the  cause  of 
the  change  would  be  suspected;  especially 
as  Mr.  Fortescue  is  always  joking  about 
the  veiled  beauty  with  the  fine  arms  and 
the  lofty  carriage;  but  he  means  to  pass  a 
fortnight  with  me,  and  me  alone,  before 
October  comes  in ;  then  the  hunting  see- 
son  begins  as  it  were  :  that  is,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  hunt  begin  to  assemble, 
and  his  house  will  be  full. 

Sunday* 
My  child  has  been  very  ill,  but  is  bet- 
ter.    His  father  is  returned,   and  thinks 
him  so  altered ! 

Monday,  October,  1815. 
My  happiness  with  my  husband  is  again 
at  an  end  for  the  present ;  but  my  child 
is  now  quite  well. 
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Sunday. 

The  child  has  had  a  relapse :  besides, 
I  have  been  too  restless  to  write  :  always 
expecting  him,  and  rarely  seeing  him  ! 

The  Fortescues  and  Lady  Jane  are 
come  again  !  Surely  it  is  very  indelicate 
in  Lady  Jane  to  come  and  stay  at  the 
house  of  a  single  man  to  whom  the  world 
has  so  often  given  her.  I  saw  a  paragraph 
in  the  paper  the  other  day,  sayingMr.  Fal- 
coner was  soon  to  lead  her  to  the  altar. 
Oh  !  how  ill  it  made  me  !  but  I  had  not 
courage  to  mention  it  to  him. 

Tuesday. 

I  was  right.  I  am  sure  now  that  his 
love  for  me  is  considerably  diminished  ; 
for  never  since  we  were  married  have  I 
seen  so  little  of  him. 

I  find  Lady  Jane  hunts.  What  a  mas- 
culine and  cruel  amusement  for  a  woman ! 
I  am  mortified  to  find  Mr.  Falconer  is 
so  fond  of  it.  K  2 
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Saturday  morning. 
When  he  left  me  this  morning  at  day- 
break I  could  scarcely  help  asking  him 
with  tears  when  I  should  see  him  again; 
but  I  forbore  for  fear  he  should  resent 
it.  He  resent  a  proof  of  my  love  ?  O 
yes,  he  would ;  methinks  he  is  strangely 
altered :  yet  sometimes  I  think  he  is  acting 
a  part,  and  wishes  to  conceal  from  me  my 
power  over  hum  No,  no;  we  have  been 
married  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
honey-moon  therefore  has  long  been  over5 
and  I  have  no  longer  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Still  I  have  heard  that  mystery  has  its 
charms !  and  my  situation  is  certainly 
sufficiently  mysterious.  How  tantalizing 
are  the  short  visits  which  he  pays  me ! 
His  conversation  ever  instructive,  varied, 
and  delightful,  I  now  never  enjoy ;  nor 
indeed  do  his  guests  ;  for  I  find  that  they 
play  cards  till  dawn,  sometimes,  and  then 
he  dares  not  come  hither. 
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Monday,  1st  of  November,  1815. 
Now  I  shall  see  still  less  of  him!  The 
county  member  cannot  live  three  days, 
and  all  the  election  tumult  is  beginning. 
He  is  not  dead  yet.  Poor  man  !  with 
what  indifference  they  seem  to  talk  of  the 
death  of  a  fellow-creature  !  a  being  with 
whom  all  is  finished  here,  and  whose  fate 
is  soon  to  be  determined  and  fixed  for 
ever  ! 

Thursday. 

He  is  no  more ;  and  the  most  violent 
opposition  is  begun.  The  polling  will 
begin  almost  immediately ;  and  Mr.  Fal- 
coner will  ride  into  the  town  at  the  head 
of  his  cousin's  tenantry.  I  shall  see  them 
pass  from  one  of  my  windows,  if  possible ; 
but  he  is  much  afraid  Mr.  Fortescue 
should  see  me.  Macinnon  is  arrived  to 
assist,  and  brings  me  news  from  home. 
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Margaret  and  her  husband  are  still  there. 
They  were  still  rejoicing  in  Ronald's  safety 
and  success  when  he  came  away. 

Friday, 
I  saw  the  cavalcade ;  no  one  looks  so 
noble  and  so  grand  on  horseback  as  my 
husband  does.  He  looked  back  when  he 
was  passed,  and  our  eyes  met :  the  ex- 
pression of  his  brought  tears  into  mine  ; 
it  was  a  look  of  former  times.  Hark! 
what  shouts  are  those !  It  was  Lady  Jane, 
and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fortescue  in  an  open 
barouche.  The  people  would  drag  them 
into  the  town.  The  poll  will  be  kept  open 
many  days.  That  is  sad  intelligence  for 
me ;  for  I  shall  scarcely  ever  see  him  all 
that  time.  Lady  Jane  I  find  is  always 
now  on  horseback,  riding  with  him  after 
voters,  and  going  up  with  them  and  him 
to  the  poll-booth.  Is  this  feminine  ? — 
Surely  not ;  but  then  she  does  it  no  doubt 
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for  his  sake,  and  to  be  with  Aim;  and  all 
men  delight  in  incense  to  their  vanity — 
especially  in  incense  of  this  public  nature; 
and  she  is  a  beauty,  a  wit,  and  an  earl's 
daughter !  O  Madeline !  hide  thy  di- 
minished head  !  Still  he  knew  and  might 
have  manied  her  when  he  came  to  Glen- 
carron  and  married  me.  It  is  very  wrong 
to  dwell  on  these  ideas.  I  must  add,  that 
though  I  shall  be  of  age  to-morrow,  he 
has  never  once  talked  of  our  going  to 
London  to  be  manied,  as  he  used  to  do. 

Saturday  eve. 

The  election  is  over,  and  Mr.  Elsedon 

returned.     The    riding   takes    place   on 

Monday.     I  did  not  see  him  to-day  :  no 

doubt    he  forgot  it  was   my   birth-day. 

He  would  not  have  done  so  two  months 

ago. 

Sunday % 

He  came  to  me  as  usual  this  afternoon, 
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and  was  so  thoughtful  that  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter.  He  said  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fortescue,  who  had  been  quar- 
relling for  many  years,  were  now  resolved 
to  part,  and  that  she  would  have  gone 
away  to-day,  but  that  he  had  entreated 
her  to  stay,  as  Lady  Jane  could  not  stay 
with  any  propriety  without  her ;  and  he 
did  not  wish  her  to  go  till  after  the  elec- 
tion ball.  "  And  why  are  they  going  to 
part?"  "  Because  she  has  at  length 
worn  out  Fortescue's  patience  by  her  dis- 
satisfied, exacting  temper,  and  endless 
jealousies.  When  he  married  her  she 
was  a  plump  blooming  girl ;  but  she  has 
pined  and  fretted  herself  into  a  pale, 
meagre,  old-looking,  ugly  woman,  and 
he  can  bear  it  no  longer.  What  a  fool  a 
woman  must  be  to  do  this!  I  fear  that  / 
should  have  parted  from  such  a  wife  long 
ago.  The  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world 
would  lose  their  charms  for  me  if  I  often 
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saw  them  dim  with  tears,  especially  if 
those  tears  implied,  e  What  a* brute  you 
are  to  make  me  weep  ! '  No  man  likes  to 
be  reproached :  that  woman  only  knows 
her  own  interest  who  can  smile  upon  her 
husband  though  her  heart  is  breaking. 
If  a  man  be  not  welcomed  to  his  home 
by  smiles,  depend  on  it  he  will  be  tempted 
to  seek  a  more  attractive  home.  What- 
ever Fortescue  now  is,  his  wife  has  made 
him  so :  nay,  her  jealousy  flies  at  all 
game — from  the  humble  soubrette  to  her 
titled  mistress.  Would  you  believe  it, 
she  is  now  jealous  of  Lady  Jane !  For- 
tescue only  took  advantage  of  election 
license  to  salute  Lady  Jane,  on  hearing 
that  her  brother-in-law  had  gained  the 
election,  and  his  wife  went  into  a  fit !  " 
(How  I  wished  to  ask  him  whether  he 
took  the  same  advantage!)  I  could  not 
but  suspect  that  he  said  all  this  as  a  hint 
to  me;  and  I  tried  to  smile  while  my 
k5 
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heart  was  sad  and  heavy,  though  not 
breaking  yet.  Poor  Mrs.  Fortescue  !  I 
pity  her  sincerely  !  No  doubt  she  loves 
this  man,  and  I  do  think  Lady  Jane's 
manner  is  rather  free ;  and  I,  as  a  wife 
myself,  felt  it  so  the  other  evening,  when 
she  would  stick  the  rose  in  Mr.  Falconer's 
button-hole.  He  did  not  remember  even 
to-day  that  yesterday  was  my  birth- day, 
therefore  I  did  not  remind  him  of  it. 

Monday  morning. 
I  will  see  the  show.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  a  crowd.  Mr.  Falconer  told  me  I  had 
better  not  attempt  it,  as  I  had  no  one  to 
protect  me;  but  I  need  no  protection. 
I  know  a  flight  of  church  steps  which 
they  will  pass.  I  will  stand  there,  and 
go  early  to  get  a  good  place. 

Monday  evening. 
Lady  Jane  and  her  party  were  in  a  bal- 
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cony  window  which  almost  joined  the 
church.  I  and  my  maid  got  excellent 
places.  Mr.  Falconer  did  not  see  me; 
therefore  I  could  observe  him  unchecked. 
How  his  countenance  lighted  up  when  he 
saw  Lady  Jane,  who  almost  threw  herself 
ever  the  balcony,  while  she  kissed  her 
hand  and  shook  her  handkerchief  at  him. 
He  looked  as  if  he  could  have  kissed  lier 
in  return  ;  and  as  if  he  forgot  that  I  was 
in  existence !  I  saw  nothing ;  not  even 
him,  after  I  saw  that  look ;  and  I  soon  » 
returned  home  so  ill,  so  woe-begone ! 
What  shall  I  do?  what  will  become  of 
me  ?  The  day  after  the  election-ball  he 
is  going  into  Norfolk  to  shoot,  and  Lady 
Jane  goes  to  her  aunt's  ;  but  she  returns 
with  her  aunt,  to  attend  the  play  at  the 
theatre  at ,  bespoken  by  the  mem- 
bers. After  so  long  a  cessation  of  any 
thing  like  social  intercourse  between  us, 
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I  did  not  think  he  would  have  gone  away 
on  a  shooting'  party. 

Tuesday  evening. 
The  ball  is  to-night;  so  I  cannot  ex- 
pect to  see  him ;  and  he  goes  away  to- 
morrow !     This  is  he  who  once  said,  at 
least,  he  lived  but  in  my  presence ! 

Wednesday . 
He  came  to  take  leave  of  me  ;  but  my 
eyes  betrayed  my  feelings  ;  and  I  thought 
his  manner  was  cold.  I  shall  brood  over 
it  till  he  returns,  and  till  I  am  thinner 
and  paler  than  ever.  He  has  warned 
me  I  knoiv,  but  I  fear  I  cannot  take  the 
warning.  The  papers  call  Lady  Jane  his 
fair  fiancee  !  Their  manner  to  each  other 
must  be  very  particular,  or  so  much  no- 
tice could  not  be  taken  of  it.  The  play 
is  next  Monday  se'nnight,  and  I  do  not 
expect  him  much  before. 
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Tuesday. 
I  have  been  unwell — low  and  feverish  ; 
but  I  know  my  illnesses  all  proceed  from 
my  mind.  He  is  returned!  What  have 
I  heard ! — Poor  Macinnon  went  home 
suddenly  on  hearing  that  his  wife  was  ill 
of  a  fever,  and  he  caught  it  and  died ! 
I  am  quite  overcome  at  this  sad  news, 
and  so  is  Mr.  Falconer. 

Wednesday, 
How  dreadful !  his  poor  wife  is  also 
dead;  spared,  however,  the  misery  of  sur- 
viving him;  I  can  write  no  more. 

Thursday  night. 
I  cannot  sleep  ;  therefore,  to  write  will 
be  a  relief  to  me.  "  So,"  said  I  to  Mr. 
Falconer  to-day,  "  both  the  witnesses  o 
our  marriage  are  dead  now ! "  "  True," 
he  replied,  and  I  thought  coldly — "  the 
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only  witnesses ! — What  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance !"  He  here  sighed  deeply,  and 
fell  into  a  long  reverie.  I  too  have  ever 
since  been  in  a  reverie  myself. 

Sunday. 
I  have  not  had  the  heart  to  write  since 
Thursday.  A  hasty  call  from  him  this 
morning,  to  say  he  could  not  come  in  the 
afternoon  as  usual ;  and  I  reckoned  on 
his  coming  with  such  certainty :  but  I 
suppose  he  attended  Lady  Jane  to  church ; 
she  arrived  last  night.  Oh  !  those  poor 
dear  Macinnons !  how  grieved  I  am  for 
them  !  But  were  I  happy  I  should  regret 
them  still  more.  Hark  !  I  hear  my  angel 
boy  crying !  He,  at  least,  is  all  I  tvish 
him  to  be;  and  he  is  indeed  my  com- 
fort. 

Monday. 
I  saw  him  ride  past  with  Lady  Jane  : 
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I  was  at  the  window ;  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  remember  even  that  he  was  passing 
my  house,  so  engrossed  was  he  with  her, 
and  riding  with  his  hand  on  her  horse's 
neck  while  he  looked  up  in  her  face ! 
The  play  is  to-night — I  will  go  to  it.  I 
will  sit  in  the  pit;  and,  dressed  like  an 
old  woman,  and  with  a  thick  veil  on,  no 
one  will  notice  me ;  and  if  I  go  early  I 
can  get  in  I  know.  I  must  and  will  see 
them  together  again,  while  he  is  uncon- 
scious of  my  presence.  Sure  am  I,  from 
his  manner  when  he  mentioned  the  death 
of  the  only  luitnesses  of  our  union,  that 
he  wished  it  dissolved,  and  felt  that  it 
was  now  possible,  were  I  willing  that  it 
should  be  so.  I  am  willing.  If  he 
wishes  it  to  be  dissolved,  so  do  I.  But  I 
will  take  no  rash  steps.  He  has  not  even 
called  to-day,  though  he  scarcely  saw  me 
yesterday. 
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Monday  night. 
I  should  go  distracted  if  I  did  not  try 
to  compose  myself  by  writing. — Well,  I 
went  to  the  theatre — was  the  first  per- 
son in  the  house,  and  sat  near  what  was, 
I  found,  to  be  his  box.  At  length  they 
came.  The  band  struck  up — "  See  the 
conquering  Hero  comes  !"  He  entered, 
leading  Lady  Jane,  and  both  gracefully 
saluted  the  audience  in  return  for  their 
loud  clapping  of  hands  and  tumultuous 
huzzas.  How  brilliantly  handsome,  and 
how  happy  they  both  looked !  The  play 
began  :  but  they  heeded  it  not ;  for  they 
were  both  absorbed  in  each  other.  It  was 
not  jealousy  that  blinded  me,  it  was  the 
fact-,  and  when  the  play  (of  which  they 
had  not  heard  a  word)  was  over,  two  gen- 
tlemen before  me  said,  one  to  the  other, 
"  I  never  saw  two  persons  more  in  love, 
did  you  ?  "    "  Never.  What  a  handsome 
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couple  they  will  be  !  When  are  they 
to  be  married  ?"  "  I  do  not  know  :  it 
seems  there  has  been  an  obstacle ;  but 
that  will  soon  be  removed  now."  "  What 
obstacle  ?"  "  Some  entanglement  on  the 
gentleman's  side."  "  I  hear  he  is  de- 
sperately fond  of  Lady  Jane  :  she  was 
thrown  from  her  horse  the  other  day,  and 
stunned,  and  he  was  distracted  till  she 
recovered."  I  wonder  my  senses  did  not 
forsake  me  during  all  this  ;  but  despair 
gave  me  firmness.  At.  this  moment,  just 
before  the  curtain  was  to  draw  up  for  the 
farce,  and  as  an  actor  had  finished  an 
appropriate  song,  a  beautiful  cockade 
was  thrown  on  the  stage,  and  a  voice 
called  out  "far  Mr.  Falconer ;"  and  the 
actor,  taking  it  up,  presented  it  to  Mr- 
Falconer,  who  was  in  the  stage-box.  He 
rose  and  bowed,  while  the  audience  ap- 
plauded; then  turning  to  Lady  Jane, 
and    speaking  to   her,   she    pinned  the 
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cockade  on  his  coat ;  on  which  he  bowed 
his  thanks  to  her,  and  raised  her  hand  to 
his  lips.  The  audience  then  shouted  and 
cried,  "Bravo!  bravo!"  and  some  said 
"  God  bless  you  together !"  I  could  en- 
dure no  more ;  but,  forcing  my  way  along 
the  seats,  I  reached  the  door  of  the 
theatre,  and  ran  home  with  a  bursting 
brain  and  a  breaking  heart.  But  my  re- 
stitution is  taken.  I  will  see  him  once 
more  ;  for  no  doubt  he  will  call  to-mor- 
row, if  it  be  hx  forms  sake:  but  I  sup- 
pose he  will  write  to  me  his  wishes  for 
dissolving  our  marriage.  He  never,  no 
never,  will  have  the  heart  to  speak  it  to 
me. 

Tuesday  evening. 
He  has  not  been  here  at  all  to-day ! 
How  very,  very  cruel !  Day -break— -still 
he  has  not  been  here  !  Well  then,  when 
next  he  comes  he  shall  seek  for  me  in 
vain.  That  song  of  the  poor  Hindoo,  which 
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you  and  he   are  so  fond   of,    has  been 
haunting  me  all  day  ! 

"  Tis  thy  will,  and  I  must  leave  thee. 
Oh  !  then,  best  belov'd,  farewell  !  " 

Little  did  I  ever  think  this  song  would 
be  so  applicable  to  my  feelings !  Yes,  I 
will  dissolve  the  union  myself  before  he 
requests  me  to  do  so.  I  will  return  him 
the  writing,  that  sufficient  and  ortly  proof 
now  of  our  marriage  (for  I  have  been 
looking  over  his  letters,  and  he  does  not 
call  me  his  wife  in  any  one  of  them);  and 
I  will  inclose  that  and  the  ring  in  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  leave  it  oh  the  table. 

Wednesday  morning,  6  d clock, 
I  have  done  so,  and  only  written  in  the 
cover — "Thou    art   free! 

"  Thy  poor  Hindoo!" 

Now   to   pack  up  a   small  box   with 
changes  of  clothes  for  myself  and  child, 
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A  London  coach  passes  this  door  at  se- 
ven. In  London  I  can  be  concealed  till  I 
have  resolved  what  to  do. 

London  y  Thursday,  Nov.  1815. 
Here  I  am,  after  a  safe  and  unimpeded 
journey,  a  journey  without  adventures  ; 
though  I  travelled  unprotected  in  a 
stage-coach  !  But  it  is  only  in  novels 
that  ladies  cannot  travel  safely  without 
protection  :  besides,  my  *darling  child 
was  my  protection.  I  slept  at  the  inn 
where  the  coach  stopt,  and  the  next 
day  I  took  a  hack  and  went  in  search 
of  a  lodging,  and  I  have  found  one  up 
two  pair  of  stairs  in  an  open  part  of  Lon- 
don, near  Tottenham-Court-Road;  the 
rooms  very  clean,  and  the  rent  very  mo- 
derate. I  have  also  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  hire  a  Scotch  maid,  well  recommended, 
to  wait  on  my  child,  as  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  strong  enough  to  do  him  justice.  You 
will  think,  by  this  capability  of  exertion, 
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that  I  am    tolerably    reconciled    to  my 
fate  ;  but  it  is   no  such  thing;  mine  i3 
nearly  the  energy  of  despair,  and  I  be- 
lieve my  heart  is  broken.    Nor  am  I  now 
satisfied  with  what  I  have  done.    I  begin 
to  doubt  my  right  to  make  my  son  ille- 
gitimate,  though  I  may  possibly  have  a 
right  to  dishonour  myself ;  but  should  I 
live  to  see  him  grow  up   to   manhood,   I 
will  take  care  to   convince  him   that  he 
has  not  to  blush  for  his  mother,  and  that 
I  was  a  wife,  not  a  mistress  ;  and,  should 
I  die,  I  will  leave  him,  as   my  most  pre- 
cious legacy,  the  story  of  my  sorrows, 
and  the  solemn   assurance   of  my  inno- 
cence !  His  father,  if  ever  his  heart  be 
wrung  with  remorse  and  penitence,  can 
at    any  time  restore    him  to  his   rights. 
But  I  am  pining  after  my  parents  and 
my  kindred  !    I  am  sure  they  will  believe 
me    when  I  tell  them   I  am    innocent ; 
though  I  cannot  expect  them  to  approve 
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my  renunciation  of  my  rights,  and  of  the 
only  proof  of  my  marriage  ;  hut  they  will 
allow  me,  I  doubt  not,  to  live  in  close  re- 
tirement near  them,  and  even  perhaps  in 
my  own  apartments  once  more;  and  then, 
with  them  and  my  child,  I  shall  be  able 
to  live  awhile,  even  though  I  no  longer 
live  for  him,  and  he  lives  for  another !  I 
wish  I  knew  what  effect  my  inclosure  had 
on  him,  and  whether  he,  at  the  moment, 
regretted  me  deeply  and  tenderly.  He 
did  not  expect,  I  am  sure,  that  I  had  so 
much  firmness  of  character.  To-morrow 
I  must  go  to  the  banker's  ;  I  have  a  two 
years'  dividend  to  receive :  how  rich  I 
shall  be  !  It  is  received  at  Hammersley's 
in  Pall-Mali.  I  cannot  want  money  while 
I  am  here  ;  still,  for  fear  of  any  extraor- 
dinary wants,  I  mean  to  make  some 
drawings,  and  try  to  sell  them.  I  wish 
to  make  a  fund,  in  case  I  live,  for  the 
education  of  my  son. — If  I  live!     How 
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wildly  I  talk  !    I  know  I  cannot  live  :  but 
I  will  try,  for  his  dear  sake. 

Friday. 

I  have  written  a  few  lines  to  my  pa- 
rents, without  any  date,  except  that  of 
the  month  and  year ;  they  are  to  prepare 
them  to  pity  and  forgive  me,  and  ulti- 
mately to  receive  me.  And  now  I  am 
easier. 

Friday  night. 

I  have  received  my  dividend  in  the 
name  of  Madeline  Munro  :  nor  did  I 
excite  any  attention  ;  yet  Mr.  Falconer 
was  always  so  afraid  of  my  going  out, 
lest  I  should  be  noticed.  Perhaps  there 
was  some  danger  of  it  once ;  but  now 
"  pale,  thin,  woe-begone  !"  the  eye  of  pity 
might  linger  on  me,  but  the  eye  of  ad- 
miration never! 

Saturday. 

My  Scotch  maid,  Jeanie  Forbes,  grows 
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in  my  favour  every  hour,  and  she  dotes 
on  the  child.  I  have  bought  every  thing 
necessary  for  drawing  and  painting,  and 
I  shall  begin  directly.  I  cannot  read.  I 
cannot  fix  my  attention  on  any  book  but 
my  bible ;  but  then  I  weep  over  that,  and 
make  my  eyes  too  weak  for  my  necessary 
exertions.  If  I  can  but  find  out  a  shop 
that  will  engage  to  buy  my  drawings  and 
paintings,  I  shall  be  tolerably  easy.  Easy 
did  I  say  ?  No,  no;  not  easy:  but  I  am 
most  easy  when  I  am  writing  to  you.  Oh  ! 
how  terrible  is  my  agony  during  those 
hours  when  I  am  unable  to  write !  Really 
I  -sometimes  doubt  my  own  sanity. 

Saturday  night. 
I  cannot  rest !  I  feel  that  I  have  per- 
formed an  action,  of  which  I  have  neither 
strength  of  mind  nor  body  to  support  the 
consequences.  Well,  if  I  sink  under 
them,  I  will,  ere  I  die,  request   to  see 
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my — husband  I  was  going  to  say,  but  I 
must  now  only  call  him  Mr.  Falconer. 
I  know  he  will  come  to  me  then,  even 
wece  he  going  to  the  altar  with  Lady 
Jane  ;  and  she  would  bid  him  come  ;  for 
I  do  them  both  justice 

Sunday. 
At  church  twice  to-day — what  com- 
fort !  But  how  many  tears  mingled  with 
my  prayers  !  Aye,  tears  of  self- upbraid- 
ing too  ;  for  I  fear  that  I  have  greatly 
erred,  and  acted  with  a  selfish  disregard 
of  every  thing  but  the  suggestions  of 
temper  and  jealousy. 

JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 

Madeline  was  little  aware  of  the  an- 
guish of  mind  which  her  note  occasioned 
her  anxious  and  affectionate  parents. 
They  had  seen  in  the  papers  paragraphs 
concerning  Mr.  Falconer's  approaching 
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marriage   with  Lady  Jane  L ,    and 

their  hearts  died  within  them,  since  they 
made  them  for  the  first  time  doubt  that 
Madeline  was  really  married  to  him ; 
and  yet  her  letter,  just  received,  declared 
her  innocence,  while  it  spoke  of  her  in- 
juries!  What  were  those  injuries  ?  The 
Macinnons  were  both  dead,  who  had 
been,  as  they  suspected,  the  witnesses  of 
a  marriage  between  the  laird  and  Made- 
line, and,  perhaps,  he  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  death  to  discard  her ! 
"  Now  then,"  thought  Munro,  "  it  is 
time  to  interfere;"  and  he  thought  so 
the  more  on  being  told  by  the  new 
steward  and  his  wife, — who  did  not  like 
the  Munros,  because  Annie  had  refused 
their  son,  and  who,  therefore,  wished  to 
mortify  them, — that  the  laird  was  certain- 
ly going  to  be  married,  and  bring  his  lady 
to  Glencarron  !  This  intelligence,  which 
looked  like  truth  as  it  came  from  such  a 
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quarter,  irritated  the  feelings  of  the  fa- 
ther to  madness,  and  he  wrote  all  the 
painful  particulars  to  Ronald !  But  the 
letter  was  scarcely  gone  when  he  repented 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  wrote  a  second 
letter  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  first. 
I  shall  now  return  to  Madeline,  who,  after 
being  two  months  in  London,  continued 
her  journal  thus  :  — 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Monday,  Jan.,  1816. 
I  have  had  no  time  to  journalize.  I 
have  been  so  busy  drawing,  when  not 
confined  to  my  bed  with  languor  and  fe- 
ver. I  hire  a  paper  every  day,  but  I  see 
nothing  more  concerning  him  and  Lady 
Jane.  Yet  how  can  I  suppose  he  will 
marry,  while  he  is  ignorant  of  my  fate  ? 
No  doubt  he  has  caused  inquiries  to  be 
made  concerning  me  in  my  native  vil- 
lage. Yes,  yes,  he  is  not  inhuman ;  and 
l2 
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now  I  am  lost  to  him,  he  thinks  of  me 
with  tender  interest  and  compassion  at 
least.  Perhaps  he  is  trying  to  discover 
me;  or  he  may  resent  my  elopement, 
and,  imputing  it  to  my  indifference,  be- 
troth himself  in  pique  to  Lady  Jane,  and 
not  trouble  himself  about  me ;  but  then 
he  cannot  be  indifferent  concerning  his 
child. 

Tuesday. 
I  have  been  shopping ;  how  suspicious 
London  tradespeople  are !  I  was  forced 
to  put  my  name  and  place  of  address  on 
a  ten-pound  note,  or  the  shopman  would 
not  have  taken  it,  and  it  was  the  only 
money  that  I  had  about  me.  I  did  not 
like  to  do  it ;  yet  I  thought  that  no  one 
would  trouble  himself  concerning  Made- 
line Munro;  and  as  I  had  the  note  from 
a  respectable  shopkeeper,  it  is  not  likely 
the  note  should  be  forged. 

My  dear  friend,  I  am  very  unhappy  ! 
more  so  than  I  have  yet  been,  for  my 
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conscience  upbraids  me  every  day  more 
and  more.  I  am  now  sure  that  I  have 
been  following  the  dictates  of  temper  and 
jealousy  only,  when  I  fancied  myself 
magnanimous  and  generous.  I  now  doubt 
my  right  to  leave  Mr.  Falconer  after  I 
had  bound  myself  to  him  by  such  ties  ; 
and  I  am  sure  that,  for  the  sake  of  her 
child  and  his  rights,  the  mother  should 
have  endured  with  patience  the  sufferings 
of  the  wife.  But  it  is  too  late  to  feel  and 
speak  thus.  Still  I  cannot  help  thinking; 
and  the  more  I  think  the  more  uneasy  I 
am.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  violated  the  most 
sacred  of  duties  :  if  (as  I  have  always  con- 
sidered myself  to  be)  I  am  indeed  a  wife, 
it  was  my  duty  to  bear  with  unrepining 
patience  the  injuries  my  husband  in- 
flicted on  me. 

Oh  !  how  degraded  I  feel  in  my  own 
eyes !  O  that  I  could  humble  myself  be- 
fore him  !     But  if  he  should  really  wish 
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to  dissolve  our  marriage,  and  if  he  should 
be  willing  to  take  advantage  of  what  I 
have  done,  then  I  must  submit  with  pa- 
tience to  the  chastisement  which  I  have 
deserved;  and  when  this  poor  broken 
heart  has  throbbed  its  last,  I  know  he 
will  do  justice  to  my  memory  and  to  my 
unoffending  child :  that  thought  has 
tranquillized  me. 

Wednesday,  12  d clock. 
How  shall  I  find  words  to  express  my 
present  feelings !  This  morning  early  I 
was  told  that  a  gentleman  begged  to  see 
me,  and  concluding  it  was  the  shopman 
from  the  person  who  has  engaged  to  buy 
my  drawings,  I  desired  he  might  be 
shown  up.  He  came,  and  I  beheld — 
Mr.  Falconer.  O  my  dear  friend,  how 
wrong,  how  cruel,  how  unjust  I  have 
been  !  He  cease  to  love  me  !  He  love 
Lady  Jane !    I  was  indeed  blinded  "  by 
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temper  and  jealousy?  Still  he  cannot 
but  own,  he  says,  that  he  saw  my  jea- 
lousy, and  rather  played  on  my  feelings 
to  punish  my  injustice.  That  was  not 
right  in  him :  however,  /  ought  not  to 
have  gone  away  as  I  did;  but  now  he  has 
found  me,  he  forgives  me,  though  he  has 
suffered  tortures;  and  indeed  he  looks 
ill.  Till  now,  he  says,  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  extent,  and  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  affection  for  me.  He  has  been  seeking 
me  these  two  months !  He  went  to 
Hammersley's  immediately  on  my  elope- 
ment, and  found  I  had  received  the  full 
amount  of  my  dividends  the  day  before ; 
therefore  there  was  no  probability  of  my 
going  thither  again  for  some  time ;  but 
at  length  chance  befriended  him.  The 
note  on  which  I  had  written  my  name 
and  address  was  paid  into  Hammersley's 
along  with  other  notes  yesterday,  before 
the  bank  shut  up;  and  this  morning,  while 
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he  was  in  the  shop,  the  cashier  cast  his 
eye  upon  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Falconer, 
whose  inquiries  he  had  heard  when  he 
was  there  before.  O  my  dear  friend,  I 
atn  so  happy  !  no  doubts — no  fears !  O 
my  wild  folly !  Lady  Jane  has  been  en- 
gaged some  months  to  a  gentleman  who 
must  get  forward  at  the  bar  before  they 
can  marry ;  and  as  the  relations  on  both 
sides  disapprove  the  connexion,  it  is  kept 
secret,  and  Lady  Jane  was  not  sorry  that 
7*eport  gave  her  to  Mr.  Falconer :  but  he 
was  in  her  confidence ;  and,  knowing  she 
had  influence  with  Lady  Benlornen,  he 
at  last  confided  to  her  the  secret  of  our 
marriage,  telling  her  that  I,  whom  she 
so  much  admired  the  night  of  the  ball, 
and  in  the  poor  woman's  cottage,  was  his 
wife,  and  conjuring  her  to  plead  my 
cause  with  his  sister  whenever  he  should 
disclose  his  marriage.  Thence  sprung 
their  excessive  intimacy,  and  they  were 
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talking  on  this  subject  and  engrossed  by- 
it  that  night  at  the  play,  and  when  I  saw 
them    pass    my  window    on   horseback. 
Oh !  what  a  wretch  and  how  unjust  and 
selfish  did  my  jealousy  make  me !    The 
reason  he  did  not  come  on  the  Monday 
was,  that  he  kept  his  bed  the  whole  day, 
being  ill  with  a  bilious    head-ache.     I 
really  do  not  deserve  to  be  as  happy  as  I 
now  am  !     He  is  gone  out  on  business, 
or  I  could  not  have  written   so   much  ; 
but  let  me  proceed  to  tell  you,  before  I 
pack  up  my  journal,  that,  having  sent  for 
a  hackney  coach,  he  showed  me  a  license, 
saying,  "  As  you  are  such  a  slippery  per- 
son, Madeline,  I  will  never  trust  you  out 
of  my  sight  again  till  I  have  made  you 
mine  according  to  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try ;  therefore,  the  clergyman  of  this  pa- 
rish shall  immediately  unite  us !     Come, 
come,  no  drawing  back ;   if  you  do  not 
comply,  I  shall  be  jealous,  and  fancy  you 
l  5 
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have  a  lover !"  Oh !  the  joy  I  felt  at  hear- 
ing this !  The  Scotch  maid  went  with  us, 
and  in  an  English  church,  and  at  an  Eng- 
lish altar,  we  vowed  eternal  fidelity ! 

He  says  I  am  now  a  wife,  and  a  slave 
also,  for  never  till  now  did  I  vow  obedience 
to  him ;  and  never  yet  have  I  obeyed 
him ;  but  he  declares  he  will  make  me 
better  behaved  now,  for  he  knows  I  am 
too  scrupulous  not  to  act  up  strictly  to 
vows  made  at  the  altar.  I  wonder  what 
is  become  of  my  broken-heartedness . — 
Gone !  quite  gone !  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  tell  a  little  of  my  story  to 
Jeanie.  She  understands  what  a  Scotch 
marriage  is,  and  comprehends  all  I  wish 
her  to  do ;  but  the  necessity  for  secrecy 
she  cannot  understand  :  however,  she  has 
sworn  to  be  secret. 

How  candid,  how  generous  he  is  !  He 
has  been  blaming  himself  so  severely  for 
trifling  with  my  feelings ;    and  he  has 
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shown  a  letter  from  Major  Cameron,  of 
which  I  give  you  the  following  extract. 
Dear,  kind  Major  Cameron  !  I  wonder  I 
could  ever  think  him  ill-looking !  You 
see  the  major  was  in  the  secret  of  our 
union.  Oh!  how  unjust  was  I  to  suspect 
that  my  husband  wished  to  dissolve  it ! 

"  Out  upon  you,  Falconer,  for  an  un- 
grateful fellow !  When  you  are  happy  in 
the  possession  of  a  woman  whom  you 
adore,  and  who  loves  you  to  your  heart's 
content,  you  are  dissatisfied  because  she 
looks  pale  and  sad,  while  you  are  flirt- 
ing and  going  about  with  a  beautiful 
girl,  and  living  in  splendour  and  gaiety 
as  a  bachelor ;  while  she,  your  wife,  is 
pining  in  solitude  and  mysterious  seclu- 
sion !  I  protest  that,  were  she  capable 
of  being  happy  and  smirking  under  such 
circumstances,  I  should  hate  her  !  She 
must  be  jealous,  and  she  ought  to  be  jea- 
lous, especially  as  she  has  seen  that  fasci- 
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nating  cousin  of  mine,  Lady  Jane  L . 

And  you  to  resent  her  jealousy!  which, 
after  all,  you  only  suspect,  as  she  has  had 
greatness  of  mind  not  to  own  she  is  jea- 
lous :  you,  who  confess  that  when  that 
old  Lothario  Fortescue  put  his  hand  on 
her  arm  you  could  scarcely  help  knocking 
him  down  !  Let  me  tell  you,  that  I  have 
scarcely  forgiven  Mrs.  Falconer  for  not 
turning  round  and  exclaiming,  e  Mr. 
Falconer,  acknowledge  and  protect  your 
wife!'  How  well  the  forbearing  angel 
behaved  on  that  occasion  !  and  yet  you 
grudge  her  the  poor  privilege  of  weeping 
over  her  painful  situation,  and  her  real  and 
her  fancied  injuries,  in  silence  !  Hark  ye, 
Falconer !  suppose  that  your  wife  were 
living  as  much  with  Lewis  Maclean  as 
you  are  with  my  fair  relative,  would  you 
be  quite  as  easy  as  you  now  are  ?  You 
say  that  she  ought  to  have  confidence  in 
your  love  and  honour.  Yes  ;  and  so  ought 
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you  to  have  in  hers,  and  still  more  confi- 
dence in  her  principles  and  her  virtue. 
But,  notwithstanding,  I  am  very  sure  that 
you  would  forbid  Maclean  the  house,  and 
be  full  as  jealous  as  the  poor  Madeline 
can  be. 

"  And  then,  forsooth,  she  has  no  right 
to  expect  that  you  should  give  up  the  so- 
ciety of  your  friends  on  her  account.  No; 
she  has  a  right,  no  doubt,  to  expect  to 
monopolize  generosity.  She  gave  up  her 
friends  for  you,  and  doomed  herself  for 
years  to  solitude  and  an  equivocal  reputa- 
tion for  your  sake  ;  and  it  is  really  abomi- 
nablyimpudentandunreasonable  in  her  to 
expect  any  sacrifices  from  you  in  return. 
But  you  are  angry  also  because  she  is 
anxious  to  be  your  acknowledged  wife ! 
and  you  fear  that  she  did  not  love  you 
for  yourself  alone  ;  but  that  ambition  in- 
fluenced her  as  much  as  love.  Yet  surely 
the  love  of  reputation  and  of  her  own  fa- 
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mily,  and  impatience  of  solitude,  are  any 
one  of  them  sufficient  motives  for  her 
wishing  this  disclosure  :  but  I  believe  she 
is  so  fond  and  so  foolish,  that,  if  you  would 
but  give  up  the  world  and  live  with  her 
as  you  did  in  Cheviot-dale,  her  tears 
would  vanish,  her  bloom  return,  and  she 
would  murmur  no  longer  at  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  marriage. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  sweet  soul's 
look  of  horror,  at  Glencarron,  when  I,  in 
my  silly  joking  way,  talked  of  beating  my 
wife  ?  Well ;  spite  of  her  aversion  to 
such  conjugal  chastisement,  I  believe  that, 
parodying  those  words  of  the  tender  Bel- 
videra — 

'  Oh  !  stay  with  me  and  curse  me  !' 
she  would  exclaim,  con  a?nore, 

Oh  !  stay  with  me  and  beat  me  ! 
And  I  dare  say,  that  if  you  would  leave 
off  your  feasting,  and  dancing,  and  dri- 
ving, and  riding,  with  Lady  Jane,   she 
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would  willingly  allow  you  to  give  her  the 
bastinado. 

"  In  short,  Falconer,  the  only  part  of 
the  letter  which  I  like  is  that  in  which 
you  say  that  you  mean  to  let  the  noble 
Jane  into  your  secret,  and  why.  Oh  yes  ! 
I  am  equally  pleased  with  your  just  sor- 
row for  having  forgotten  the  dear  crea- 
ture's birth-day  (her  one-and-twentieth 
birth-day  too),  and  your  resolution  to 
own  your  fault  the  next  time  you  see  her, 
and  then  take  her  to  London,  and  to  the 
altar." 

My  husband  received  this  letter  on  the 
very  day  of  my  elopement ;  and  he  de- 
clares it  raised  his  self-upbraiding  to  such 
a  height,  by  opening  his  eyes  to  the  cru- 
elty of  his  conduct,  that  he  could  scarcely 
retain  his  senses.  And  thus  does  his 
friend  reply  to  the  distracted  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  him  in  answer : 

"'Lost! — gone! — not  to   be   found 
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any  where !  *    Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  I  can 
chide  no  longer!  but,  unless  you  soon 
write  me  word  that  she  is  discovered  and 
restored  to  you,  I  shall  ask  for  leave   of 
absence,  and  hasten  to  assist  you  in  the 
search.     Dear,  unhappy  woman  !  I  can- 
not bear  to  image  to  myself  the  suffer- 
ings which  she  must  have  undergone  be- 
fore she  took  so  rash  a  step.     But,  oh  ! 
think  how  powerful  the  sophistry  of  the 
passions  must  be  when  it  could  obscure 
the  perceptions  of  such  a  woman  as  this  ! 
For,  no  doubt,  when  she  was  only  follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  jealousy  and  passionate 
resentment,  she  fancied  herself  heroic ; 
and  thought  herself  generous  when  she 
was  only  selfish,  and  indulging  her  own 
feelings  at  the  expense  of  yours.     I  shall 
be  on  the  rack  till  I  hear  from  you  again." 
It  was  indeed  "  the  sophistry  of  the 
passions"  which  misled  me.     Kind,  can- 
did Major  Cameron  !  I  really  long  to  see 
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him  again.  Now  to  lock  up  my  journal* 
We  are  going  one  stage  into  the  country 
to-night.  Our  destination  is  Leicester- 
shire. My  husband's  lease  of  the  houses 
in  Northamptonshire  is  expired ;  and  to 
the  beautiful  cottage  I  cannot  bear  to  re- 
turn ;  besides,  he  is  going  to  hunt,  and 
has  invited  company  to  his  house.  I  am 
to  reside  at  a  cottage  within  three  miles 
of  him  at  present,  as  Lady  Benlomen  is 
in  London ;  but  he  hopes,  when  she  has 
recovered  her  present  relapse,  he  shall  be 
able  to  disclose  his  marriage.  I  am  be- 
come more  indifferent  to  the  disclosure 
since  this  English  marriage  ;  but  still,  for 
the  sake  of  my  beloved  parents,  I  desire 
our  union  to  be  made  public  as  soon  as 
possible.  How  I  lament  that  I  wrote  to 
them  as  I  did  !  but  I  will  write  again  to 
say  "  all  is  well  again,  and  I  am  happy  !  '9 
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Saturday  morning. 
Leicestershire,  Jan.  7,  1816. 
I  feel  quite  a  new  creature  now  he  is 
mine,  and  must  be  "  till  death  us  do 
part."  No  more  jealousies  now.  He 
will  find  me  quite  a  different  person. 
Lady  Jane  is  gone  to  Ireland,  or  he  says 
he  would  bring  her  to  see  me.  My  cot- 
tage is  very  small,  and  very  retired  ;  but 
were  it  much  worse  I  should  admire  it 
now,  even  though  I  must  see  so  little  of 
my  beloved  husband.    I  find  we  are  near 

a  place  called ,  where  many  young 

men  of  ton  and  fortune  assemble  to  hunt 
every  day  during  the  season,  and  play 
cards  all  night ;  and  they  have  French 
cooks,  restaurateurs,  baths,  every  thing 
that  the  luxurious  can  want  and  the 
wealthy  can  purchase;  and  here  they 
squander  away  their  money,  and  I  think 
their  time,    during   six  months   of  the 
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year.  It  grieves  and  mortifies  me  that 
Mr.  Falconer  should  have  any  communi- 
cation with  a  set  of  men  who  waste  in- 
stead of  improving  life,  and  who  pass  their 
days  in  selfish  gratifications,  instead  of 
becoming  respectable  husbands  and  fa- 
thers of  families.  But  Mr.  Falconer  be- 
longs to  the  hunt.  However,  he  says  his 
connexion  with  them  shall  always  end 
there.  I  dare  not  tell  him  what  a  horror 
I  have  of  hunting,  for  he  would  be  dis- 
pleased at  my  cowardice.  I  dare  not  own 
to  him  the  terror  I  feel  lest  any  accident 
should  happen  to  him  ;  but  as  I  find,  that 
when  the  chase  is  over,  he  will  always  re- 
turn past  a  road  where  I  can  see  him,  and 
ascertain  his  safety  as  soon  as  possible, 
near  this  road  I  shall  always  be  stationed, 
seeing  him,  unseen. 

Sunday. 
He  is  to  spend  all  this  day  with  me. 
To-morrow  he  hunts. 
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Monday  evening. 
Thank  heaven  !  he  is  returned  safe.  I 
met  him  on  the  road,  or  rather  was  at  a 
stile  which  I  knew  that  they  would  pass  : 
he  saw  me  ;  for  I  had,  more  in  play  than 
in  earnest,  told  him  I  should  be  there ; 
of  course  he  did  not  notice  me ;  his  com- 
panions could  not  see  me, — it  was  nearly 
dark. 

Tuesday. 
Not  out  to-day  ;  and  he  was  with  me 
ail  the  morning.  He  was  gratified  by  my 
anxious  impatience  to  see  him  returned 
safe.  I  shall  be  at  the  same  spot  every 
day,  if  possible. 

Wedjiesday \ 
He  is  out  again  to-day. 

Wednesday  night. 
I  met  him  again  :  it  was  not  dark  to- 
day :  and  one  gentleman  turned  his  head 
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round  and  stared  at  me  very  unpleasantly, 
I  must  contrive  in  future  to  see  without 
being  seen  ;  but  I  must  not  be  deterred 
from  going,  as  I  feel  my  health  and  con- 
stitution so  shattered,  that  I  must  shorten 
my  own  anxious  suspense  as  much  as  I 
can. 

JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 

Madeline  continued,  during  a  month, 
to  meet  Mr.  Falconer  as  described  above, 
when  he  returned  from  hunting,  and 
during  the  last  week  she  saw  herself  the 
object  of  undisguised  admiration  to  the 
same  gentleman  whom  she  had  at  first 
remarked,  but  who  now  kept  behind  Mr. 
Falconer,  and,  unobserved  by  him,  tried, 
by  looks  and  gestures,  to  engage  her  at- 
tention. She  also  found  that  her  ser- 
vants were  interrogated  concerning  her, 
and    that  whenever  she   walked  out,    a 
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man  at  a  distance  dodged  her  steps. 
These  circumstances  distressed  her;  but, 
for  fear  of  consequences,  she  dared  not 
reveal  them  to  her  husband,  and  she  flat- 
tered herself  that  her  cold  and  haughty- 
demeanour  would  convince  this  offending 
admirer  that  his  admiration  was  thrown 
away  upon  her.  She  was,  however,  mis- 
taken. One  evening  when  Mr.  Falconer, 
and  the  rest  of  the  hunt,  were  gone  by, 
this  gentleman  rode  up  to  her,  and, 
jumping  from  his  horse,  declared  his 
passion  for  her  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.  For  the  first  time  that  evening 
her  maid- servant  was  not  with  her;  and 
her  suitor  seemed  resolved  not  to  be  re- 
pulsed, but  treated  her  coldness  as  mere 
prudery,  telling  her  that  he  knew  who 
she  was,  that  she  was  Falconer's  mistress, 
who  was,  he  knew,  very  tired  of  her,  and 
was  courting  another  woman,  and  that 
whatever  Falconer  allowed  her  he  would 
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double.  Never  before  had  the  ears  and 
mind  of  Madeline  been  so  insulted. 
Scarcely  could  she  contain  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  restrain  the  indignation  of  a 
virtuous  wife,  and  conceal  her  real  situa- 
tion ;  but,  when  he  attempted  to  throw 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  she  sprung 
from  him  with  a  force  that  almost  over- 
set him,  and,  flying  down  the  road,  had 
nearly  reached  her  home  before  he  over- 
took her,  though  he  rode  after  her,  so 
much  had  terror  winged  her  flight ;  but 
he  again  assailed  her  with  protestations, 
till,  screaming  with  all  the  violence  of 
hysterical  affection,  she  fell  against  her 
own  door,  and  Jeanie,  on  opening  it 
received  her  nearly  insensible  mistress  in 
her  arms.  Her  persecutor  now  rode  off; 
and  Madeline,  unable  to  stand,  or  even 
to  speak,  was  undressed  and  put  to  bed 
by  her  servant.  At  night  Mr.  Falconer 
came  and  drew  from  her  a  reluctant  con- 
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fession  that  she  had  been  frightened  by  a 
ruffian,  but  who   he  was    she  did   not 
know,  and  what  he  was  she  would  not 
tell,  though,  when  he  asked  if  he  was  a 
gentleman  in  appearance,  she  was  forced 
to  answer,  "  Yes ;"  and  she  saw  that  her 
husband  became  very  thoughtful.   Made- 
line,   meanwhile,   could   not  but  reflect 
with  great  bitterness  that  any  one  was 
justified  in  supposing  her  his  mistress,  as 
he    had    a     splendid    establishment    at 
N' ,  and  that  she  was  living  in  a  cot- 
tage near  him,  and  visited  by  him,  and  by 
no  one  else ;  therefore,   whatever^  insults 
she  might  be  exposed  to,  her  situation 
was  the  cause,  and  also   the  excuse  of 
them.     How  then,  thought  she,  can  he 
who   loves    and     respects    his    wife   ex- 
pose her  to  a  repetition  of  such  an   out- 
rage as  that  which  happened   this  even- 
ing !     It  was  long  before  her  nerves   re- 
covered  the    shock,  and   whenever    she 
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slept  she  started  from  her  sleep  in  terror, 
lest  Mr.  Falconer  should  find  out  which 
of  his  companions  had  insulted  her,  and 
call  him  to  account.  When  he  left  her  in 
the  morning  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
on  waking  she  found  a  note  on  her  pillow; 
it  was  directed  "  To  the  lady  of  this 
house;"  and  contained  a  declaration  of 
love,  and  apologies  for  the  alarm  he  had 
occasioned  the  preceding  evening;  again 
assuring  her,  that  as  Mr.  Falconer  meant 
to  leave  her,  she  had  better  leave  him  first, 
and  offering  her  carte  blanche.  It  was 
only  signed  "T.  L. ;"  but  her  correspon- 
dent said  his  servant  would  call  for  an 
answer.  He  did  call ;  but  there  was  no 
answer  for  him.  In  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Falconer  came  again,  being  too  anxious 
concerning  Madeline's  health  and  shat- 
tered frame,  to  endure  to  be  long  away 
from  her.    While  he  was  supporting  her 

VOL.  II.  M 
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aching  head,  Jeanie,  with  great  indig- 
nation, entered  the  room  with  a  letter  in 
her  hand.  "  There,"  said  she,  "  there  is 
a  letter  for  your  lady :  this  comes  of  your 
secrecy  doings.  Here  is  a  fellow  dares 
to  write  love  letters,  and  make  love  to 
your  wife,  because  he  naturally  enough 
thinks  she  can  only  be  your  Miss !"  Mr. 
Falconer  snatched  the  letter,  which  was 
not  signed  even  with  initials,  but  was 

dated  from ,  and,   luckily,  he  did 

not  know  the  hand  ;  but  he  fell  into  a 
deep  reverie  when  he  had  perused  it, 
which  Madeline  recalled  with  terror  af- 
ter he  returned  home.  Here  I  shall  re- 
sume the  journal. 

Madeline  gave  a  minute  detail  to  her 
friend  of  all  that  I  have  described  above. 
But  I  shall  begin  with  her  description  of 
the  consequences  of  T.  L.'s  insolent  pro- 
posals. 
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Monday. 
I  have  scarcely  yet  recovered  my  sur- 
prise, my  emotion,  and  my  thankfulness. 
This  morning,  when  my  beloved  husband 
left  me,  he  became  excessively  agitated; 
and,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  said,  "  I 
am  now  going,  dearest  of  women,  to  do 
an  act  of  justice,  only  too  long  delayed. 
Who  the  person  is  that  has  insulted  your 
innocence,  I  know  not ;  nor  do  I  wish  to 
know  :  /  have  been  more  to  blame  than 
he,  by  exposing  your  virtue  to  suspicion. 
But  the  hour  of  indecision  is  past ;  and 
I  will  no  longer  sacrifice  the  respectabi- 
lity of  such  an  admirable  being,  and  wife, 
as  you  are,  even  to  the  fear  of  injuring 
the  health  of  my  sister ;  but  Lady 
Benlomen  is  now  so  well,  that  neither 
her  life  nor  reason  can  be  injured  by 
the  surprise  ;  therefore,  dearest  Made- 
m  2 
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line,  if  your  health  permits,  you  shall 
preside  at  my  table  to-day  as  my  acknow- 
ledged wife,  and  the  disappointment  and 
confusion  which  your  admirer  will  expe- 
rience, shall  be  the  only  revenge  on  his 
presumption  which  I  will  take  or  desire. 
Had  I  done  my  duty  by  you,  he  could 
not  have  thus  insulted  you." 

I  shall  leave  you  to  imagine  my  joyful 
and  overwhelming  sensations !  How 
sweet,  how  precious  to  me  were  the  tears 
which  fell  from  his  eyes,  as  my  cheek 
reclined  against  his!  while  his  lips  be- 
stowed the  tenderest  appellations  upon 
me.  He  left  me  to  write  to  Lady  Ben- 
lomen. 

So  much  has  my  mind  always  to  do 
with  my  indispositions,  that  now  I  was 
happy,  quite  happy,  happy  to  my  hearts 
content.  I  recovered  so  rapidly  that  by 
the  time  my  husband  came  again  I  was 
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ready  dressed,  and  looking  to  his  satis- 
faction. I  found  that  he  had  assured 
Lady  Benlomen  that  I  was  his  wife  long 
before  I  left  my  father's  roof,  and  that 
I  never  even  saw  him  alone  till  our  vows 
were  solemnly  plighted  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses. 

I  find  that  I  had  not  dissolved  the  mar- 
riage by  returning  the  only  proof  of  it 
which  I  possessed ;  because,  as  soon  as 
he  recovered  from  his  accident  in  North- 
umberland, he  sent  a  sealed-up  docu- 
ment by  poor  Macinnon  to  Lewis  Mac- 
lean, which  he  requested  him  to  keep 
concealed,  and  not  to  open  till  he  desired 
him,  or  till  he  should  be  no  more.  This 
document  was  an  acknowledgement  of 
our  marriage,  with  the  date  and  the  names 
of  the  witnesses.  He  says  that  he  had  a 
pleasure  in  thus  ensuring  to  Maclean  the 
great  gratification  of  proving  the  unspot- 
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ted  innocence  of  the  woman  whom  he 
had  loved  with  such  true  and  devoted 
affection.  Oh!  how  I  loved  him  for 
this  generous  thought !  And,  lest  Mac- 
lean should  die  before  Mr.  Falconer,  he 
requested  him  by  will  to  leave  the  care 
of  the  packet  immediately  to  some  one 
else.  See  what  precaution  he  had  taken 
to  strengthen  a  union  which  I  fancied  he 
wished  to  break.  O  my  dear  friend ! 
how  wickedly  distrustful  of  Providence 
I  have  been !  but  I  hope  that  the  voice 
of  my  contrition,  my  penitence,  and  my 
thankfulness  have  found  acceptance. 

I  am  now  going  to  remove  to  my  hus- 
bands house  and  assume  the  government 
of  his  family.  Oh  !  I  am  so  happy  !  and 
to-morrow  he  is  to  write  to  my  father. 


N ,    Tuesday. 

Here  I  am !  and  without  a  wish  un- 
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gratified,  except  to  know  bow  Lady  Ben- 
lomen  takes  the  discovery,  and  to  receive 
a  letter  from  my  parents. 

The  dinner  went  oft' to  our  hearts'  con- 
tent. When  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt, 
who  were  all  invited  to  dinner,  were  as- 
sembled, Mr.  Falconer  told  them  that  he 
had  an  unexpected  addition  to  the  party 
to  introduce  to  them,  namely  his  wife ; 
a  lady  to  whom  be  had  had  the  happi- 
ness of  being  married  nearly  two  years : 
but  that  particular  reasons  had  obliged 
him  to  keep  his  marriage  secret,  and  that 
he  was  happy  to  take  this  public  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  his  marriage,  and  pre- 
senting me  to  his  friends.  He  then  led  me 
in,  attended  by  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  to  whom  he  had 
told  our  story,  and  shown  proofs  of  both 
our  marriages ;  and  whose  presence  was 
necessary    to    sanction    my    appearance 
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among  so  many  gentlemen.  It  was  long 
since  I  had  felt  so  unembarrassed,  so  full 
of  self-possession  as  I  did  on  entering  this 
room.  The  consciousness  that  every  stain 
was  now  removed  from  my  reputation, 
and  that  the  mystery  and  concealment 
which  I  had  hated  were  annihilated  for 
ever,  crimsoned  over  my  pale  cheek  with 
something  of  its  former  bloom,  lighted 
up  my  eyes  with  a  brilliancy  now  unusual 
to  them,  and  made  my  husband  once 
more  behold  me  with  pride  and  approba- 
tion. "  This  is  better  than  I  hoped  for, 
dearest!"  said  he;  encouraging  me  still 
more  by  one  of  his  kindest  smiles ;  and 
at  that  moment  methought  I  could  have 
faced  a  sovereign  on  his  throne !  But  I 
had  nothing  so  formidable  to  encounter. 

The  gentlemen  of  the hunt  are 

men  of  high  breeding,  and  had  I  even 
been   as   timid  as  usual,    their   manner 
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would  have  re-assured  me.  Even  my 
correspondent  of  the  preceding  day  be- 
haved with  great  propriety,  and  would, 
if  I  had  given  him  an  opportunity,  have 
looked  at  me  a  volume  of  penitence  and 
apology.  Still,  as  a  gentleman  I  could 
not  consider  him,  because  he  had  told 
me  falsehoods  concerning  Mr.  Falconer's 
infidelity ;  for  now,  no  longer  blinded  by 
the  jealousy  and  alarm  incident  to  my 
equivocal  situation,  I  saw  things  as  they 
really  were  :  and  when  my  husband,  on 
reading  the  letter  which  my  warm-hearted 
maid  brought,  asked  me  if  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  disavow  those  accusations, 
I  was  able  to  assure  him  that  I  had  even 
forgotten  they  were  ever  made. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 

the  discourse  turned  so  much  less  than  I 

expected  on  the  hunting  of  the  morning, 

and  I  concluded  it  was  out  of  compliment 

m  5 
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to  us  ladies.  The  conversation  was  on 
general  subjects,  and  kept  up  well  by  my 
husband  and  three  or  four  of  the  gentle- 
men. I  ventured  to  bear  a  part  in  it  oc- 
casionally, to  convince  the  company  that 
Mr.  Falconer  had  not  married  a  fool; 
but  I  soon  recollected  that  silence  would 
probably  give  them  a  higher  idea  of  me 
than  display ;  and  I  rarely  spoke  except 
when  my  husband  did  me  the  honour  of 
asking  my  opinion.  My  female  compa- 
nions were  unobtrusive  gentlewomen,  and 
nothing  disturbed  the  harmony  and  plea- 
sure of  the  day;  till  my  frame  proved  too 
weak  for  the  exertions  which  my  mind 
and  heart  had  dictated,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  room.  My  husband  con- 
ducted me,  as  if  he  would  not  omit  the 
slightest  opportunity  of  giving  me  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  by  the 
most  respectful  attention. 
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"  Madeline !  Surely  thy  proud  heart  is 
satisfied  now!" — My  dear  friend,  can  you 
tell  me  what  is  become  of  my  unhappi- 
ness  ? 

Wednesday . 

By  this  time  Lady  Benlomen  has  re- 
ceived her  letter.  We  can  have  an  answer 
to-morrow ;  but  we  neither  of  us  expect 
one^  To-day  my  husband  has  written  to 
my  dear,  dear  father,  and  I  to  my  mother 
and  sisters.  It  will  be  to  me  pleasure 
even  unto  pain.  He  is  not  gone  out  with 
the  hounds  to-day,  because  he  thought 
me  too  unwell  for  him  to  leave  me  with 
comfort.  We  have  been  driving  over  the 
grounds :  they  are  extensive ;  but  the 
trees  are  young,  and  so  are  the  shrub- 
beries ;  and  I  fear  I  am  selfish  enough 
to  hope  that  I  shall  see  them  embellished 
by  a  thick  covering  of  snow  to-morrow. 
In  which  case,  adieu  to  hunting  for  the 
present. 
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Thursday. 
We  were  right :  no  letter  from  Lady 
Benlomen  to-day :  and  we  are  both  rest- 
less and  uneasy.  I  see  my  husband  fears 
that  she  is  made  ill  by  the  communica- 
tion. I  fear  so  too.  What  an  unusually 
long  day  this  will  seem  to  us  ! 

Friday, 
The  anxiously  expected  letter  is  arrived. 
Such  a  letter !     It  is  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Falconer,  for  I  will  not  call  you 
brother,  you  have  used  me  shamefully, 
and  I  cannot  forgive  you;  but  I  must 
speak,  not  write  my  injuries.  I  am  setting 

off  for  N this  moment ;  so  prepare 

to  face  your  ill-treated  and  exasperated 
sister, 

"  Anna  Benlomen." 
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My  heart  died  within  me  at  sight  of 
this  letter,  and  my  husband's  sorrow 
for  her  supposed  illness  was  now  chang- 
ed into  anger  and  proud  indignation ; 
while  "  Tyrannical !  Unreasonable  ! " 
and  other  epithets,  proved  how  deeply 
he  resented  this  expression  of  her  feel- 
ings. "But,  good  heavens!"  cried  he, 
starting  from  his  painful  abstraction, 
M  go  and  dress  directly,  Madeline  !  She 
must  be  here  very  soon  now ;  you  need 
not  prepare  a  bed  for  her;  no  doubt 
she  will  go  away  as  soon  as  she  has 
vented  her  rage  on  me"  (but  a  bed  was 
prepared  and  a  fire  lighted  already).  I  felt 
my  courage  fail  as  I  was  thus  still  more 
assured  what  sort  of  scene  awaited  me ; 
but  I  resolved  to  remember  that  I  was  an 
innocent  woman,  and  that  I  was  Mr.  Fal- 
coner her  brother's  wife.  Sometimes  in- 
deed I  fancied  that  she  did  not  mean  to  see 
me  at  all;  but  Mr.  Falconer  said,  unless 
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she  chose  to  see  me,  he  would  not  see  her; 
and  that  he  would  not  go  down  to  hand 
her  from  her  carriage.  Never  did  I  see 
him  look  so  determined  and  so  haughty  ; 
and  his  pride  kept  up  mine.  Still,  when 
a  carriage  drove  rapidly  up  to  the  door, 
and  I  heard  Mr.  Falconer,  seeing  the  li- 
veries, exclaim,  "  It  is  my  sister!"  I  felt 
myself  turn  pale,  and  was  forced  to  give  my- 
self courage  by  remembering  I  was  a  wife 
and  mother — the  mother  of  his  heir,  and 
that  I  held  an  important  and  distinguished 
place,  therefore,  in  society.  Then  taking 
the  arm  of  my  husband,  I  waited  quietly, 
though  tremblingly,  the  appearance  of 
this  formidable  woman.  An  eager  rapid 
step  was  now  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  we 
both  read  in  it  the  impatience  of  passion. 
Indignant  contempt  gave  me  instantly 
firmness  and  self-possession.  The  ser- 
vant now  threw  open  the  door,  and  we 
turned  towards  it,  prepared  to  meet  the 
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storm.  Judge  then  of  my  feelings  when 
I  beheld  a  benevolent  and  beaming  coun- 
tenance, with  eyes  filling  with  tears,  arms 
stretched  out  to  receive  me,  and  heard  a 
sweet  but  faltering  voice  exclaim,  "  My 
sister,  my  dear  sister !"  I  heard  no  more! 
My  head  turned  round — I  rushed  for- 
ward into  the  offered  embrace,  but  fell 
fainting  into  her  arms.  Oh !  the  joy  of 
my  recovery !  the  silence  broken  only 
by  sobs,  which  spoke  the  full  affections 
of  the  labouring  heart ;  and  think  jUow 
mine  must  have  laboured  with  new  and 
unexpected  emotions ;  my  head  reposing 
on  the  bosom  of  Lady  Benlomen,  that 
object  of  my  terror  and  almost  of  my 
aversion.  "  How  good  you  are  !"  said  I 
in  a  broken  and  faint  voice.  "  Good ! 
Nonsense  ;  but  I  suppose  you  expected  to 
find  me  a  monster.  /  a  monster!  and 
oh !  the  agony  of  thinking  who  represented 
me   as   such!"    My   husband   now   at- 
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tempted  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms;  but  she 
vehemently  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  touch 
me !  do  not  come  near  me,  I  will  have 
none  of  your  odious  caresses."  As  she 
said  this,  her  bosom  heaved  convulsively, 
her  hand  loosened  its  hold  of  mine,  and 
her  brother  received  her  ere  she  fell, 
struggling  with  the  most  violent  hysteri- 
cal affection.  He  immediately  carried 
her  to  the  nearest  bed,  desiring  me  to 
ring  for  her  servant,  bat  not  to  come 
near  her  myself,  as  the  sight,  he  knew, 
would  be  a  frightful  one.  I  obeyed,  for 
I  was  still  too  weak  for  further  trials.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  she  recovered,  and 
my  husband  said  she  insisted  on  seeing 
me.  I  found  her  sitting  up,  "  Come 
hither,"  said  she,  "  my  dear  sister !  you 
will  be  my  best  medicine.  It  does  me 
good  to  look  at  you,  but  I  hate  the  sight 
of  your  husband ;  he  has  done  his  duty  by 
neither  of  us.  Come  hither !  while  trying 
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to  be  the  stick  to  support  this  fair  droop- 
ing lily,  I  forgot  I  was  little  better  than 
a  drooping  yellow  lily  myself;  but  I  am 
better,  my  dear,  and  the  more  so  for 
seeing  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  me." 
"  Afraid  of  you  !"  cried  I,  tenderly  kiss- 
ing her  forehead.  "  Thank  you,"  said 
she,  "  that  kiss  has  done  me  a  world  of 
good."  "  Try  what  one  of  mine  will  do," 
cried  my  husband.  "  No,  approach  me 
at  your  peril."  "  Then  I  shall  wish  your 
fit  to  return,"  replied  he  in  a  voice  of 
deep  emotion,  "  for  I  could  kiss  you  then 
as  often  as  I  liked."  "And  did  you?" 
"  Let  your  own  heart  answer  that  ques- 
tion, Anna."  "  My  own  heart  is  a  be- 
trayer like  you  !  Come  closer,  sweet  Ma- 
deline !  I  think  I  can  sleep  here :"  and 
as  I  stood  by  her,  she  threw  her  arm 
round  me,  leaned  against  me,  and  was 
asleep  in  a  moment.  "  Oh !  dear  and 
unexpected  sight!"  whispered  Glencarron, 
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i(  my  sister  sleeping  on  the  bosom  of  my 
wife!"  his  tears  trickling  as  he  spoke. 

Lady  Benlomen  did  not  sleep  long ; 
her  first  question  on  waking  was,  "  But 
where  is  your  boy  ?  where  is  the  little 
Glencarron  ?"  In  a  moment  my  husband 
put  him  in  her  arms.  He  was  looking 
his  very  best,  his  dark  eyes  shining,  and 
his  long  eyelashes  curling  over  his  full, 
smooth  cheeks,  which  were  flushed  even 
to  the  hue  of  vermilion  by  recent  sleep. 
"What  a  noble  creature!"  cried  Lady 
Benlomen,  examining  him  from  head  to 
foot.  What  limbs!  what  eyes!  Glen- 
carron, I  almost  forgive  you  all  your 
crimes  against  me  and  your  wife,  for  giv- 
ing me  that  boy."  "  Only  almost  for- 
give me  ?"  "  Pray,  pray  forgive  him  en- 
tirely," said  I.  "  Well,  for  your  sake,  I 
will,  so  here  take  my  hand  :"  and  she  al- 
lowed her  brother  to  print  the  long  lin- 
gering kiss  of  reconciled  affection  upon 
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her  fine  but  faded  lip.  "  Now  then," 
said  my  husband,  "  that  we  have  made  it 
up,  as  the  phrase  is,  I  must  desire  to 
know  what  my  offence  has  been."  "  Been ! 
Oh !  your  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to 
heaven !  Why  have  I  crisp ings  of  the 
nerves,  and  why  is  the  beating  of  that 
dear  creature's  heart  so  powerfully  acce- 
lerated ?  Glencarron,  you  have  nearly  de- 
stroyed us  both,  and  then  you  ask  what 
your  offence  is."  "  /  destroy  you  both!" 
exclaimed  he,  folding  us  both  to  his  heart, 
"  What  mean  you  ?"  "  This  I  mean.  I 
like  neither  my  sister's  looks  nor  my  own, 
and  you  shall  take  us  both  to  the  south 
of  France,  for  neither  here  nor  in  Scot- 
land will  either  of  us  winter,  I  assure 
you."  "Well,  well,  so  be  it ;  but  you 
have  not  answered  my  question.  In  what 
manner  have  I  offended  or  killed  you  ?"' 
"  I  cannot  enter  on  the  subject  now,  but 
depend  on  it,  I  will  pour  the  full  vial  of 
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vengeance  on  your  devoted  head  to- 
morrow, Glencarron.  But  now  both 
your  victims  had  better  go  to  bed  and 
sleep,  and,  if  you  please,  we  will  not  dine 
till  eight  o'clock."  This  advice  was  too 
good  not  to  be  followed;  her  servant 
showed  her  to  her  own  room,  and  I  re- 
tired to  mine.  My  beloved  husband  read 
me  to  sleep,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  after 
some  hours  refreshing  slumber,  we  met 
with  quieted  nerves  at  the  dinner  table. 
As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  and  the  ser- 
vants withdrawn,  we  drew  round  the 
winter  fire,  and  with  great  solemnity  of 
manner,  Glencarron  (for  by  no  other 
name  does  his  sister  call  him)  desired  to 
be  put  on  his  trial,  and  know  the  nature 
of  his  offence.  "  Offence  !  Want  of  in- 
genuousness, the  most  miscltievous  of- 
fence that  one  human  being  can  be  guilty 
of  towards  another"  "  But  you  would 
not  let  me  be  ingenuous;  you  forbade  me 
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to  speak  on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart." 
"  Aye,  because,  by  not  having  originally 
been  sincere  with  me,  you  exposed  me  to 
be  prejudiced,  and  thence  my  prohibi- 
tion." "  Well,  well,  Lady  Benlomen, 
we  have  both  been  in  fault,  and  neither 
of  us  has  a  right  to  blame  the  other  se- 
verely." "  Granted,  Mr.  Falconer  :  and 
now  to  my  story ;  I  shall  begin  at  the  end, 
though  I  am  Scotch,  not  Irish. 

"When  I  received  your  letter,  by  good 
luck  Major  Cameron  was  with  me;  I  read, 
I  sickened,  was  enraged  and  frantic ! 
s  Read  that  letter/  said  I  as  soon  as  I 
could  speak.  He  did  read  it,  and  coolly 
replied,  '  And  is  this  all?"  'All!  Is 
it  not  enough  to  craze  me,  to  think  that 
my  brother  has  not  only  married  beneath 
him,  but  has  married  a  creature  whom  I 
can  never  associate  with ;  a  vulgar,  fat, 
short,  pert,  bold,  staring,  black-eyed, 
prating,  leering  village  flirt  ?'    Aye,  you 
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may  well  look,  Mrs.  Falconer,  at  such  a 
description  of  yourself."     "  In  the  name 
of  all  that  is  wonderful,"  cried  Glenear- 
ron,  "  who  could — "     "  There,  be  quiet ; 
let  me  go  on.     '  If  Glencarron  had  so 
married,'  replied  the  major,   *  your  anger 
might  be  reasonable  ;  but  as  he  happens 
to  have  married  a  creature,  whom  even 
you  will  be  proud  to  associate  with,  one 
who  is  tall,  not  short ;  slender,  not  fat ; 
lady-like,  not  vulgar ;  silent,  not  prating  ; 
modest,   not  bold ;    downcast-eyed,   not 
leering ;  blue-eyed,  not  black-eyed ;  and 
who,  so  far  from  being  the  village  flirt,  is 
much  more  like  the  village  saint.  I  really 
cannot  understand  the  sense  or  propriety 
of  your  ladyship's  resentment.'    '  Are  you 
serious,'  cried  I,   '  Major  Cameron,  or  is 
this  one  of  your  jokes  ?'     e  As  I  hope  for 
mercy  I  am ;    I  know  Miss   Madeline 
Munro,  and  I  swear  to  you  that  her  per- 
son, her  mind,  her  manners  and  her  ac- 
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complishments  would  do  honour  to  a 
ducal  coronet!'"  "Generous,  discri- 
minating  Cameron  !"  cried  Glencarron. 

"  I  then,"  continued  Lady  Benlomen, 
"  told  him  the  following  story,  to  justify 
myself  and  the  epithets  which  I  had 
used : 

"  When  you  had  joined  the  armies, 
Glencarron,  to  get  rid,  as  I  suspected,  of 
your  love-fit,  I  sent  my  agent,  Mr.  Lum- 
lie,  down  to  Scotland,  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  girl  it  was  who  had,  I  was  told,  so 
completely  fascinated  you  that  you  had 
serious  thoughts  of  marrying  her;  re- 
solving, if  she  appeared  worthy  of  you, 
to  demand  your  confidence,  and  approve, 
if  I  could  not  prevent,  your  choice. 
Well,  Lumlie  went  to  Glencarron,  and 
at  kirk  he  saw  the  younger  daughter  of 
Mr.  Munro,  who  was,  he  was  told,  the 
village  beauty  and  the  avowed  favourite 
of  the  laird.     The  truth   of  this   was 
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confirmed  to  him  after  service,  for  it 
seems  this  girl  was  at  the  kirk  with  only 
a  younger  brother  and  sister  that  day, 
and  able,  therefore,  to  indulge  her  vulgar 
animal  spirits  to  the  utmost :  she  saw 
Lumlie  was  a  stranger,  and  her  fine 
black  eyes  played  off  their  artillery  on 
him ;  while  she  sung  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  all  over  the  building.  She  then 
coquetted  with  a  man  called  Dobbs,  I 
think,  and,  as  she  was  talking,  and  laugh- 
ing, and  leering  at  the  church-door,  a 
grave  old  woman  said  to  her,  c  Aye,  my 
dear,  it  is  easy  to  see  neither  thy  father 
nor  the  laird  is  here  to-day,  for  they 
keep  thee  in  better  order,  thou  art  afraid 
of  them,  lassie.'  '  The  laird  indeed !  I 
afraid  of  the  laird !  He  is  more  afraid 
of  me,  and  I  keep  him  in  order;  don't  I, 
Mr.  Dobbs  ?  but  come  along,  I  do  not 
mind  what  the  folks  say.'  Such  was  the 
conversation  which  J  repeated  to  Major 
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Cameron,  and  which  my  tenacious  me- 
mory could  not  forget.  It  was  that  of* 
my  supposed  sister-in-law  !  The  style  of 
beauty,  too,  was  almost  equally  offensive, 
and  I  could  only  believe  that  my  brother, 
whom  I  looked  upon  as  the  noblest  of  his 
kind,  an  intellectual  being,  a  being  supe- 
rior to  low  and  grovelling  inclinations, 
had  conceived  a  merely  personal  liking 
to  a  merely  animal  beauty,  and  was  go- 
ing to  sacrifice  my  happiness  and  his  own 
respectability  to  the  indulgence  of  a  de- 
grading inclination,  for  Lumlie's  account 
was,  I  well  knew,  to  be  depended  upon ; 
as  he  was  himself  a  gentleman,  and  a 
judge  of  manners  and  of  women.  How- 
ever, on  reflection,  I  did  you  justice  in 
one  respect,  Glencarron ;  I  was  not  much 
afraid  of  your  marrying  such  a  woman? 
"  No  indeed,  Lady  Benlomen."  "  But 
I  concluded  she  would  be  your  mistress, 
and  that  if  she  bore  you  children,  you 
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would  ultimately  marry  her.  It  was 
soon  after  hinted  to  me  that  you  had  a 
mistress  with  you  when  you  were  abroad, 
during  my  stay  at  Nice ;  and  that  made 
me  so  cold  and  capricious  when  you  were 
with  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  the 
brother  whom  I  adored  was  living  in  a 
disgraceful  and  unlawful  connexion  ;  but 
though  I  never  sent  for  you  without  in- 
tending to  conjure  you  to  give  up  your 
frail  companion,  I  always  shrunk  from 
the  pain  and  difficulty  of  starting  such  a 
subject ;  and  when  I  fancied  that  you  were 
going  to  name  it  to  me,  I  forbade  you  to 
go  on,  fearing  that  you  should  tell  me 
you  had  a  child,  and  intended  to  marry 
its  mother.  But  after  this  I  heard  that 
you  were  at  last  paying  court  to  Lady 

Jane  L ,  and  all  my  fears  vanished  ; 

nay,  your  fancied  mistress  became  an  ob- 
ject of  pity  and  interest  to  me,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  know  what  would  become  of 
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her.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
I  received  your  letter ;  but  when  Major 
Cameron  convinced  me  that  Lumlie  had 
seen  Bessie,  not  Madeline  Munro,  and 
that  my  sister  was  '  all  the  eye  desires, 
or  the  heart  can  wish  for,  in  woman/ 
I  felt  angry  beyond  measure  at  your  aver- 
sion to  impart  to  me  your  marriage  with 
such  a  being."  "  But  how  could  I  ?" — 
"  Nay,  nay,  you  ought  to  have  known 
me  better,  Mr.  Falconer.  Great  as  is 
my  own  pride  of  birth,  and  my  respect 
for  it  in  others,  I  honour  virtue  and 
talent  wherever  I  see  them ;  and  when 
presented  to  me  in  such  a  form  as  that 
before  me,  1  should  have  been  proud  to 
ciaim  alliance  with  them,  and  embrace 
them  as  I  do  now."  Here  she  clasped 
me  once  more  to  her  heart;  but  Glen - 
carron  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  made 
her  acknowledge  that  her  philippics 
against  unequal  marriages,  her  eagerness 
n2 
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to  prevail  on  him  always  to  marry  ladies 
of  rank,  and  the  strangeness  of  her  man- 
ner, together  with  the  alarming  state  of 
her  health  and  nerves,  were  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  concealing,  first  the  se- 
riousness of  his  attachment  when  he  went 
abroad,  and  his  marriage  on  his  return  to 
Scotland.  O  what  a  delightful  evening 
did  we  pass !  though  I  was,  I  own,  mor- 
tified to  hear  such  a  description  of  poor 
Bessie,  and  to  feel  that  it  was  not  much 
exaggerated.  O  that  Mr.  Lumlie  should 
happen  to  have  come  to  the  kirk  on  that 
day  only ! 

Saturday* 
A  letter  from  my  dear  father,  full  of 
love  and  forgiveness,  though  containing 
some  just  reproofs ;  but  then  he  also 
blames  himself  for  not  having  forced  his 
way  to  Glencarron  when  he  found  I  was 
gone,  to  have  demanded  that  he  should 
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declare  his  marriage  instantly,  if  married 
we  were.  "  Why  I  did  not  thus  act,"  he 
says,  "  I  know  not;  but  I  fear  that  I  mean- 
ly shrunk  from  a  dread  of  meeting  my 
fate,  a  dread  of  learning  that  my  child 
was  guilty !  and,  therefore,  I  preferred 
remaining  in  a  state  of  suspense :  thus, 
for  the  second  time  in  my  life,  I  distrust- 
ed that  Providence  which  was  watching 
over  thee,  Madeline,  all  the  time,  I  trust, 
for  thy  good ! " 

My  mother  writes  to  me  also,  and  says 
she  was  sure  she  saw  and  heard  me  at  the 
■windozu,  and  it  made  her  superstitious 
about  me,  for  she  thought  she  had  seen 
my  wraith^  and  that  Margaret,  though 
she  told  no  one,  was  certain  the  child  she 
saw  was  mine,  the  eyes  were  so  like  Glen- 
carron's  ;  besides,  she  observed  the  emo- 
tion of  poor  Mrs.  Macinnon.  She  finishes 
with  hoping  to  be  allowed  to  see  me  soon, 
and  regrets  that  my  friends  the  Macin- 
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nons  are  not  alive  to  see  this  day.  Ro- 
nald, she  trusts,  is  already  embarked  for 
England,  as  he  is  in  search  of  the  laird, 
who  has,  he  concludes,  acted  unworthily 
by  me,  as  his  father  wrote  word  that  I 
had  left  him.  Glencarron  read  both  the 
letters  aloud  to  his  sister.  She  was  con- 
siderably affected  ;  but  I  thought  she  bit 
her  lip,  and  that  a  cloud  came  over  her 
brow,  at  my  mother's  hoping  to  be  al- 
lowed to  see  me  soon,  and  she  did  not 
say,  as  I  hoped  she  would  have  done, 
"  To  be  sure,  you  will  take  your  wife  to 
Glencarron  directly ! "  for  oh!  these  letters 
have  given  me  such  yearnings  towards 
my  parents  and  my  home,  that  I  never, 
never  can  be  easy  now  till  I  see  them 
again  !  Ronald  too  !  how  I  shall  rejoice 
to  see  him,  and  make  him  a  witness, — 
not  of  the  misery  which  he  imagines, 
but  of  the  happiness  which  exists ! 
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Sunday, 
We  have  made  our  appearance  at 
church  both  morning  and  evening.  What 
deep  and  heartfelt  thanks  had  I  to  offer ! 
Nor  could  I  omit  to  pray  that  I  might 
be  enabled  to  quit  life  with  perfect  resig- 
nation at  this  period  of  unexpected  hap- 
piness, should  I  be  called  upon  to  do  so ; 
and  perhaps  I  shall  be ;  for  a  series  of 
corroding  circumstances  have  now  for 
years  been  working  at  my  health  to  de- 
stroy it. 

Wednesday . 
More  agitation !  Lord  Dalmany  is  dead, 
and  we  are  all  going  to  Scotland  directly. 
— Yes,  to  Scotland.  What  joy  to  see  dear 
Glencarron  again,  and  my  dear,  dear  fa- 
mily !  The  very  idea  has  made  me  well.  If 
my  husband  is  not  going  to  stay  long  at 
Evan  Castle,   I  shall  remain  at  Glencar- 
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ron  while  be  and  his  sister  go  forward, 
and  see  them  all  every  day ;  then,  when 
he  conies  back  to  me,  I  shall  have  no 
wish  ungratified  in  the  world,  except  to 
see  Ronald.  Lady  Benlomen  is  a  noble, 
admirable  woman,  and  I  certainly  esteem 
and  admire  her,  and  love  her  also ;  but 
she  cannot  make  one  of  my  circle  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  for  I  am  sure  she  never 
would  like  to  associate  with  those  whom 
I  love  best,  next  to  my  husband  ;  and  I 
see  she  has  such  an  ascendency  over  her 
brother,  that,  were  she  to  live  with  us, 
they  would  be  excluded  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  house. 

Tuesday  nig ht* 
What  a  blank  !     What  a  painful  dis- 
appointment !     We   are  to  stay  at  Evan 
Castle  for  months,  and  I  can  only  stop  a 
day  and  night  at  Glencarron. 

Evan  Castle  is  a  fine  place,  they  tell 
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me.  But,  alas!  it  is  not  Glencarron. 
I  wish  Glencarron  would  but  talk  to 
me  of  my  parents,  and  say  he  shall 
be  glad  to  to  see  them.  Glencarron ! 
Dear  me,  I  forget  his  rank, — Lord  Dal- 
many  I  mean.  Lady  Benlomen  is  very 
fond  of  calling  my  darling  babe  the 
young  Lord,  or  Lord  Unedale.  The  first 
time  she  called  me  "  Countess"  I  burst 
into  tears. 

Monday. 

I  must  pack  up  my  journal.  The  car- 
riages are  ordered.  Little  did  I  ever  ima- 
gine that  my  heart  would  be  sick  unto 
death  when  I  was  going  to  behold  Glen- 
carron as  its  avowed  mistress,  and  once 
more  be  folded  in  the  arms  of  my  parents. 
But  I  shall  have  to  leave  them  again  di- 
rectly ;  and  I  fear  now  we  shall  never, 
never  live  at  Glencarron. 

Lady  Benlomen  has  clothed  my  child 
n5 
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in  plaid  from  top  to  toe,  and  put  it  on  a 
Scotch  bonnet  and  feather.  I  own  he 
does  look  beautiful  in  it.  We  could  not 
go  till  to-day :  we  were  forced  to  wait 
for  our  mourning. 

Tuesday  night,  February,  1816. 
Glencarron. 
We  arrived  here  only  last  night,  hav- 
ing lain  by  on  the  Sunday.  My  husband, 
to  please  his  sister,  ordered  a  travelling 
coach  down  from  London,  belonging  to 
the  late  Lord  Dalmany,  and  her  carriage 
followed,  with  the  servants.  The  child 
went  with  us.  What  state  we  travelled 
in  !  Yet  I  can  truly  say  that  I  felt  no 
conscious  elation  of  spirit  at  my  eleva- 
tion. One  thought,  one  apprehension, 
that  my  rank  would  in  future  separate  me 
more  than  ever  from  the  beloved  inha- 
bitants of  the  cottage  by  the  burn-side, 
annihilated  all  remembrance  of  my  gran- 
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deur.  I  believe  Lord  Dalmany  saw  what 
was  passing  in  my  heart ;  for  he  said,  not 
reproachfully,  but  tenderly,  "  Here  is  a 
creature  to  make  a  Countess  of;  she 
seems  more  depressed  and  lowly-minded 
than  ever,  since  the  coronet  fell  on  her 
brow.  Is  it  not  so,  my  own  Madeline  ?" 
I  could  not  speak ;  but  the  names  of  my 
parents  and  my  sisters  were  on  my  lips. 

During  the  Sunday,  as  we  were  sitting 
together  at  the  inn,  the  following  conver- 
sation took  place  between  me  and  Lady 
Benlomen  : — "  I  hope  we  shall  not  stay 
long  at  Evan  Castle."  "  Is  it  possible, 
sister,  that  you  do  not  know  Lord  Dal- 
many will  always  reside  there  in  future  ?" 
M  Reside  there!  O  no! — it  cannot  be  ! 
My  whole  heart  is  set  on  living  at  Glen- 
carron  ;  for  that  is  near — "  "Near  what, 
Lady  Dalmany  ?  "  *  My  own  family.  " 
"  I  do  not  suppose  that  that  circumstance 
would  make  my  brother  give  up  the  in- 
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tentions  and  views  of  years :  but  you 
know  your  own  influence  over  him  best. 
It  must  be  great  indeed,  if  you  can  in- 
duce him  to  live  at  Glencarron,  when  a 
noble  residence,  worthy  his  noble  rank, 
awaits  him." 

Oh !  the  anguish  of  seeing  all  the  dear- 
est hopes  of  my  heart  in  one  moment 
overthrown !  for  I  could  not  but  suspect 
that  its  vicinity  to  the  abode  of  my  pa- 
rents would  in  future  prevent  Lord  Dal- 
many  from  living  at  Glencarron,  and  all 
my  beloved  father  had  predicted  of  un- 
happiness  in  a  union  with  a  man  so 
much  my  superior  in  rank,  was,  I  saw, 
on  the  verge  of  fulfilment.  Shall  I  own 
to  you,  that  as  I  laid  my  hand  on  my 
heart  to  still  its  tumultuous  beatings,  I 
felt  comforted  to  think  it  would  soon,  and 
the  sooner  for  what  I  had  just  heard, 
beat  itself  to  rest  for  ever  ?  However,  if, 
during  what  remains  to  me  of  life,  I  am 
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not  to  be  allowed  free  intercourse  with 
my  family,  I  had  better  be  at  Dalmany — 
better  be  at  a  distance  from  them. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  Lord  Dal- 
many chose  to  drive  through  the  village, 
and  past  the  cottage!  It  was  nearly  dark; 
but  I  saw  the  well-remembered  faces 
watching  at  the  door.  My  husband  in- 
stantly pulled  the  string,  and  jumping  out 
put  me  himself  into  their  out-stretched 
arms !  I  know  not  how  I  got  into  the  house; 
but  there  I  was.  "We  shall  see  you  all  to- 
morrow," cried  Dalmany  :  "  come  early; 
quite  early  :  we  must  part  now."  I  tore 
myself  away;  tore  my  sleeping  babe  from, 
the  arms  of  his  admiring  grandfather,, 
and  we  drove  off.  I  found  by  the  tone 
of  Lady  Benlomen's  voice  that  she  was 
deeply  affected;  but  she  did  not  speak;, 
she  only  sat  in  thoughtful  silence  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way. 

The  poor  Macinnons!  Dalmany,  as  well 
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as  myself,  was  quite  overpowered  when 
he  alighted  and  missed  the  affectionate 
greetings  of  those  dear  and  faithful  ser- 
vants. To-day  he  is  full  of  plans  for  a 
little  monument  to  their  memory.  How 
I  love  him  for  this  !  Love  him  for  this  ! 
When  do  I  ever  cease  to  love  him  for  one 
moment  ?  The  beloved  cottagers  came 
while  we  were  at  breakfast,  and  I  begged 
they  might  be  shown  into  my  dressing- 
room.  "  I  will  show  them  thither  my- 
self," said  Dalmany.  How  kind  !  "  Is 
your  father  altered,  my  love?'*  asked  Lady 
Benlomen  :  "  I  remember  him  in  his  blue 
bonnet,  and  he  was  then  the  finest-looking 
creature  that  I  ever  saw  ! "  I  was  choked 
with  pleasant  emotion,  and  could  not 
at  first  answer  her.  My  husband  now 
returned,  and  I  hurried  to  my  dressing- 
room. 
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Wednesday \ 
Meetings  under  such  circumstances, 
and  overflowings  of  hearts  like  these,  can- 
not be  described.  We  all  dined  together, 
and  Lady  Benlomen  was  very,  very  kind. 
Luckily,  as  Dobbs  was  absent,  Bessie 
was  here  without  her  husband,  and  with 
her  child ;  and  my  sister  (Lady  B.  I  mean) 
could  scarcely  believe  that  in  the  delicate, 
pale,  quiet  woman,  evidently  engrossed 
by  her  new  duties,  she  beheld  the  village 
flirt  described  by  Lumlie.  "  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  a  certain  description  which 
I  gave,"  said  she,  taking  me  aside;  and 
she  fondled  the  baby,  and  paid  her,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  my  beloved  guests, 
great  attention.  How  surprised  and  how 
pleased  they  were  !  Hark  !  I  hear  their 
dear  voices  again  !  They  are  come  to  take 
leave  of  me ! 
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I  think  Lady  Benlomen,  spite  of  her 
kindness,  is  not  sorry  that  she  will  not 
dine  again  to-day  with  a  guest  who  drinks 
ale  and  whiskey  in  preference  to  French 
wines.  But  this  is  ungrateful :  she  cer- 
tainly behaved  admirably. 

Just  setting  off!  They  are  gone,  and 
the  little  energy  I  felt  seems  vanished 
with  them.  When  shall  we  meet  again  ? 
and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

Evan  Castle,  Tuesday,  Marc, 
This  is  a  magnificent  place ;  but  I  never 
can  like  it  as  well  as  Glencarron.  I  am 
very  unwell;  but  they  do  not  see  it;  and 
I  do  not  like  to  make  my  beloved  lord 
anxious  by  opening  his  eyes  to  my  real 
situation.  But  I  have  not  yet  thanked 
you  for  the  precious  letters  from  you. 
which  my  father  gave  me.  You  must 
have  wondered  at  my  silence  \  but  all  will 
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be  explained  when  you  get  my  journal, 
which  I  now  cannot  hesitate  to  send  ; 
and  your  friend  shall  have  it  whenever  he 
sends  for  it.  I  have  written  to  him  to 
say  so.  I  had  also  letters  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Everland. 

I  have  been  reading  over  my  journal,, 
previously  to  its  departure,  and  I  have 
been  strongly  tempted  to  erase  some 
parts  of  it,1*  which  will,  I  know,  expose 
me  to  your  just  censure.  But  I  have  re„- 
..ted  the  temptation,  as  I  promised  ta 
send  you  a  faithful  transcript  of  my  heart, 
with  all  its  feelings  and  frailties. 

I  know  you  will  be  particularly  dis- 
pleased with  my  satirical  description  of 
poor  Dobbs,  as  all  satire  of  that  sort  is 
offensive  to  you;  but  then  do,  dear 
friend,  consider  the  provocation ;  and 
remember  also,  that  I  was  more  severe 
on  what  he  pretended  to  be,  than  what 
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he  was.  Besides,  I  had  always  been 
brought  up  in  such  a  high  respect  for 
that  class  of  men  called  London  Citizens, 
that  I  was  provoked  to  see  them  dis- 
graced, as  I  thought,  in  the  person  of 
Dobbs. 

I  shall  not  apologize  for  unveiling  to 
you  all  my  anxieties,  and  all  my  foolish 
jealousies :  they  belong  to  the  passion  of 
love,  and  it  was  only  natural  for  me  to 
feel  them.  But  I  really  think  that  my 
yielding  as  I  did  to  that  terrible  passion, 
without  a  single  struggle,  requires  an 
apology,  though  I  am  unable  to  offer 
one ;  and  had  I  fallen  a  victim  to  an  un- 
requited attachment,  I  should  have  de- 
served my  fate ;  for  like  a  weak,  roman- 
tic girl,  I  seemed  to  court  the  danger 
which  I  could  not  but  foresee,  and  for- 
got that  Passion  can  never  become  un- 
governable and  fatal,   except  where  Pru- 
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dence  has  been  allowed  to  slumber  at  her 
post. 

Now  that  my  marriage  is  avowed,  I 
can  bear  to  advert  to  the  misery  which 
the  long  concealment  of  it  occasioned 
me;  but  this  I  could  not  do  even  to  you 
before,  as  the  secrecy  and  the  disgrace 
attending  our  situation  preyed  incessant- 
ly on  my  quiet  and  my  health,  and  have, 
I  fear,  fatally  undermined  my  constitu- 
tion. O  my  dear  kind  friend !  when 
you  read  this  sentence,  I  know  that  you 
will  not  be  inclined  to  blame  your  poor 
pupil  severely,  but  will  only  too  deeply 
feel  that  the  fault  brought  its  punish- 
ment along  with  it  *■ 


*  Note  by  the  Editor. — Throughout  her  journal, 
Madeline  has  blamed  herself  so  justly,  and  com- 
mented so  satisfactorily  on  her  own  conduct,  that  I 
have  had  no  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  it  myself. 
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Thursday. 

Lord  Dalmany  has  received  a  letter 
from  my  father,  the  contents  of  which  he 
chooses  to  conceal  from  me.  He  pre- 
tends to  laugh,  and  say  it  is  a  secret  ; 
but  I  am  sure  his  laugh  is  forced,  and 
that  the  letter  has  made  him  uneasy. 

This  is  the  first  page  of  a  new  journal  \ 
the  other  is  sent  off  to  your  friend  by  a 
safe  conveyance.  This  is  a  bad  begin* 
siing  of  the  new  one.. 

Friday. 

When  will  my  anxieties  cease?  I  have 
bad  a  letter  from  my  mother,  written  in 
the  belief  that  I  saw  the  one  to  Dalmany, 
and  it  has  told  me  so  much  that  he  has 
been  forced  to  tell  me  all. 

I  find  that  my  father  wrote  to  Ronald 
immediately  on  receipt  of  my  rash  note 
from  London,  and  told  him  I  had  left 
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Mr.  Falconer.    By  return  of  post  Ronald 
said  he  should  come  over  to  England  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  leave  of  absence,  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  my  injuries  ;  and 
my  father  therefore  wrote  to  forbid  him 
to  come  if  he  came  with  such  intentions. 
A  month  afterwards  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence ;  but  as  soon  as  he  did  obtain 
it,  he  was  detained  at  Brussels  by  illness, 
where  he  was  not  made  better  by  hearing 
that  I  had  returned  to  my  lover,  as  he 
now  fancied  him  to  be,  and  not  my  hus- 
band:  he  therefore  resolved  to  embark 
for  England  instantly,  ill  as  he  was ;  but 
no  intelligence  has   since  been  received 
of  him  :  though  the  very  day  after  Glen- 
carron's    letter    declaring   our  marriage 
reached  Scotland  my  father  wrote  the 
glad  tidings  to  Ronald,  and  fourteen  days 
have  elapsed  since. 

But  in  the  mean  while  a  soldier  in  Ro- 
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nald's  troop  is  arrived  in  our  village,  and 
expresses  great  anxiety  to  hear  of  his 
captain ;  because  the  little  vessel  in  which 
he  was  to  embark,  and  in  which  he  en- 
gaged him  a  passage  before  he  himself 
sailed  for  England,  was,  he  knows, 
-necked  off  Boulogne,  and  every  one  on 
board  perished,  except  two  of  the  passen- 
gers, one  of  which  he  thinks,  from  the 
description,  ivas  Ronald;  but  if  so,  why 
has  he  not  written  ?  Oh  !  it  is  too  plain 
that  he  is  lost !  and  he  is  dead  with  a 
conviction  on  bis  mind  of  my  infamy, 
and  of  my  husband's  baseness.  My  pa- 
rents however,  and  Glencarron  too,  persist 
to  hope  that  he  is  one  of  those  who  are 
saved;  but  it  cannot  be.  I  feel  but  too 
sure  that  he  is  dead,  and  is  my  victim ! 
for  I  wrote  the  fatal  scrawl  that  made  him 
come  to  revenge  my  imagined  injuries! 
My  dear  lord  chides  me  for  thus  hug- 
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ging,  as  he  says,  despair  to  my  heart : 
he  tells  me  it  is  sinful  not  to  hope  while 
there  is  any  hope  left.  He  is  right,  quite 
right;  and  I  try  to  believe  as  he  does ; 
but  I  cannot  make  my  pulse  cease  to 
throb,  nor  can  I  stop  the  beatings  of  my 
heart ;  for  the  idea  of  Ronald  lies  like  a 
weight  upon  my  breast,  and  I  cannot 
heave  him  off. 

Monday, 
Oh !  joy  unspeakable !  Dalmany  has 
just  sent  me  up  a  few  lines  to  say  that 
Ronald  was  not  in  the  ship  that  was  lost, 
and  that  he  knows  from  certain  authority 
he  is  now  at  Boulogne. 

JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 

Lord  Dalmany  soon  followed  his  note 
into  Madeline's  apartment ;  for  though 
he  had  told  her  the  truth,  in  order  to 
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quiet  her  uneasy  mind,  he  had  not  told 
all  the  truth,  and  he  had  yet  to  impart  to 
her  intelligence  the  most  alarming  and 
distressing.     It  was  as  follows  :— 

While  Ronald  was  waiting  for  a  fail- 
wind  at  Boulogne,  he  dined  at  a  table 
d'hote  there  with  some  English  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  said  to  the  other,  "  I 
saw  the  other  day  in  the  papers,  Elsedon, 
that  your  cousin  Mr.  Falconer  is  going 
to  be  married  to  your  lady's  sister,  Lady 
Jane  L- — — .  "  It  is  not  true  as  yet 
at  least,"  replied  he ;  "  but  we  hope 
they  will  marry  some  time  or  other,  as 
we  have  been  afraid  of  his  marrying  a 
Scotch  girl  who  has  lived  with  him  some 
time."  "  Are  you  speaking,  sir,"  said 
Ronald,  "  of  Mr.  Falconer  of  Glencar- 
ron  ?"  "I  am  :  I  know  no  other ;  and 
he  is  my  cousin."  "  Then  you  are  the 
cousin  of  a  villain,"  replied  Ronald.  "  A 
villain !  and  who  are  you  who  dare  to  call 
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Mr.  Falconer  a  villain  ?"  "  The  brother 
of  that  much  injured  Scotch  girl;  and  I 
am  moreover  now  going  to  England  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  her  wrongs." 
"  So  then,  she  has  a  bully,  I  find,  in  her 
service :  quite  in  character  with  ladies  of 
her  class." 

The  consequences  of  this  reply  may 
be  easily  supposed.  They  fought,  and 
Ronald,  after  wounding  his  antagonist 
slightly,  was  dangerously  wounded  him- 
self; and  was  then  lying,  almost  between 
life  and  death,  at  an  inn  at  Boulogne. 
The  next  post  brought  to  Mr.  Elsedon 

a  letter  from  Lady  Jane  L ,  giving 

him  tidings  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Dal- 
many,  which  had  followed  him  from 
Nice,  together  with  assurances  of  that 
innocence  which  his  apparent  victim  had 
bled  to  defend.  The  same  post  brought 
a  letter  to  Ronald  communicating  similar 
tidings  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  read  or  to 

VOL.  II.  O 
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enjoy  them ;  and  his  servant  had  at  length 
communicated  the  sad  news  of  what  had 
passed  to  the  wretched  father,  whose 
address  he  fortunately  remembered.  Mr. 
Elsedon  wrote  also  to  Lord  Dalmany, 
and  was  generous  enough  to  declare  that 
his  own  language  justified,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  the  resentment  of  Ronald  ; 
and  declaring  that  should  Captain  Munro 
die,  he  should  never  be  happy  again. 

I  shall  resume  the  journal  at  the  place 
where  Madeline  does,  after  she  had,  in 
hurried  and  almost  unconnected  language, 
informed  me  of  what  had  happened. 


JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Monday. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  write,  but  hav- 
ing just  heard  that  he  is  not  worse,  I  feel 
a  little  cheered ;    nay,    I  ought  to    be 
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much  better,  for  my  dear  parents  are 
both  going  to  him  ;  and  if  nursing  can 
save  him,  my  mother's  nursing  must. 
My  dear  father !  Though  his  strict  re- 
ligious principles  make  duelling  an  ab- 
solute horror  to  him,  parental  tenderness 
has  conquered  every  other  feeling,  and  he 
is  going  to  watch  by  the  sick  bed  of  his 
son.  Would  I  could  go  too !  and  I  be- 
lieve Daimany  would  have  gone  with  me, 
but  for  my  delicate  health. 

Tuesday. 

My  dear  lord  has  kindly  proposed  that 
we  should  go  to  London,  as  the  commu- 
nication with  the  continent  will  be  more 
direct ;  and  if  I  am  very,  very  anxious, 
he  says  he  will  take  me  to  Dover.  I  have 
just  heard  that  Lewis  Maclean  has  had 
the  kindness  to  accompany  my  father — 
Excellent  young  man ! 

We  set  off  for  London  to-morrow,  but 
o  2 
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we  shall  only  rest  a  few  hours  at  Glen- 
carron.  However,  I  shall  see  my  sisters 
and  Charles.  Dobbs  is  not  at  home:  I 
am  glad  of  that. — Lady  Benlomen  has 
vexed  me ;  she  resents  Ronald's  having 
given  the  first  offence  to  her  cousin,  of 
whom  she  is  very  fond,  and  declares  that, 
if  he  recovers,  she  shall  scarcely  be  able 
to  bear  the  sight  of  him  for  having  risked 
a  life  which  she  so  highly  values.  It 
would  be  more  natural,  though  full  as 
unchristian,  if  I  were  not  to  be  able  to 
bear  the  sight  of  the  man  who  has  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  destroyed  the  life  of  my  bro- 
ther. 

Friday  Night,  London,  March, 

It  was   a  mournful  meeting  between 

me  and  my  sisters ;  still  it  was  soothing, 

and  I  think  I  never  before  felt  to  love 

them  so  tenderly. 

My   parents    are   safely   arrived,    but 
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Ronald  did  not  know  them  ;  his  fever  is 
very  high  still,  though  the  hall  is  ex- 
tracted. Oh  my  dearest  friend !  this 
last  anxiety,  this  last  stroke,  will  occasion 
more  victims  than  one. 

London,  May  1816. 
I  have  passed  two  miserable  months, 
and  have  been  forbidden  to  write  much ; 
and  I  have  willingly  obeyed,  for  my  life 
has  been  devoid  of  event,  and  I  could 
talk  of  nothing  but  my  anxiety :  but  at 
length  I  am  restored  to  comfort;  Ronald 
is  out  of  danger,  and  my  father  and  mo- 
ther have  left  him.  I  did  hope  that  they 
would  have  returned  to  Scotland  by  Eng- 
land, but  they  did  not  choose  it.  How- 
ever, Lord  Dalmany  invited  them,  but 
my  father,  I  am  sure,  feels  that  our  house 
in  London  would  not  be  a  pleasant  abid- 
ing place  for  him ;  Ronald,  however,  is 
to  come  to  us  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  and 
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thence  to  some  warm  watering- place. 
Mr.  Elsedon  is  come ;  and  I  fear  more 
from  the  vanity  of  setting  Lady  Benlomen 
a  good  example,  than  from  good  motives. 
I  made  a  great  effort,  and  consented  to 
see  him  ;  I  own  that  I  enjoyed  my  tri- 
umph, but  I  was  ashamed  and  conscience- 
struck  when  Dalmany  complimented  me 
on  my  magnanimity  and  my  christian 
spirit.  I  felt  however  unmixed  pleasure, 
when,  on  my  telling  him  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  he  praised  my  "  admirable  in- 
genuousness" as  he  called  it.  But,  my 
dear  friend,  though  I  look  better,  am  to- 
lerably cheerful,  and  go  out  to  please  my 
husband,  I  still  must  tell  you  that  I  am 
declining :  they  think  me  only  nervous, 
but  I  know  better.  Did  you  never  ob- 
serve a  woodman  felling  a  tree  in  a  fo- 
rest ?  He  gives  stroke  after  stroke,  but 
the  tree,  though  shaken,  still  sustains 
itself  to  the  eye,  and  the  spectator  sees 
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not  that  it  is  tottering  to  its  fall;  but  at 
length  comes  another  and  a  decisive  blow, 
and  it  falls  prostrate  on  the  ground.  So 
it  is  with  me.  A  series  of  secret  anxieties 
and  trials  have  been  laying  the  ?xe  to  the 
root  of  my  health,  for  the  last  three  years, 
though  I  have  seemed  unshaken ;  but 
this  suspense  and  anxiety  concerning 
Ronald,  have  given  the  finishing  stroke, 
and  I  shall  soon  lie  low  like  the  tree  be- 
neath the  hand  of  the  woodman. 

When  we  parted,  you  said  you  thought 
that  we  should  never  meet  again :  but  you 
believed  that  your  death,  not  mine,  would 
fulfil  your  forebodings. 

Evan  Castle,  August  1816. 
Here  we  are  again  !  but  we  only  staid 
one  night  at  Glencarron.  Lady  Ben- 
lomen  had  prevailed  on  her  brother  to 
invite  company  to  meet  us  here,  and  they 
were  arrived  and  expecting  us.     My  dear 
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parents  must  have  suffered  much ;  they 
looked  ill  and  thin  :  however,  I  fully  ex- 
pect they  will  come  and  stay  with  us  when 
our  guests  and  Lady  Benlomen  are  gone. 

And  now  to  tell  you  that  I  have  seen 
my  poor  Ronald !  but  I  can  never  tell 
you  what  I  felt  at  sight  of  his  meagre 
form,  and  pale,  pale  face.  That  Being 
only  who  has  for  wise  purposes  afflicted 
me,  knows  what  I  suffered  when  I  gazed 
on  a  countenance  and  a  form,  which, 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  reproached 
me  in  every  look  and  every  part.  That 
Being  only  knows  the  deep,  the  agonizing 
contrition  with  which,  in  my  first  mo- 
ment of  retirement,  I  humbled  myself  be- 
fore his  throne. 

But  Ronald  himself- — he  was  all  joy, 
and  all  penitence  too  ;  I  do  not  mean  pe- 
nitence only  towards  heaven,  but  towards 
my  dear  lord,  for  having  thought  and 
spoken  so  unworthily  of  him.     He  says, 
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that  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  he  feels 
no  penitence  for  having  resented  Mr. 
Elsedon's  insulting  language — language 
to  a  brother  who  was,  he  saw,  smarting 
under  the  sense  of  a  sister's  supposed  in- 
famy ;  and  Glencarroii  (I  love  to  call 
him  Glencarron)  says  his  feeling  is  a 
just  one. 

How  you  would  admire  Ronald !  He 
is  very  tall  and  well  made,  and  is,  my 
husband  says,  a  large-featured  manly 
likeness  of  me,  and  so  gentle  and  even 
polished  in  manner!  so  intelligent  in 
conversation  !  I  am  very  proud  of  my 
brother ;  but  then  my  poor  heart  aches 
so  when  I  think  how  nearly  I  have  been 
his  destruction ;  not.  that  I  would  say 
this  to  any  one  but  you.  Oh !  no,  I 
have  made  strong  resolutions  to  conquer 
all  expressions  of  my  feelings,  and  I  have 
taken  the  Spartan  Boy  for  my  model.  I 
remember  Glencarron  once  said  a  wife 
o  5 
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should  smile  even  when  her  heart  was 
breaking,  or  she  would  displease  her  hus- 
band ;  therefore  I  will  smile  always  if  I 
can,  not  that  my  heart  is  breaking,  for  I 
have  great  reason  indeed  to  be  happy. 

Maclean  disappointed  us  by  not  coming 
with  Ronald ;  but  I  find  that  he  did  not 
think  it  right  to  expose  himself  to  any 
recollection  of  past  feelings.  "  Why," 
said  he,  "  should  I  expose  myself  unne- 
cessarily to  the  danger  of  heaving  one 
sigh  for  the  wife  of  another  ?" 

Excellent  young  man  !  I  wish  he  may 
love  Annie,  and  Margaret  thinks  he  will 
in  time.  I  told  you  before  that  my  pa- 
rents chose  to  go  directly  to  Scotland ; 
and  one  reason  was,  that  it  was  cheaper. 
How  this  wounded  me !  Sometimes  I 
fear  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  pressed 
to  come  hither.  Lady  Benlomen  was 
with  us  when  Ronald  was  announced. 
She  turned  pale,  Glencarron  says,  for  I 
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saw  nothing,  and  left  the  room  and  the 
house.  Her  brother  was  really  angry, 
and  reproached  her,  I  find,  contrasting 
my  conduct  with  hers.  She  is  a  generous- 
hearted  creature,  for  she  owned  her  fault, 
and  came  the  next  day  purposely  to  be 
presented  to  him.  She  did  still  more; 
when  he  quitted  the  room,  she  said  to 
me,  "  Except  my  brother,  I  never  saw  so 
fine  a  man,  nor  one  with  such  a  coun- 
tenance. I  tell  thee  what,  Madeline,"  she 
added,  laughing,  "it  is  well  for  my  con- 
science that  thy  brother  did  not  kill  my 
cousin,  for  if  I  had  once  seen  the  delin- 
quent, I  should  never  have  had  the  heart 
to  bring  him  to  justice."  I  could  not 
help  kissing  her ;  and  while  she  went  on 
to  ask  me  playfully  if  I  thought  Ronald 
an  admirer  of  elderly  ladies,  and  whether 
she  had  any  chance  of  captivating  him, 
her  smile  had  such  fascination,  and  her 
awful n ess  was  so  entirely  gone,   that  she 
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seemed  to  me  like  Juno  with  the  borrow- 
ed cestus.  You  see  there  is  now  one  of 
my  relations  who  may  live  with  us,  if  he 
chooses.  He  is  not  one  to  be  ashamed 
of.  But,  alas  !  he  must  go,  for  he  must 
go  and  winter  in  a  warm  climate.  How- 
ever, he  does  not  go  till  winter  comes  ; 
and  when  he  has  staid  long  enough  at  the 
dear  cottage,  he  is  to  come  to  us. 

How  pleased  I  shall  be  when  I  think 
you  have  received  my  journal !  I  declare 
I  have  not  yet  told  you  that  I  have  been 
presented:  the  fortunate  country  maid 
has  been  at  court,  and  presented  by  Lady 
Benlomen  herself.  1  was  "  graciously  re- 
ceived," as  the  phrase  is.  But  think  how 
unlike  I  still  am  to  a  fine  lady.  In  the 
crowd,  after  I  had  left  the  presence,  I 
saw  Major  Cameron  for  the  first  time^ 
since  my  marriage;  and  when  he  came  up 
to  me,  and  respectfully  took  my  hand, 
the  recollection  of  what   I  owed  to  his 
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kind  representations  came  over  me,  and 
I  felt  not  only  that  my  hand  returned 
the  pressure  of  his,  but  that  tears  were 
in  my  eyes.  He  looked  gratified,  but 
so  surprised,  that  I  was  ashamed  of  my- 
self, and  smiled  through  my  tears.  "  It 
rejoices  me  to  see  you  again,"  said  he  in 
a  low  voice,  "  and  to  see  you  here.  Aye, 
I  always  knew  that  poor  Onslow  had  no 
chance,  if  he  lost  his  wife,  nor  /,  if  I 
so/d  mine — 

*  And  ask'd  the  bullets, — but  I  ask'd  in  vain, — 
To  put  a  hopeless  lover  out  of  pain.'  " 

This  nonsense  did  me  good  ;  it  acted 
as  a  cordial :  and  Glencarron  looked  so 
pleased  when  he  saw  me,  with  an  ani- 
mated countenance,  flirting,  as  he  called 
it,  with  his  friend.  "  My  own  Madeline,' 
said  he  as  he  led  me  to  the  coach,  "  this 
is  as  it  should  be.     You  look  like  your 
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former  self  to-day ;  and  I  was  the  proud- 
est man  at  court."  But  for  my  Spartan 
fortitude  I  should  have  wept  when  he 
said  this — for  many  reasons.  He  sees 
not  all  I  know — knows  not  all  I  know. 
I  have  written  too  long.  I  must  lay  by 
my  pen. 

September,  1816. 
Ronald  is  come — that  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  me.  But  I  cannot  nurse  him  so 
well  as  my  poor  mother.  However,  he  is 
soon  pleased.  I  wonder  how  long  our 
guests  mean  to  stay.  I  do  so  long  to 
have  my  parents  and  Annie  here  instead 
of  them !  William  and  Margaret,  and 
Richard  and  his  wife,  are  in  London,  I 
wish  they  had  visited  the  metropolis  when 
I  was  there ;  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  better  as 
it  is. 
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October, 
The  old   guests  go  to-morrow.    Now 
then  to  petition  for  leave  to  send  for  the 
dear  cottagers. 

I  have  petitioned,  but  in  vain.  "  My 
dearest  Madeline,"  he  replied,  "  I  should 
be  very  glad,  nay  quite  delighted,  to  see 
them ;  but  Lady  Benlomen  has  already, 
in  my  name,  invited  some  of  the  nearest 
relations  of  Lord  Dalmany,  and  should  I 
put  them  off,  they  would  think  Evan  Cas- 
tle had  changed  masters  for  the  worse  ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  enjoy  your 
parents'  society  when  you  had  other 
guests,  that  is,  when  you  were  forced  to 
attend  \o  other  guests."  "  Certainly  not," 
I  replied,  pressing  my  hand  on  my  Spar- 
tan heart:  "  and  how  long  will  these 
guests  stay  ?"  "  That  I  do  not  know  : 
but  Lady  Benlomen  will  return  with  them 
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to  their  place  in  the  Highlands."  I  still 
kept  a  restraint  on  myself,  and  seemed 
so  satisfied,  that  he  kissed  me,  and  call- 
ed me  a  good  girl ;  then,  luckily  for  me, 
he  left  m,  and  Ronald  came  in.  I 
threw  myself  on  his  neck,  and  wept  such 
a  deluge  of  tears. 

Monday,  Nov.  1816. 
I  am  worse,  but  they  do  not  see  it. 
Glencarron,  I  know,  cannot  bear  to  think 
me  really  ill.  If  I  look  pale,  he  says  it  is 
so  much  the  better ;  and  if  I  have  colour, 
he  says  how  well  I  look,  and  he  is  sure 
I  can  ail  nothing  serious  when  I  have 
such  a  bloom.  The  medical  man  in 
whom  he  has  the  greatest  confides  pe, 
says  I  am  nervous,  but  that  it  is  a  mixed 
case.  Our  relations  are  going,  and  with 
them  Lady  Benlomen  ;  and  my  poor  Ro- 
nald is  going  too — going  abroad  ;  and  he 
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is  as  anxious  as  I  am,  that  my  father  and 
mother  should  come  hefore  he  goes. 
Surely  now  I  shall  gain  my  point. 

Tuesday. 

Yes,  Glencarron  says  they  shall  come 
as  soon  as  our  guests  are  gone.  My  dear, 
dear  husband ! 

Such  a  disappointment!  They  are  gone. 
But  some  gentlemen  are  come  unexpect- 
edly, and  to  stay  some  time ;  therefore 
I  cannot  wish  my  father  to  be  here.  A 
thought  has  just  struck  me. 

TVe  dues  day . 
I  have  gained  my  wish,  but  with  great 
ulty  ;  for  he  does  not  like  to  part 
with  me :  he  was  evidently  hurt  that  I 
wished  to  leave  him ;  and  now  I  have  car- 
ried my  point,  1  feel  sorry  for  my  own 
pertinacity,  and  almost  repent  of  it.      I 
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and  Ronald  are  going  to  Glencarron  ; — 
yes — to  Glencarron  !  and  there  I  shall  be 
a  week  or  ten  days  with  my  parents  and 
Annie ;  and  Bessie  and  DobbswWX  come 
when  they  like.  My  child,  now  a  great 
boy,  goes  with  us  ;  and  I  feel  so  happy  at 
the  prospect  1  Alas!  I  forget  I  am  to 
leave  my  husband.  O  Madeline  !  thy 
bliss  on  earth  must  always  be  imperfect. 
I  must  lock  up  my  journal.  Glencarron's 
reluctance  to  part  with  me  is  more  than 
I  could  have  expected  ;  he  has  nearly  suf- 
focated me  with  wrappers  and  cloaks, 
and  given  such  charge  to  Ronald  and  my 
maid  to  take  care  of  me !  I  begin  to 
think  he  is  more  alarmed  about  me  than 
I  thought  he  was. 

December. 

I  staid  ten  days  at   Glencarron  ;  and 

my  dear  boy  was  so  petted  and  admired ! 
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The  first  week  was  a  happy  one.  But 
then  I  began  to  feel  the  separation  from 
my  husband,  and  to  reproach  myself  for 
having  left  him  voluntarily  and  against 
his  wishes.  But  it  was  for  his  interest 
to  part  with  me  ;  for  it  convinced  me 
how  much  dearer  he  is  to  me  than  aught 
beside.  How  well  my  parents  behaved  ! 
Though  they  enjoyed  being  with  me,  they 
did  not  urge  me  to  stay  longer,  but  said 
it  was  my  duty  to  return  to  my  lord,  and 
they  were  thankful  that  he  had  spared  me 
so  long.  It  was  a  mournful  parting  ;  and 
I  almost  fancied  they  considered  it  as  I 
did  ;  for  my  father,  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
said,  when  we  parted,  "  Thou  shouldst 
have  advice,  Maddie  ;  thou  art  not  well, 
my  darling." 

When  I  left  them,  I  was  so  impatient 
to  get  home !  Glencarron  received  me 
tenderly  ;  but  I  still  think  he  was  hurt  at 
mv  wish  to  leave  him,  for  he  seemed  to 
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receive  the  child  with  more  unrestrained 
delight.  Ronald  left  us,  alas  !  two  days 
after  my  return.  A  servant,  and  a  bro- 
ther officer,  who  are  much  attached  to 
him,  are  gone  with  him.  He  is  gone  to 
Nice.  I  am  very  anxious  concerning 
him  ;  but  I  do  not  own  it. 

January,  1817. 

I  do  not  continue  my  journal  regular- 
ly, because  I  cannot  write  much,  or  often. 
Stooping  to  write  hurts  my  chest.  Oh  ! 
how  I  wish  I  could  lay  my  head  on  my 
mother's  bosom  ! 

I  have  had  a  surprise;  it  was  an  agree- 
able one  at  first ;  but  I  was  foolish  to 
think  it  so.  Richard  and  William  have 
opened  a  linen-draper's  shop  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  are  to  reside  there.  At  first 
I  was  alive  only  to  the  pleasure  of  having 
Margaret  and  Richard  so  near  me  ;  but 
Lady  Benlomen    soon  threw  down   the 
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dear  castle  I  had  been  building.  "  This 
scheme  of  your  brothers,  Lady  Dal  many, 
took  us  quite  by  surprise."  "  So  it  did 
me"  "  What !  Did  they  not  consult 
you  ? — But  why  do  I  ask  that  ?  You 
could  not  have  known  it,  or  you  must 
have  discouraged  it."  "  That  does  not 
follow.     Richard's  father  offered,   I  find, 

to  take  the  shop  and  stock  it,  and " 

5«  Shop  !  Lady  Dalmany's  brother  keep- 
ing a  shop  in  Edinburgh!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  What,  my  dear !  I  suppose  you  will  be 
for  having  your  brothers  coming  hither  to 
dine  on  a  Sunday,  their  day  of  rest  from 
the  labours  of  the  counter,  and  be  tak- 
ing their  wives  in  their  holiday  clothes 
to  pass  a  sociable,  comfortable  family  day 
with  their  brother  and  sister,  the  great 
lord  and  lady,  at  the  castle."  "  Impossi- 
ble, madam ! "  I  coldly  and  proudly  re- 
plied, (though  I  must  own  she  spoke 
playfully,  not  unkindly,)  "  My  brothers 
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and  sisters,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, could  not  pass  a  comfortable  day 
here."  6'  Why  not  ?  what  should  prevent 
it,  if  they  got  leave  to  come  ?"  "  Their 
pride,  and  yours?  "  You  are  angry, 
Lady  Dalmany."  "  I  am,  and  ought  to 
be,  Lady  Benlomen .  '  Get  leave  to  come ! ' 
Trust  me  that  they  are  not  likely  to  ask 
leave  to  come,  where  cold-hearted  rank 
may "  Here  she  put  her  hand  play- 
fully to  my  lips,  exclaiming — "  Hush  ! 
hush!  pretty  vixen.  *  Cold-hearted  rank!' 
meaning  me,  Madeline.  Am  I  cold- 
heai*ted?  Fye !  fye !  injurious  sister." 
She  threw  her  arm  round  me,  and  lean- 
ed her  head  on  my  shoulder.  I  wept  a 
little,  and  the  subject  was  dropped.  She 
is  a  fascinating,  noble  creature,  after  all ; 
and  I  cannot  help  loving  her  :  but  I  see 
that  my  vision  of  having  even  Margaret 
at  the  castle  whenever  I  wished,  was  but  a 
vision;  still  I  own  to  you,  that /or  all  our 
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sakes  I  am  sorry  that  Richard  and  Wil- 
liam have  settled  so  near  us.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  tantalizing  to  me  to  know 
they  are  so  nigh,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
see  them  frequently.  In  the  second  place, 
I  fear  that  the  vice  of  pride  will  be,  through 
their  means,  constantly  called  forth  in 
Lady  Benlomen,  and  perhaps  in  my  hus- 
band :  but  I  must  bear  it  patiently;  and 
I  shall  not  have  to  bear  it  long,  I  believe. 
Margaret  is  not  at  Edinburgh  yet ;  she 
has  been  and  is  still  very  ill,  and  she  stays 
at  the  cottage  to  be  nursed  by  my  mo- 
ther.  Happy  Margaret  !  how  I  envy  her  ! 
/  want  just  such  a  nurse  ;  but  they  are 
not  conscious  of  it,  though  I  own  they 
are  very  kind.  I  see  Glencarron  turns 
away  from  those  fears  which  would  be  in- 
supportable to  him  ;  for  I  know  he  loves 
me  tenderly,  and  that  he  will,  as  long  as 
he  can,  reject  the  conviction  of  my  dan- 
ger.    They  talk    of  taking  me   abroad 
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soon  ;  but  it  is  too  late  now  :  nor  could 
it  ever  have  cured  my  malady.  When  the 
tree  has  had  the  axe  laid  to  its  root,  no 
change  of  air  can  restore  it  to  its  former 
vigour. 

March,  1817. 
My  dear  friend,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  easier  to  bear  great  trials  than 
little  and  daily  ones.  My  trials  now  are 
trifling :  still  they  are  difficult  to  bear ; 
yet  I  sometimes  suspect  that  I  make'my 
own  miseries. 

Thursday,  April. 
Lady  Benlomen  has  been  absent  a  few 
days,  and  Richard  and  his  wife,  and  Wil- 
liam and  Magaret,  are  to  dine  here  one 
Sunday,  when  Lady  Benlomen  goes,  and 
Margaret  returns .  One  Sunday!  what, 
only  one  ?  Well,  when  Lady  Benlomen 
is  gone,  I  may  hope  to  have  them  here 
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oftener,  for  I  believe  if  Dalmany  were 
left  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  warm 
and  generous  nature,  I  should  have  no 
wish  ungratified  :  but  whenever  his  sister 
is  present,  the  habit  of  being  guided 
by  her  returns ;  and  so  powerful  is  this 
habit,  that  a  strong  and  deeply-rooted 
passion  alone  could  ever  have  enabled 
him  to  go  counter  to  it.  How  inex- 
pressibly must  he  have  loved  me,  to 
have  been  able  to  disoblige  and  disobey 
Lady  Benlomen !  Can  I  ever  love  him 
too  much  ?  But  it  is  hard  to  have  rela- 
tions so  near  me,  and  not  to  see  them  ; 
I  wish  they  had  not  come  to  Edinburgh. 
Yet  I  often  suspect  that  I  do  Lady  Benlo- 
men injustice,  andthat  accident,  and  not 
her  interference,  is  the  cause  of  my  dis- 
appointments. 

The  London  season  will  soon  begin 
now ;  but  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  un- 
dertake such  a  journey,  and  they  will  not 

VOL.  II.  P 
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go  without  me.  The  physician  says  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary,  and  that  my 
pulse  is  alarmingly  high.  Poor  Dal- 
many !  his  start,  and  look  of  anxious  in- 
quiry, when  he  heard  this,  thrilled  to  my 
very  soul.  As  he  has  thus  deceived  him- 
self, I  am  sure  the  blow*  now  it  is  come* 

has  double  force. 

Friday  i 

Margaret  is  quite  well  again  ;    nursed 

into  health,       "  You   know,"  she   says* 

"  there  is   no  nurse  like  one's  own  dear 

mother!"     I  do  know  it,  but  perhaps  I 

shall  never  see  mine  again ;    I  showed 

Lady  Benlomen  the  letter,  and  she  said 

nothing — and  yet  my  mother  is  within 

less  than  a  two  days'  journey  of  me !  But 

nothing  now  can  be  clearer  than  that  I 

am  not  to  have  unrestrained  intercourse 

with  my  family. 

How  absurd  is  this  pride  !    Every  one 

knows  my  origin ;  and  I  shall  be  exposed 
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to  the  censure  of  neglecting  my  duties. 
Still,  I  make  allowances  for  the  habitual 
pride  of  station,  and  I  can  understand 
and  respect  Lady  Benlomen's  preference 
for  the  society  of  the  refined  and  the  cul- 
tivated. 

She  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  I  adore 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Irwin,andtheideaof 
Mrs.  St.  Leger,  Madeline:  what  manners 
they  taught  you  !  and  what  obligations 
you  owe  them!"  I  sighed  and  spoke 
hot,  for  had  not  Mrs.  Irwin  taken  me 
from  my  family  I  might  have  been  a  hap- 
pier person.  No  ;  I  recall  the  ungrateful 
asswtion.  Have  I  not  been  the  happy 
wife  of  Glencarron  ?  But  what  am  I 
now  ?  Approaching  to  that  world  where 
"  the  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from  all 
eyes." 

May,  1817. 
I  wish  you  could  see  my  child  !    He  is 
p2 
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the  pride  and  comfort  of  my  heart,  and 
his  father  and  aunt  dote  on  him.  I  am 
not  better,  though  they  think  me  so  ;  I 
am  ordered  now  to  keep  my  room. 

Methinks  I  hear  you  say,  "  If  you  love 
your  husband  and  child  so  very  tenderly, 
why  do  you  pine  thus  after  your  other 
ties  ?"  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  first 
place,  I  feel  myself  declining  fast,  and 
there  is  not  only  no  nurse,  as  Margaret 
says,  like  one's  ain  dear  mither,  (forgive 
the  Scotch,)  but  that,  when  life  is  flitting 
fast,  one's  earliest  feelings  and  recollec- 
tions resume  their  force,  and  the  heart 
recalls,  in  all  their  power,  the  days  of 
**.  lang  syne,"  clinging  tenderly  and  for- 
cibly to  the  mother  who  fondled  and 
watched  over  us  in  childhood,  and  the 
playfellows  who  made  that  childhood 
happy.  In  the  next  place,  I  pine  because 
my  separation  from  them  is  not  neces- 
sary.    Were  it  the  result  of  imperious 
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necessity,  I  should  resign  myself  to  it 
without  any  difficulty ;  but  it  is  not  so, 
and  I  fear  that  pride  alone  is  the  cause  of 
the  separation  :  but  if  I  live,  I  will  try  to 
correct  my  querulous  nature,  and  subdue 
my  ungrateful  murmurings,  for  I  have 
had  more  blessings  in  life  than  I  have 
ever  deserved. 

June,  18)7. 
I  am  so  languid  now,  I  cannot  write 
much.  Glencarron  (I  love  that  name 
best)  is  so  taken  up  with  his  improve- 
ments and  law-business,  that  he  forgets 
my  poor  parents  have  not  been  here  yet, 
or  he  would,  I  am  sure,  invite  them.  I 
believe  it  is  wrong  in  me  not  to  urge  him 
to  do  it,  but  delicacy  prevents  me ;  be- 
sides, I  fear  that  I  too  stand  a  little  in 
awe  of  Ladv  Benlomen. 
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July,  1817, 
I  hope  Ronald  will  return  next  month, 
as  the  weather  is  warm  here  now,  and  he 
is  better, 

August,  1817. 
I  grow  worse  and  worse.  I  find  that 
till  now  they  fancied  there  was  a  cause 
for  my  ill  looks,  but  I  believe  that  no 
such  cause  exists.  Still,  I  see  that  my 
beloved  husband  is  not  sufficiently  alarm-; 
ed  even  yet.  He  sends  every  day  almost 
for  fresh  advice :  yet  still  he  hopes,  but 
he  must  be  told  that  all  hope  is  vain ; 
and  then  I  am  sure  he  will  send  for  my 
mother,  and  would  send  for  the  whole  fa- 
mily, Dobbs  and  all,  if  that  would  cure 
me.  The  physicians,  who  see  that  I  am 
dying,  do  not,  I  know,  tell  him  the  whole 
truth.  I  know  what  I  will  do.  He  wants 
to  see  thisj  the  second  part  of  my  jour- 
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nal,  and  I  will  give  it  him  to-day. — For- 
give me,  Dal  many,  dearest  of  human 
beings,  for  thus  wounding  you  ;  but  I 
must  do  it  to  spare  you  future  and  un- 
availing regrets  ;  you  must  know  all  the 
trtrth,  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the 
event. 

Madeline  Dalmany. 

JOURNAL  DISCONTINUED. 

Lord  Dalmany  did  read  the  journal,  and 
with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  nature. 
At  the  mournful  close  of  it  his  grief  knew 
no  bounds ;  for  he  had  hitherto  relied  on 
the  opinion  of  his  favorite  medical  atten- 
dant, that  it  was  a  mixed  case,  and  more 
nervous  than  decidedly  hopeless.  The 
alarming  certainty  of  Madeline's  danger 
therefore  agonized  every  fibre  of  his  frame. 
When  he  was  more  composed  he  ran  to  her, 
and  held  her  to  his  heart  some  minutes, 
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.without  speaking.  At  length  "My  belov- 
t- d  girl,"  said  he,  "  surely  these  are  only 
nervous  forebodings.  You  must  live ! 
I  cannot  exist  without  you,  Madeline ! 
I  will  send  for  your  parents  instantly^ 
and  they  shall  never  leave  us  again,  if 
you  wish  it !  Why,  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  your  wishes  before  ?"  Madeline 
could  not  speak,  could  not  vent  the  flood 
of  grateful  tenderness  with  which  her 
heart  overflowed.  At  length  she  uttered 
"  God  bless  you !  Now  then,  though  not 
well,  I  shall  be  quite  happy !"  "•  I  will 
send  for  them  this  moment !"  and  he  ran 
to  the  door  ;  but  she  called  him  back. 
"  Do  not  think  me  unreasonable,  Glen- 
carron ;  but  I  wish  poor  Maclean  to  come 
with  them."  Lord  Dalmany  started,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  When  he  re- 
turned she  saw  that  his  face  was  disfigured 
with  the  tears  he  had  shed.  "  I  hope 
you  are  not   vexed  that  I  wished  to  see 
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Maclean  ?"  "  No,  not  vexed ;  but  pain- 
fully affected ;  for  I  know  why  you  wanted 
him  to  come.  It  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  he  has  prayed  by  you,  Madeline. 
However,  you  are  not  in  a  sick  bed  yet." 
"  But  soon  shall  be."  "  Do  not  say  so. 
O  Madeline !  had  you  been  the  wife  of 
Maclean,  you  would  now  have  been  well 
and  happy  ;  but  you  have  been  the  victim 
of  my  want  of  firmness  of  character,  and 
my  irresolution."  "Glencarron,"said Ma- 
deline tenderly,  "  I  would  rather  die  your 
wife  than  live  the  wife  of  any  other  man  ; 
and  we  have  been  most  blessed  together. 
Is  not  that  true,  my  husband  ?"  "  /  have 
been  so  ;  but  you>  I  fear — "  "  Fear 
nothing !  God  has  been  most  bountiful 
to  me."  Lady  Benlomen  now  entered 
the  room  pale,  dejected,  and  scarcely  able 
to  speak.  "  The  carriage  is  gone  to 
Glencarron !  I  saw  it  off  myself,  my 
dear  sister !  O  that  they  had  been  sent 
p5 
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for  sooner  !  "  Madeline's  heart  was  too 
full  to  allow  her  to  speak ;  but  her  eyes 
thanked  her.  "  Yes,  yes,"  thought  she, 
"  her  heart  is  roused,  and  then  she  is 
always  a  noble  creature  ! " 

There  is  nothing  so  effectual  in  hum- 
bling the  pride  of  man  or  woman  as 
attendance  on  a  death-bed,  and  the  sight 
of  death  itself.  Lady  Benlomen  was  now 
as  anxious  to  see  the  cottagers  of  the 
burn-side  as  if  they  were  her  equals.  She 
only  remembered  that  they  were  dear  to 
the  heart  of  Madeline,  that  beloved  be- 
ing who  was  now  most  dear  to  her.  Ro- 
nald, Madeline  knew,  she  must  expect  in 
vain,  as  he  had  had  a  relapse ;  but  he  was 
recovering,  though  unable  to  travel. 

When  the  afflicted  parents  arrived,  and 
for  the  first  time,,  at  the  splendid  and 
noble  mansion  of  their  daughter,  the 
pride  and  the  darling  of  their  affectionate 
hearts,  she  was  to  all  appearance  on  the 
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bed  of  death.     It  was  many  hours  before 
she  was  able  to  see  them  :   so  rapidly  had 
the  mortal  symptoms  increased  that  any 
violent  emotion  would,  it  was  thought, 
occasion  instant  dissolution  :  but  by  the 
aid  of  medicine  she  was  more  composed, 
and  then  the  welcome  visitors  were  admit- 
ted.    They  found  her  lying  on  a  couch, 
and  just  resigning  her  child  to  the  arms  of 
Lady  Benlomen.      "  Take  it  away,"  said 
she,   "  lest  the  sight  of  him  betray  me 
into  murmurs  against  the  will  of  God !" 
Again  and  again  did  Madeline  now  im- 
plore her  parents'  pardon  for  all  the  pain 
she  had  given  them;  and  again  and  again 
was  their  pardon  given  and  their  blessing 
bestowed.  '  "  Now  let  me  see  Maclean/' 
she    said.      He    obeyed    the    summons. 
"  My  friend,  my  soul's  friend  !"  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  faint  voice.     Maclean  could 
not  speak;  but,  grasping  her  moist  hand, 
he  burst  into   tears.     "  Poor  Ronald!"' 
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cried  Madeline,  "  he  cannot  come  :  they 
tell  me  he  is  recovering,  however;  but 
if  not,  ive  shall  soon  meet  again,  I  trust ! 
and  in  heaven :  dear  friend,  sorrow  not 
thus  like  one  without  hope."  Maclean 
now  struggled  with  his  feelings,  and  was 
soon  able  to  pray  long  and  fervently 
by  the  couch  of  the  sufferer.  "  Now 
pray  for  him  too,"  said  she,  pointing  to 
her  husband ;  whose  bosom  sustained 
her  head,  while  her  mother's  arm  sup- 
ported her  on  the  other  side.  Maclean 
obeyed  her,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  bear  with  christian  resignation 
the  terrible  affliction  that  was  coming 
upon  him  ;  but  Lord  Dalmany,  groaning 
in  spirit,  and  his  head  bowed  beneath  the 
overwhelming  stroke,  showed  that  at  pre- 
sent human  feeling  was  triumphant  over 
christian  resignation.  "  My  dearest  sis- 
ter !  will  you  not  now  see  the  rest  of  your 
family?"  said  Lady  Benlomen.     "The 
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rest?"  "  Yes,  they  are  all  here."  "  What 
all!  this  was  kind  indeed,  my  beloved!  but 
every  one  is  so  very  kind  to  me! "  said  she 
as  the  rest  of  the  family  entered  the  room. 
Her  hands  were  now  alternately  clasped 
to  their  quivering  lips,  which  vainly  tried 
to  utter  the  sorrow  of  their  burs  ting  hearts. 
"  Yes!  all  here  now!  My  God,  I  thank 
thee  !"  She  then  cast  a  look  full  of  un- 
utterable tenderness  on  her  husband,  and 
sunk  insensible  upon  his  bosom. 

At  first  every  one  present  supposed 
that  she  breathed  no  longer ;  but  Lord 
Dalmany,  clinging  to  hope,  while  the 
slightest  possibility  of  hoping  remained, 
insisted  upon  it  that  she  still  breathed, 
and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  she  not 
only  breathed  but  slept ;  and  that  on  the 
state  in  which  she  awoke  would  depend 
her  chance  for  life  and  for  recovery. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  suspense  and 
anxiety  that  I  arrived  in  England,  and 
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set  off  full  of  joyful  expectation  for  Evan 
Castle. 

On  the  road  I  read  in  a  provincial 
newspaper,  that  the  Countess  of  Dal- 
many  lay  at  the  point  of  death ;  but  I 
proceeded  on  my  journey,  and  as  I  drew 
up  to  the  house,  I  had  the  comfort  of 
learning  from  the  weeping  groups  who 
stood  around  or  sat  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion on  the  steps  of  the  mansion,  that  its 
lady  was  yet  alive. 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  no  ser- 
vant at  the  door  when  I  alighted,  and  on 
entering  the  hall  I  tottered  unannounced 
into  the  nearest  room,  where  I  beheld  a 
tall  majestic  woman,  in  whom  I  instantly 
recognised  Lady  Benlomen,  pacing  up 
and  down  with  hurried  steps,  and  a 
countenance  of  excessive  anxiety.  On 
seeing  a  stranger  she  started,  and  with  a 
proud  indignant  look  seemed  about  to 
demand  a  reason  for  the  intrusion ;  but 
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my  quivering  lip,  and  agitated  frame,  in- 
stantly changed  her  expression  to  one  of 
kind  emotion,  while  I,  scarcely  able  to 
speak,  faltered  out  my  name. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sob  of  deep 
and  tender  feeling  which  then  burst  from 
her,  nor  the  fullness  of  heart  with  which 
she  threw  herself  on  my  neck,  and  vented 
her  feelings  in  tears  of  almost  convulsive 
agony.  While  Lady  Benlomen  was  trying 
to  speak  and  welcome  me  in  words,  our 
painful  anxiety  was  ended  by  Lord  Dal- 
many  himself,  who  threw  open  the  door, 
exclaiming,  "  She  will  live !  they  assure 
me  that  she  will  live ! " 

Nor  were  hopes  so  precious  excited  to 
be  disappointed. 

The  disorder,  which  had  always  been 
chiefly  on  the  nerves,  yielded  gradually 
to  the  sense  of  happiness,  and  of  every 
way  gratified  affection,  which  now  sooth- 
ingly stole  over  the  mind  of  Madeline ; 
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and  as  it  was  now  discovered  that  she 
was  about  to  become  a  mother  again, 
there  remained  little  doubt  that  her  re- 
covery would  in  a  few  months  be  entire. 
But  it  was  thought  advisable  that  those 
months  should  be  passed  at  Glencarron, 
as  a  warmer  residence  than  Evan  Castle, 
and  in  rooms  heated  to  a  warm  and  equal 
temperature. 

Thither  Lady  Benlomen  and  I  accom- 
panied Lady  Dalmany ;  and  I  remained 
with  her  till  I  was  forced  to  prepare  for 
my  return  to  India,  and  till  she  set  off 
with  her  lord,  her  children  and  his  sister, 
to  pass  the  next  two  or  tl  Trears  in  the 
milder  climate  of  Italy. 

Before  we  parted,  I  obtained  leave  to 
collect  every  document  extant  relative  to 
my  friend's  history.  I  have  done  so; 
and  I  shall  conclude  is  true  story 
with  extracts  from  a  letter  dated  Paris, 
which  Lady  Dalmany  wrote  to  me  just 
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before  I  quitted  England  to  return  to  In- 
dia, and  which  will  make  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  say  any  thing  more* 

Paris,  Dec.  1819. 

O  my  dear  friend !  I  have  such  an 
event  to  inform  you  of!  Nothing  less 
than  the  marriage  of  our  beloved  sister 
and  your  idol  Lady  Benlomen.  Ah! 
mtchante !  I  sea  the  arch  and  meaning 
smile  with  which  you  exclaim,  "How  this 
marriage  rejoices  me!"  for  I  know  you 
thought  that  if  she  continued  to  reside 
with  us,  I  f1  1  always  be  jealous  of  her 
influence  over  her  brother. 
<  But  there  you  did  me  injustice  ;  I  was 
jealous,  complaining  and  ungrateful.  But 
Madeline  stretched  apparently  on  the  bed 
of  death,  and  strJSched  there  by  her  own 
unreasonable  desires, -and  Madeline  mer- 
cifully restored  to  health,  humbled  by  the 
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consciousness  of  sinful  murmurings  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  unmerited 
blessings,  are  two  distinct  persons,  my 
dear  friend,  and  the  faults  of  the  one  are, 
I  trust,  for  ever  abjured  by  the  other. 

I  feel  now  as  much  convinced  as  your- 
self, that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  temper 
and  the  jealousy  of  power  in  my  restless 
pining  after  my  own  family.  I  suspect 
that  I  resented  not  having  all  my  wishes 
fulfilled,  and  was  unconsciously  influenced 
by  the  desire  of  proving  my  power  over  my 
husband  greater  than  that  of  his  sister. 

But  oh  !  when  I  gained  every  point  on 
which  my  heart  was  fixed,  and  when  I 
found  that  had  my  wishes  been  expressed 
directly  and  strongly,  they  would  always 
have  been  strictly  fulfilled,  I  felt  the  great 
injustice  of  which  I  had  been  guilty ;  and 
when  I  thought  I  was  about  to  render 
up  my  life  in  forfeit  to  my  unreasonable- 
ness, I  could  not  but  own  that  I  wm 
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justly  taken  away  from  the  enjoyment  of 
those  blessings,  whose  unmerited  vast- 
ness  had  not  stilled  the  repinings  of  my 
thankless  spirit.  But  my  contrition  was 
accepted,  and  I  was  allowed  to  rise  from 
the  bed  of  death  taught,  and  I  hope 
amended,  by  my  sufferings.  Therefore, 
had  Lady  Benlomen  remained  with  us,  I 
should  always  have  delighted  in  her  pre* 
sence;  and  should  have  lamented  her  loss. 

#*#***%.%#%.% 

She  is  going  to  be  married  to  the  man  of 
her  first  choice,  who  has  lived  single  for  her 
sake,  sir  Arthur  Mannering.  Their  story 
is  a  romantic  one,  and  shows  my  sister's 
character  in  the  highest  point  of  view : 
but  I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  parti- 
.culars ;  suffice  that  my  dear  lord  and 
myself  feel  convinced  that  she  will  now 
be  as  happy  as  her  virtues  deserve :  and 
with  what  a  deep  sense  of  my  own  hap- 
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piness  am  I  about  to  leave  Great  Britain  ! 
Even  the  long  separation  from  my  family 
will  now  comparatively  be  little  felt  by  me, 
as  the  wound  that  rankled  is  now  healed. 

I  used  to  reproach  myself  with  having 
rendered  my  father  unhappy  by  marrying 
so  much  above  him,  that  he  felt  me,  as 
he  always  said  he  should  do,  lost  to  him 
as  a  child. 

But  one  day  passed  at  the  Manse  with 
my  father  since  the  union  of  Annie  and 
Maclean,  removed  all  regrets  of  this  kind; 
for  his  youngest  daughter  is  become  what 
he  wished  me  to  be,  and  his  rational  and 
highest  ambition  is  fully  gratified  in  his 
being  father-in-law  to  Lewis  Maclean. 

And  when  I  saw  the  pride  with  which 
he  walked  from  the  kirk  the  other  day, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  son-in-law  the 
minister,  I  was  not  sorry  to  observe  that 
Lady  Dalmany  drove  away  almost  un- 
noticed in  her  coroneted  carriage. 
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Now,  therefore,  I  leave  my  parents 
with  comfort ;  for  I  feel  that  they  will  not 
much  miss  me,  as  even  the  parental  and 
the  filial  ties  require  the  consciousness 
of  mutual  dependence,  to  keep  them  up 
to  the  extremest  point  of  tenderness. 

Thus  then  is  my  cup  made  full  to  the 
brim  with  blessings ;  but  pray  for  me, 
my  dear  friend,  that  I  may  never  forget 
the  schooling  which  my  heart  received 
from  the  consequences  of  its  weakness ; 
and  may  I  always  consider  that  school- 
ing as  the  greatest  of  all  the  mercies  for 
which  I  have  daily  to  lift  up  my  soul  in 
gratitude  to  heaven. 

THE  END. 
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